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FOREWORD 


Several  sketches  and  an  extended  biography  of 
Father  Nerinckx  have  been  written,  and  the  author 
of  this  volume  would  not  disparage  any  of  them.  They 
have  proven  treasures  of  information  for  him,  and  he 
makes  no  secret  of  having  made  the  most  of  them 
in  the  present  work.  The  utility  of  a  new  biography 
comes  from  an  aroused  interest  in  our  early  church 
history,  and  a  call  for  a  closer  grouping  of  events  and 
men  belonging  to  the  same  periods  and  movements. 
Father  Nerinckx  was  an  active  agent  in  the  work  of 
crystallizing  the  faith  of  the  pioneer  days  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  that  crystallization  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
Church  in  Kentucky  is  so  strong  today.  Unlike  many 
other  places,  Kentucky  did  not  retain  and  increase  the 
faith  by  the  influx  of  Catholics  from  foreign  countries, 
nor  did  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  go  after 
strange  gods,  either  spiritual  or  material,  to  the  extent 
that  may  be  noticed  elsewhere.  The  bulk  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  outside  of  the  commercial  centers, 
are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  drilled  and 
fashioned  to  the  faith  by  the  early  missionaries.  They 
may  know  but  little  of  their  teachers,  or  of  anyone  be¬ 
yond  their  own  direct  ancestors,  but  they  know  the 
faith  and  cling  to  the  practices  it  requires  of  them. 
Their  priests  confirm  them  in  this,  but  their  priests 
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have  mostly  been  of  the  same  stock,  and  those  who  were 
trained  in  alien  associations  succeeded  better  among 
the  native  population  when  they  learned  the  ways  of 
their  local  predecessors. 

The  discovery  of  documents  hitherto  unknown,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  life  and  labors  of  Father  Nerinckx,  and 
correcting  some  erroneous  notions  in  certain  historical 
detail,  would  justify  their  being  placed  in  the  setting 
where  they  belong.  These  considerations,  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  wider  interest  given  to  the  memory  of 
Father  Nerinckx  by  the  late  centennial  celebration  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  are  the  motives  for  this  volume.  In  it 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  the  history  of  Father 
Nerinckx  in  a  connected  narrative,  disentangled  from 
other  matters  of  history,  important  in  themselves  but 
not  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

After  studying  the  life  of  Father  Nerinckx,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  his  public  labors,  his  private  practices,  his 
aims  and  dispositions,  and  the  times  and  places  in  which 
he  lived,  the  writer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Father  Nerinckx  was  a  saint,  and  he  believes  that  a  re¬ 
count  of  the  rugged  virtues  of  this  man  of  God  will  be 
appreciated  and  do  good  even  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
among  whose  ancestors  he  lived  and  labored. 


Loretto,  Ky.,  May  10,  1915. 


Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTORY.  —  THE  SAINTS.  —  WHO  ARE  THEY,  AND 
HOW  MADE?  —  EARLY  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  SANC¬ 
TITY.  —  EARLY  HISTORY  SCANT.  —  PRINCIPLES  OF  IN¬ 
FIDELS.  —  THEIR  PRACTICE  IN  EUROPE.  —  PERSECUTIONS. 
—  ECHO  OF  SAME  IN  AMERICA.  —  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

—  SCHOOL  OF  KENTUCKY  MISSIONARIES. 

Variety  in  the  midst  of  unity  is  a  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  works  of  God.  No  two  parts  of  His  crea¬ 
tion  are  alike  in  all  things.  Star  differs  from  star  in  the 
heavens,  and  upon  the  earth  each  plant  and  tree  has  its 
mark  in  shape,  size,  color  and  property  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  others.  Each  human  being,  in  like  manner, 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  a  separate  mold,  and  each 
soul  has  a  character  all  its  own  that  will  mark  its  in¬ 
dividuality  in  eternity. 

How  much  of  this  is  due  to  its  nature  and  how 
much  to  accidental  environment  is  not  so  easy  to  de¬ 
termine,  but  the  latter  is  less  difficult  of  observation 
and  analysis,  and  its  effects  are  more  readily  traced 
to  their  causes.  In  the  lives  of  men,  where  free  will 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character, 
the  effect  of  environment  is  not  always  the  same,  but 
it  is  always  sufficiently  marked  to  merit  a  close  study 
of  the  time  in  which  men  have  lived  and  acted.  In  the 
same  environment  will  grow  up  saints  and  sinners,  and 
the  paths  of  each  may  be  traced  and  the  causes  of  the 
divergence  seen,  but  with  the  latter  this  book  does  not 
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pretend  to  deal,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  help  in 
the  formation  of  the  former. 

The  Saints!  And  who  were  they?  Plain  men  and 
women  whom  nature,  aided  by  environment,  grace  and 
good  will,  led  along  the  paths  that  had  God  and  eternity 
at  the  end  of  them,  instead  of  those  that  ended  with 
self  and  time.  Some  of  the  saints  have  their  names  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church,  but  the  greater 
number  by  far  are  unknown  as  such  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  few,  or  their  names  have  never  been  brought  up 
for  discussion  before  the  proper  tribunals. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  saints  whom  the 
Church  has  canonized,  and  much  more  might  have 
been  written  about  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  what 
has  not  been  written  would  be  as  profitable  as  what 
has  been  recorded.  They  were  men  and  women  like 
ourselves,  and  the  ordinary  things  of  their  lives,  if 
known,  would  place  them  more  in  our  order,  and  urge 
more  strongly  our  imitation. 

We  can  admire  the  saints  in  the  miracles  they 
wrought  but  we  can  hardly  hope  to  imitate  them  in 
these  wonders.  Many  seem  to  believe  that  miracles  are 
the  essence  of  sanctity,  and  without  miracles  there  can 
be  no  high  sanctity.  As  we  cannot  hope  to  be  miracle 
workers,  are  not  our  efforts  towards  sanctity  useless? 
Why  set  our  aim  above  the  ordinary  when  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  it?  The  fact  is,  that  miracles  are  the 
occasional  reward  of  sanctity,  not  its  cause  or  essence, 
and  are  generally  the  results  of  our  supplications  to 
those  whom  we  judge  to  be  high  in  favor  with  God. 
The  sanctity  of  the  saints  would  be  none  the  less  if  no 
miracle  were  ever  performed  through  their  invocation. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  there  are  many  saints, 
to  whom  no  miracle  has  been  ascribed,  and  if  these  rare¬ 
ly  get  into  the  calendar  it  is  because  the  Church,  for 
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greater  proof  of  their  worthiness,  generally  requires 
this  evidence  of  divine  sanction.  Public  recognition 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  some  of  those  unrecognized 
saints  when  the  prayers  of  pious  souls  with  unbounded 
confidence  in  them  will  be  suddenly  and  wonderfully  an¬ 
swered. 

The  lives  of  such  are,  perhaps,  better  written  be¬ 
fore  the  halo  of  the  saint  has  been  accorded  to  them, 
for  then  we  view  them  from  their  human  side  and  class 
them  with  ourselves,  giving  them  their  place  among  or¬ 
dinary  mortals  with  human  feelings,  human  passions 
and  human  temptations.  Their  situation  in  life  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  our  own,  and  in  many  cases  we 
must  recognize  that  our  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  a  perfect  life  are  far  more  favorable  than  were 
theirs.  From  a  knowledge  of  their  efforts,  their  per¬ 
severance  and  their  success,  we  may  get  an  inspiration 
to  make  better  use  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  the  courage  to  continue  manfully  to 
the  end.  At  least  the  thought  must  come  to  us,  as  it 
came  to  St.  Augustine: — “these  are  our  flesh  and 
blood,  they  were  weak  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
and  what  they  have  done  why  cannot  we  do  ?” 

America  has  not  yet  many  canonized  saints,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  many  de¬ 
serving  of  canonization,  and  God  only  waits  for  the 
proper  conditions  to  make  their  merits  known.  In 
the  early  years  of  our  history  the  conditions  were  not 
generally  favorable  for  great  holiness  on  the  part  of  the 
laity.  To  have  kept  the  faith  and  transmitted  it  in  its 
essence  and  practice  from  one  generation  to  another 
was  a  sign  of  almost  heroic  virtue.  Our  fathers  did 
this,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  circumstances  and  at  the  risk  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  life  and  honor,  but  the  absence  of  those 
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indispensable  helps  of  religion — frequent  mass  and  the 
sacraments — was  a  serious  obstacle  to  personal 
perfection  that  few  could  overcome.  The  frequent 
reception  of  the  sacraments  would  have  fortified  them 
against  their  own  weakness  and  helped  them  to  rise 
pre-eminently  above  the  tendencies  of  fallen  nature. 

But  if  the  laity  had  to  struggle  against  an  envir¬ 
onment  little  favorable  to  eminent  sanctity,  we  may  say 
that  the  priests  did  not  labor  under  such  handicap. 
The  physical  strain  put  upon  them  by  their  labors 
was  as  much  of  this  sort  of  endurance  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  any  saint,  and  the  privation  of  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life  was  a  sufficient  mortification.  There 
was  not  lacking  the  persecution  of  hatred  and  calumny, 
and  all  the  other  exterior  conditions  necessary  to  the 
call  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtue.  We  cannot  doubt 
the  grace,  and  interior  correspondence  with  it  would 
complete  the  work  of  sanctification.  Without  counting 
the  devoted  missionaries  who  gave  up  everything  but 
the  love  of  God  to  go  among  the  Indians,  there  must 
have  been  many  of  the  pioneer  priests  of  America  who 
fulfilled  all  of  these  conditions. 

The  early  history  of  every  country  is  more  or  less 
scant  in  details,  and  the  details  are  the  actions  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  see  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  but  we 
cannot  analyze  that  progress — take  it  to  pieces  and  as¬ 
sign  its  different  parts  to  those  who  were  the  actors  in 
the  drama,  giving  each  one  credit  for  the  result  of  his 
particular  effort.  It  is  like  a  grand  chorus  to  which  all 
contribute,  but  a  particular  portion  of  the  effect  can¬ 
not  be  designated  and  assigned  to  each  individual 
performer. 

When  the  pioneers  were  working  they  were  not 
thinking  of  us  and  the  interest  that  we  might  take  in 
their  labors,  and  in  fact,  few  of  them  considered  their 
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labors  worthy  of  our  thought  or  of  the  trouble  of  a  note 
of  record.  Most  of  us  are  that  way,  and  it  will  ever  be 
so,  but  how  much  richer  in  knowledge  and  closer  in  re¬ 
lationship  the  world  would  be  if  people  were  to  jot  down 
the  more  important  of  their  daily  acts,  and  let  the  his¬ 
torian  in  the  future  sift  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
As  it  is,  we  know  our  own  ancestors  only  by  vague 
traditions,  scraps  of  letters,  and  perhaps  something 
still  remaining  of  the  work  of  their  hands.  Time  dis¬ 
integrates  material  things,  and  material  works  must 
give  way  to  others  more  in  keeping  with  changed 
conditions.  Immaterial  works,  social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  remain,  but  they  are  added  to  and  given 
broader  scope  and  deeper  action,  until  the  original 
movement  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  yet  something  will 
remain  to  show  our  labor,  an  influence  that  is  still 
felt,  a  force  that  acts  yet,  a  'tradition  that  often  be¬ 
comes  a  principle. 

In  tracing  back  these  principles  and  traditions  and 
clearing  them  from  the  mists  of  fable,  we  find  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts,  motives,  the  conditions  under  which  the  ac¬ 
tors  labored,  and  the  spirit  that  animated  and  sustained 
them.  We  find  traces  of  private  life  in  the  evidences 
of  public  work  done,  and  we  find  more  than  pages  from 
it  in  the  veneration  of  their  memory  by  those  who  have 
profited  from  their  works. 

The  training  of  a  saint  begins  properly  in  the  cradle. 
Some  very  great  saints  began  their  earnest  service 
of  God  only  late  in  life,  but  most  of  our  uncanonized 
saints  were  trained  to  piety  from  their  earliest  years 
and  lived  in  suroundings  that  would  tend  to  making 
them  great  saints  or  great  sinners  as  they  used  the 
occasions.  Environment  with  them  counted  for  much, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  early  priests  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Most  of  them  were  from  western  Europe,  and 
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western  Europe  was  at  that  time  a  school  that  tried 
men’s  souls.  If  men  were  to  persevere  in  the  faith 
they  should  have  the  virtue  of  the  saint  and  courage  of 
the  martyr.  If  these  were  lacking  the  individual  went 
with  the  tide,  freely  if  so  inclined,  and  by  force 
if  necessary,  for  both  moral  and  physical  force  were 
used  to  compass  the  same  end — the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  Faith. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  the  principles 
of  the  school  of  Voltaire, — principles  that  ignored  God 
in  all  things  except  to  oppose  every  thought  and  work 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  His  action  in  the  world.  They 
not  only  destroyed  all  supernatural  faith  in  those  who 
adopted  them,  but  also  urged  them  to  attempt  the  des¬ 
truction  of  that  faith  in  every  one  else,  friend  or  enemy, 
known  or  unknown.  Their  aim  was  simply  destruction ; 
they  never  built  up — never  put  anything  in  the  place 
of  what  they  had  torn  down.  They  professed  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity,  but  in  practice  they  allowed 
no  liberty  but  their  own,  no  equality  not  sustained  by 
force,  and  no  fraternity  that  could  not  be  turned  to  sel¬ 
fish  ends.  Their  aims  were  explained,  or  rather  con¬ 
cealed,  in  terms  that  sounded  well  to  the  unlearned,  and 
attracted  many  who  honestly  believed  them  when  first 
proposed  to  them,  and  saw  their  error  only  when  the 
poison  had  worked  its  way  through  their  own  system 
and  made  them  as  vicious  as  the  rest. 

The  ambition  of  secular  rulers  took  the  same  course, 
although  apparently  from  different  motives,  but 
the  same  spirit  of  selfishness  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all — to  make  men,  religion,  the  Church  and  God  sub¬ 
servient  to  their  own  personal  ends.  Louis  XIV  of 
France  led  in  this,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  clergy  under  him  sufficiently  pliant  to  concede  to 
him  the  independence  of  the  State  in  temporal  matters, 
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and  its  supremacy  in  certain  matters  involving  the 
spiritual.  The  State  was  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in 
these  matters  and  the  only  arbiter  of  their  solution. 
The  force,  the  danger  and  the  viciousness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  were  made  evident  when  the  “Grand  Monarch” 
rose  in  his  pride  and  pronounced:  “I  am  the  State!” 

The  French  Revolution  did  but  push  this  principle 
to  its  logical  end,  and  in  all  its  acts  was  read  the  logical 
conclusion :  “I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  but 
me,  and  those  whom  I  make.” 

Whenever  a  nation  has  broken  from  the  Church, 
whatever  the  pretext  may  have  been,  the  real  motives 
have  always  been  the  same — the  avarice,  the  ambition, 
the  lust  of  the  individual  for  power,  the  desire  to  do 
his  own  will  without  hindrance,  and  the  willingness 
to  sacrifice  God  and  men  for  these  ends. 

France  took  the  lead  in  this,  and  when  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  populace  rose  to  power  they  gave  the  most 
noted  illustration  of  its  truth  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
At  Paris  they  murdered  a  king  and  queen  and  glutted 
themselves  with  blood.  They  proscribed  the  worship 
of  God,  and  set  up  Mademoiselle  Maillard,  a  free  and 
easy  theatrical  character,  as  their  Goddess  of  Reason 
and  adored  her  as  their  Deity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  They  turned  the  other  churches  into  theatres, 
dance  halls,  place  of  amusements,  orgies  and  immor¬ 
alities.  In  the  provinces  they  emulated  the  Capital. 
The  river  Loire  became  the  grave  of  thousands,  and 
thousands  of  God’s  ministers  and  God’s  believers  were 
nightly  sunk  in  its  depths.  Their  “Drownings”  became 
public  spectacles,  made  more  interesting  when  men, 
women  and  children  were  stripped  naked,  and  conse¬ 
crated  virgins  of  both  sexes  were  bound  together  in 
what  the  infamous  Carrier  called  his  “Republican  Mar¬ 
riage,”  and  flung  into  the  waters.  This  ex- 
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ponent  alone  of  the  Revolution  boasted  of  15,000  vic¬ 
tims.  At  Toulon,  when  Napoleon  burst  upon  the  world 
in  his  first  victory,  the  laborers  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  prisoners  were  executed  in  groups  by  fusillade,  the 
guillotine  was  in  constant  action,  the  rabble  rioted  in 
plunder  and  blood,  and  the  band  played  “ Qa  Ira.” 
Crowds  of  men  and  women,  those  as  it  were  regener¬ 
ated  by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  attended  all  the 
scenes  as  they  would  go  to  an  exhibition,  and  jostled 
each  other  for  the  best  places  of  observation,  and  the 
prime  movers  of  it  all  were  so  satisfied  with  themselves 
for  having  gone  to  the  human  limit  that  they  could 
say:  “After  us  the  deluge!” 

It  is  true  that  Napoleon  rose  at  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  to  curb  the  lawless  and  ferocious  spirit  of  the 
terrorists,  but  he  held  fast  to  the  idea  that  the  Church 
was  to  be  but  his  servant  in  his  schemes  of  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement.  Without  the  Church  he  knew  that  he 
could  do  but  little,  but  with  her  as  his  hand-maid  he 
saw  the  attainment  of  his  ambition.  When  the  Church 
would  not  become  his  tool  he  opened  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  her,  and  made  the  lives  of  her  children  a 
burden  to  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  In  this  he 
was  but  following  out  the  policy  in  which  he  had  been 
schooled,  that  of  the  Revolution,  which  had  forced  into 
^xile  many  of  the  truest  citizens  of  the  various  countries 
which  yielded  to  its  sway,  and  robbed,  imprisoned,  and 
sent  to  premature  death  so  many  others  by  violence, 
by  starvation,  and  by  studied  persecution. 

Human  pride  and  human  passion  have  ever  done 
this  with  those  who  opposed  their  free  and  unrestrained 
action,  and  they  have  been  but  logical  when  they  found 
themselves  with  power  to  act,  that  their  first  move¬ 
ment,  and  their  first  and  bitterest  campaign,  should  be 
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against  the  bulwark  of  authority  upon  earth — the 
Church  and  her  ministers. 

As  a  rule  the  Protestant  clergy  and  churches  es¬ 
caped  the  persecution  and  pillage,  but  it  perhaps  was 
because  they  were  not  considered  as  standing  for  any 
divine  principle  that  prevented  their  sympathy,  their 
approval,  and  their  active  participation  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Catholic  Church.  The  spirit  of  hostility, 
born  of  this  as  well  <as  of  other  causes,  pervaded  the  en¬ 
tire  Protestant  Church,  and  was  carried  with  it  into 
foreign  countries  and  there  found  expression  in  per¬ 
sonal  opposition,  in  social  ostracism,  in  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  in  popular  movements,  and  at  times  in  open 
persecution  and  violence,  even  to  bloodshed.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  worldly  liberalism  is  ever  to  be  illiberal,  its 
tolerance  is  ever  intolerance,  its  intention  is  ever  the 
same.  It  is  ever  the  man  without  divine  principle, 
and  the  man  without  divine  principle  is  ever  the  same 
against  God,  whether  he  be  the  Jew  at  Calvary,  the 
pagan  in  Rome,  the  revolutionist  and  communist  in 
France,  the  bigot  in  his  community,  or  the  so-called 
liberal  today  in  every  country.  His  aim  is  to  fight 
Christ  and  His  Church  as  the  exponents  of  virtue  and 
authority  with  every  means  in  his  power.  Senor  Mejia, 
a  converted  politician  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  in 
South  America,  has  just  told  the  tale  in  plain  language 
in  a  public  speech  in  his  national  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  :  “For  45  years,”  says  he,  “I  was  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party.  During  that  period  of  my  life  I  espoused 
the  cause  of  radicalism  even  in  its  most  extreme  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  form.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
had  it  been  otherwise.  My  father  was  a  Liberal,  my 
ancestors  were  Liberals,  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
Liberalism  in  my  college  days,  all  my  school-fellows 
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were  Liberals.  But  I  was  an  atheist,  a  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  a  zealous  propagandist  of  anti-Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  I  am  by  nature  intense,  and  unrelenting  as  an 
opponent,  I  was  a  sworn  foe  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  His  doc¬ 
trines  and  of  His  Church.  Yes,  against  Christ  and  His 
Church  have  I  fought  with  every  means  in  my  power. 
....  I  owe  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  miraculous  inter¬ 
vention  of  Divine  Providence  that  I  stand  here  today, 
for  had  I  persevered  in  the  abominations  of  my  past 
life ....  my  right  place  would  have  been  the  convict’s 
cell....” 

When  we  see  entire  countries  saturated  with  this 
system,  and  its  advocates  applying  its  principles  to 
every  department  of  public  and  private  life  that  they 
can  reach,  and  find  men  reared  in  such  surroundings, 
not  only  remaining  faithful  to  God  and  His  Church,  but 
going  forward  into  the  very  ranks  of  the  Church’s  min¬ 
isters  to  face  impiety  and  publicly  fight  it,  we  think  of 
men  with  the  spirit  of  the  martyr,  and  we  must  attri¬ 
bute  to  them  the  virtues  that  make  saints.  To  turn  to 
God  when  “the  whole  world  is  seated  in  wickedness”  re¬ 
quires  no  small  virtue,  and  for  the  priest  everything  is 
war  and  opposition.  The  malodorous  Gambetta  spoke 
more  truly  than  he  intended  when  he  coined  the  famous 
phrase:  “Clericalism,  behold  the  enemy!”  Yes,  the 
Church  was  the  enemy  of  injustice,  anarchy  and  mur¬ 
der.  It  was  ever  the  enemy  of  irreligion,  immorality  and 
paganism  as  preached  and  practiced  by  him  and  his 
associates,  his  predecessors  and  his  followers.  They 
have  all  recognized  it  as  such,  even  if  they  did  not  al¬ 
ways  proclaim  it  openly  by  word.  They  acted  on  the 
same  principle,  and  their  first  attack  was  upon  the 
Church.  Concealment  or  exile  was  the  only  escape 
from  martyrdom  for  the  priest  when  these  got  full 
sway,  and  we  will  not  accuse  the  exile  of  weakness  if 
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he  tried  to  escape  martyrdom,  for  the  world  had  need 
of  living  workers  as  badly  as  heaven  had  need  of 
martyrs. 

In  this  furnace  were  tried  the  souls  of  the  priests 
in  all  those  countries  to  which  the  Revolution  spread, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  stood  the  test.  Of 
the  weaker  ones  many  lamented  their  defection  in  after 
years  and  sought  pardon  from  their  outraged  mother, 
the  Church,  and  only  a  few,  like  Chabot,  the  priest  as¬ 
sociate  of  Chalmette  who  reported  the  decree  abolishing 
the  future  life  and  all  things  referring  to  it,  or  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  Bishop  who  proposed  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  cast  his  lot  thenceforth 
on  the  side  of  secularism. 

Of  material  thus  tested  were  so  made  so  many  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  finding  every  avenue  for  good  closed 
against  them  at  home,  went  into  foreign  countries  to 
labor  and  recompense  the  Church  for  her  losses  by  con¬ 
quering  new  tribes  and  nations  or  saving  her  hunted 
children  now  wandering  in  other  lands.  America  re¬ 
ceived  her  share  of  these  devoted  men  who  fled  rather 
from  inaction  than  from  trial,  for  in  the  New  World 
there  was  also  a  struggle  for  life  and  faith,  but  at  was 
in  a  different  way.  Primitive  nature  was  all  they  found 
there,  and  from  its  alphabet  a  new  civilization  must  be 
constructed.  The  builders  were  as  primitive  as  nature 
.itself,  and  the  process  of  construction  was  slow  and 
painful  at  every  step.  The  dearth  of  material  means 
acted  on  the  immaterial,  and  there  was  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  moral  poverty.  And  there  was  more  than 
that, — there  was  religious  hostility,  the  echo  of  atheism 
from  the  Old  World  that  merely  used  other  means, 
even  the  name  of  religion  itself,  to  destroy  faith  and 
banish  God. 
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From  the  conditions  in  Europe  to  those  in  America 
the  change  was  not  all  gain,  but  there  was  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  God’s  laborers  were  not  in  prisons  or  in 
concealment,  but  free  to  go  into  the  vineyard  and  labor 
with  such  implements  as  they  could  find  or  fashion. 
Poverty,  ignorance  and  the  struggle  for  life  were  the 
great  enemies,  and  to  these  were  added,  at  times  and 
places,  social  and  political  ostracism,  and  all  the  op¬ 
position  short  of  actual  violence  of  a  fanatical  ministry 
and  its  benighted  following. 

Where  Catholics  were  numerous  they  could  stand 
together  and  support  one  another;  where  they  were 
scattered  there  was  but  little  hope  for  their  persever¬ 
ance  against  the  opposition  of  the  day,  and  if  they  did 
not  themselves  fall  away,  most  of  their  children  fell  for 
want  of  proper  instruction  and  practice.  We  find  the 
truth  of  this  when  we  see  the  strength  of  the  Church 
in  places  that  were  strongly  Catholic  in  early  days,  and 
its  weakness  in  other  places,  with  names  indisputably 
Catholic  among  members  of  all  the  sects.  If  there  had 
been  priests  enough  to  care  for  them  all,  the  history 
of  the  country  would  have  been  different.  Much  of  its 
bitterness  would  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  cry  of 
empty  churches  would  not  now  be  so  general. 

These  conditions  faced  the  early  apostles  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  settlement  of  hardy  pio¬ 
neers  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  that  did  not 
watch  for  their  coming  and  bless  God  for  the  mercy 
that  sent  them. 

In  a  special  manner  was  Kentucky  favored  by  them, 
and  if  her  Catholic  people  are  numerous  and  strong  in 
faith  today,  it  is  because  the  faith  of  their  pioneer  an¬ 
cestors  was  preserved  and  strengthened  and  perpe¬ 
tuated  by  the  labors  and  with  the  works  of  those  soldiers 
of  Christ,  who  stood  upon  guard  in  the  early  days  and 
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drilled  and  formed  into  battalions  of  Christian  soldiers 
the  children  of  the  settlers  who  otherwise  might  never 
have  known  Christ,  or  have  forgotten  Him. 

Among  those  who  came  to  exercise  a  zeal  that  could 
find  no  outlet  at  home  were  Flaget,  David,  Badin, 
Chabrat,  Derigaud,  Salmon,  Fournier,  Nerinckx,  and 
others,  but  these  were  the  special  laborers  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  field,  and  with  the  early  Dominicans  and  the 
Trappists,  imprinted  upon  the  souls  of  Kentucky  Cath¬ 
olics  a  character  almost  sacramental  in  its  effects  and 
in  its  lasting  qualities. 

That  there  were  saints  among  these  no  one  can  doubt 
who  is  familiar  with  their  lives  and  labors,  and  able  to 
appreciate  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  With  only 
one  of  them,  however,  is  this  volume  concerned — the 
saintly  Nerinckx,  yet,  in  following  his  busy  and  edify¬ 
ing  life  we  shall  more  than  once  meet  the  others  as  his 
co-laborers,  coadjutors,  aids,  advisers,  and  guides  in 
his  fruitful  career  of  many  years  of  labor  upon  the 
foundations  of  God’s  Church  in  Kentucky. 


Chapter  II 

THE  NERINCKX  FAMILY.  —  BIRTH  AND  EARLY  YEARS  OF 
CHARLES  NERINCKX.  —  HIS  STUDIES,  ORDINATION,  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  MECHLIN.  —  ENTERS  THE  CONCURSUS.  — 
PASTOR  AT  MEERBEEK  NEAR  EVERBERG.  —  PARISH 
LABORS.  —  THEIR  EFFECTS.  —  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  INVADERS.  —  HIS  FIRMNESS.  —  PROSCRIBED  AND 
PURSUED.  —  EVADES  ARREST.  —  DECIDES  TO  GO  AWAY 
AND  WAIT  FOR  STORM  TO  BLOW  OVER. 

The  soil  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  fertile  field  for  the 
production  of  saints  or  sinners  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  From  the  earliest  times  its  inhabitants,  from 
various  causes,  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 
The  Belgae,  the  Nervii,  the  Batavians,  and  the  Fris¬ 
ians,  shut  off  from  the  German  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine 
by  the  vast  Hercynian  forests,  and  from  the  Franks  by 
the  Ardennes,  still  found  their  enemy  in  the  sea  that 
submerged  half  their  country  at  its  high  tides.  Here 
Caesar  found  them,  and  although  he  failed  to  conquer 
them  he  brought  the  first  influence  among  them  that 
ended  by  making  them  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Their  political  history  is  a  checkered  one.  Con¬ 
quered  by  the  Franks,  they  became  a  part  of  Lorraine, 
and  by  the  fortunes  of  war  were  the  subjects  of  dukes, 
kings,  and  emperors,  and  felt  the  rule  of  France,  Spain, 
Austria  and  minor  states.  They  have  given  the  battle¬ 
ground  for  other  nations  in  many  a  long  drawn  out  war, 
and  only  in  1839,  did  they  get  a  peaceful  prospect  of  a 
future  when  the  two  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
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made  a  definite  treaty  guaranteeing  separate  existence 
under  the  watchful  and  combined  approval  of  the  five 
great  nations  of  Europe. 

In  their  religious  history  they  have  suffered  from 
revolutions  and  reformations.  The  Frisians  gave  the 
martyr’s  crown  to  their  first  apostles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Calvinists  were  not  more  kindly  disposed  to 
the  heroic  Gorcumites  in  the  16th  century.  To  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  Flemish  provinces  it  can  be  said  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  people  held,  and  still  hold,  the  faith  first 
delivered  to  them.  To  have  done  this  meant  courage 
and  sacrifice.  It  meant  at  times  the  strength  of  confes¬ 
sor  with  the  martyr’s  crown  in  sight,  the  heroic  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  virgin  in  the  face  of  starvation,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  Christian  in  general  with  the  threat  of 
exile  and  death  hanging  over  him.  It  meant  the  heroism 
of  the  saint  for  the  firm  and  faithful,  and  the  loss  of 
faith,  of  virtue,  and  of  manhood  for  the  unfortunate 
weakling  who  bartered  his  hope  of  heaven  for  earthly 
things  and  a  life  of  peace  which  he  never  found. 

Of  the  stern  and  sturdy  stock  of  faithful  Catholic 
ancestry  was  born  Charles  Nerinckx  on  October  2, 
1761,  in  the  village  of  Herffelingen  in  Brabant.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Sebastian  Nerinckx,  was  a  physician  of  note,  and 
a  Christian  of  strong  and  practical  faith — a  combina¬ 
tion  not  always  found  among  the  medical  men  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Settling  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Herffelingen  he  married  Petronilla  Langendries,  a 
young  woman  who  was  socially  his  equal,  and  of  a  piety 
exceeding  in  tenderness  and  expression  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  only  as  the  sentiment  of  woman  is  more  refined, 
delicate  and  expansive  than  that  of  man.  Solid  piety 
and  religious  sacrifice  had  marked  the  families  of  both, 
and  among  the  clergy  and  sisterhoods  both  were  well 
represented.  A  monograph  of  the  members  of  both 
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families  prior  to  that  time  would,  no  doubt,  make  as 
interesting  reading  as  a  sketch  of  those  who  followed 
their  example. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child  Dr.  Ner¬ 
inckx  removed  to  Ninove  in  East  Flanders,  where  he 
built  up  a  lucrative  practice  which  enabled  him  to 
rear  his  family  of  fourteen  children  in  comfort  and 
give  them  the  blessings  of  a  thorough  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  Of  his  family  Father  Nerinckx  wrote:  “I 
had  the  happiness  of  being  born  of  religious  parents, 
and  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  brothers  and 
seven  sisters,  of  whom  the  greatest  number  were  bless¬ 
ed  with  a  religious  vocation,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
terruptions  and  efforts  of  violent  revolutions,  all  with 
the  aim  of  destroying  religion.  I  thank  God  for  His 
mercies,  and  for  having  preserved  our  family  from 
falling  into  any  of  the  errors  and  blunders  of  which 
thousands  were  made  the  victims.” 

His  brother  Peter  Joseph,  next  in  age  to  himself, 
became  a  Brother  of  Christian  Charity  and,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  died  in  1796,  before  the  full  force  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  broken  over  his  little  community, 

Francis  studied  medicine,  but  his  studies  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  French  invaders,  and  retiring  to 
live  with  his  brother  Charles  and  help  him  in  his 
troubles,  he  became  ill  from  the  worries  of  the  per¬ 
secution  and  died. 

John  Henry  entered  the  Capuchin  order,  but  was 
driven  from  his  monastery,  arrested  and  exiled  for 
life  to  French  Guiana  in  South  America. 

Of  his  sisters  three,  and  perhaps  four,  entered 
religion.  Their  convents  were  suppressed  and  they 
were  dispersed,  but  they  retained  their  religious  spir¬ 
it  in  spite  of  persecution  and  persevered  in  their  vo¬ 
cation,  leading  lives  of  charity  and  sacrifice  in  their 
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own  homes  until  peace  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  community  life.  One,  as  Sister  Alex¬ 
andrine,  died  in  1827,  and  Sister  Mary  Ann,  after 
years  of  participation  in  the  charitable  works  of  her 
reverend  brother  John  Henry,  who  escaped  from  his 
place  of  banishment  and  became  a  priest  in  London, 
died  a  member  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Hoegaerden  in  Belgium  in  1840.  These  two  last 
named  sisters  were  in  a  special  manner  benefactors 
of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  of  Kentucky,  an  order 
founded  by  their  brother  Charles. 

At  the  age  of  six  Charles  was  sent  to  school,  and 
schools  were  numerous  and  well  conducted  in  those 
days  when  Science  and  Religion  were  free  and  went 
hand  in  hand.  They  became  less  plentiful  when  Re¬ 
ligion  was  banished  and  Science  permitted  to  live  only 
upon  condition  of  repudiating  God  as  her  foundation. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  finished 
his  elementary  studies  and  entered  college  at  Enghien. 
From  Enghien  he  passel  to  Gheel,  and  then  to  Louvain 
for  the  study  of  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  entered  the  seminary  at  Mechlin  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  there  ordained  on 
November  1,  1785. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  a  man  of  unusual  humility. 
From  such  of  his  writings  as  have  come  down  to  us 
we  may  easily  judge  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  of  philosophy,  of  theology,  of  Scripture,  of 
Church  History  and  the  history  of  the  Saints,  yet  he 
shrank  from  all  praise,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  being 
ignorant  and  incompetent  in  the  work  of  God.  Duty 
was  a  great  thing  with  him,  and  when  duty  called 
him  he  brought  into  action  those  great  powers  of 
mind  and  soul  which  he  so  modestly  disclaimed.  These 
characteristics,  while  they  made  him  diffident  of 
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himself,  gave  him  a  wonderful  estimate  of  the  faith 
and  practices  of  the  Church,  and  a  dread  of  everything 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  departure  from  her  teach¬ 
ings  or  a  relaxation  in  her  time-honored  discipline.  He 
could  never  become  a  heretic,  for  he  held  too  firmly 
to  what  he  had  been  taught;  he  never  could  become 
a  schismatic,  for  authority  was  to  him  the  most  sacred 
thing  in  the  world  after  his  faith;  he  never  could  be¬ 
come  a  sinner,  for  the  shadow  of  sin  was  a  nightmare 
to  him.  These  three  things,  with  his  great  desire  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  and  his 
neighbors’  souls,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  guiding 
motives  of  his  life. 

The  first  appointment  of  Father  Nerinckx  was  as  an 
assistant  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Rumold  in 
Mechlin,  over  which  see  the  Cardinal  de  Frankenberg 
then  presided  as  Archbishop.  He  was  second  as¬ 
sistant,  but  the  position  suited  him  perfectly,  for  in 
it  he  fohnd  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  priestly 
zeal  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolitan 
parish,  while  the  pastor  and  the  older  assistant  could 
care  for  the  more  important  ones  in  a  worldly  sense, 
and  direct  and  encourage  him  in  his  work. 

During  his  stay  of  eight  years  in  Mechlin  Father 
Nerinckx  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  study 
his  people  and  observe  those  things  which  were  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  religion,  and  those  which  were  a  detriment  to 
it.  The  rich  had  their  virtues,  but  they  had  also  their 
amusements,  which  were  not  always  so  very  innocent. 
The  poor  were  not  slow  to  imitate  the  rich  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  go  farther  in  the  neglect  of  religion. 
The  old  divisions  of  the  people  into  social  classes  in 
aristocratic  countries,  divisions  dictated  by  birth, 
wealth,  the  professions,  the  necessity  of  labor,  etc., 
had  their  advantages  in  protecting  the  weak,  in  caring 
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for  the  poor,  and  in  preserving  order,  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  world  had  not  superseded  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  but  with  the  decline  of  religion  they  ceased 
to  benefit  any  class  of  society.  The  assumed  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  wealthier  classes  became  real  when  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  ceased  to  look  to  them  for  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  and  began  to  regard  them  with  envy 
and  jealousy,  as  masters  unjustly  profiting  by  the 
labors  of  others.  By  this  they  made  themselves  real 
servants  and  formed  themselves  into  a  world  of  their 
own,  in  which  the  stronger  ones  imitated  the  very 
things  they  condemned  in  the  higher  classes  and  made 
lower  servants  of  the  weaker  ones.  This  was  not  favor¬ 
able  to  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  personal 
responsibility,  but  rather  produced  a  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  dependence  that  made  the  action  of  auth¬ 
ority  necessary  in  their  control  and  direction.  As 
long  as  religion  had  its  hold  upon  them  they  could  be 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  priest,  who  represented 
an  authority  they  respected.  But  he  must  be  firm  and 
logical,  using  the  authority  which  they  recognized  ra¬ 
ther  than  persuasion  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 
The  decline  of  the  religious  sentiment  caused  them 
to  resent  this  authority  and  to  go  as  far  as  they  dared 
in  opposing  it,  but  it  was  only  when  the  religious 
sense  was  entirely  lost  that  they  became  specially 
restless  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community. 

Growing  out  of  these  conditions  were  several  con¬ 
sequences.  Such  people  were  easily  imposed  upon  by 
demagogues  and  led  into  revolt  if  freed  from  the  proper 
restraining  influences,  and  as  religion  was  the  strong¬ 
est  of  these  influences,  the  revolution  always  considered 
the  priest  as  its  exponent  and  the  first  enemy  to  be 
removed.  Then,  the  priest  himself,  from  the  constant 
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necessity  of  using  authority,  was  apt  to  become 
positive  in  his  manner  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  dicta¬ 
torial.  This  tendency  might  have  been  noticed  in  most 
of  the  priests  who  were  our  pioneer  missionaries,  and 
who  came  to  America  from  European  countries  where 
they  had  already  exercised  the  ministry  or  had  been 
educated  under  the  old  regime.  In  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  they  had  seen  the  evils  that  appeared  as  soon  as 
vigilance  was  relaxed  and  the  strictest  rules  of  repres¬ 
sion  departed  from.  Dread  of  like  results  from  equal 
liberty  made  them  stern  in  all  their  dealings  with  sin, 
and  who  will  say  that  the  permanent  effects  of  their 
rigid  practice  are  not  blessings  that  far  outreached 
its  temporary  inconveniences? 

Sometimes  this  strictness  on  their  part  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  spirit  of  Jansenism  by  those  who  were 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  motives  of  this 
heresy  and  the  habits  of  zeal  contracted  in  circum¬ 
stances  where  constant  vigilance  was  the  price  of  faith 
and  virtue.  These  men  could  use  gentleness  and  mercy 
to  the  sinner,  but  they  never  could  become  laxists  and 
condone  sin  in  any  shape.  Their  principles  were  the 
sound  principles  of  the  Church;  circumstances  and 
their  own  dispositions  influenced  their  application  of 
them. 

• 

The  zeal  of  Father  Nerinckx  was  early  recognized 
in  his  work  at  Mechlin,  and  his  talents  and  learning 
also  brought  him  into  notice.  Cardinal  Frankenberg 
saw  the  capabilities  of  the  young  curate  and  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  enter  the  Concursus,  or  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  for  parishes  in  1794.  These  examinations 
consisted  of  written  answers  to  nine  questions  of 
Scriptural  history  and  exegesis ;  nine  upon  the  dogma 
of  God  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  nine  upon  moral 
theology  and  the  application  of  the  sacraments.  St. 
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Thomas  was  the  approved  authority  followed,  with 
others  quoted  to  elucidate  difficulties.  A  sermon  was 
also  required  upon  a  given  text.  A  volume  is  now 
before  the  writer  containing  all  the  questions  and  their 
solutions  of  all  the  annual  examinations  in  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Mechlin  from  1745  to  1796,  with  the  names 
of  the  pastors  appointed  during  those  years. 

In  1794  thirteen  positions  were  to  be  competed  for, 
and  fifty-three  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
the  Concursus.  In  the  result  Father  Nerinckx  ranked 
second,  and  was  named  pastor  of  Meerbeek,  a  country 
parish  near  Everberg  in  Brabant,  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  Brussels  and  Louvain.  These  appointments  were 
for  merit,  proven  by  talent  or  long  years  of  service, 
and  most  pastors  spent  their  lives  in  their  first  parish. 
Many  of  them,  also,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that,  with  the  passing  of  years  and  the 
coming  on  of  infirmities  inevitable  to  man,  the  activity 
of  youth  would  grow  less,  and  evils  grow  greater 
under  relaxed  care  and  vigilance.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  predecessor  of  Father  Nerinckx,  who  had 
held  the  parish  of  Meerbeek  since  1758. 

Then,  too,  the  teachings  of  the  Revolution  had 
entered  Belgium  at  this  time,  and  were  making  some 
headway  among  certain  classes  of  the  people.  Many 
grew  careless  of  religion,  families  lost  piety,  and  the 
children  were  growing  up  without  proper  care  and  in¬ 
struction,  but  not  without  the  vices  of  their  age.  The 
churches,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  were  poorly 
attended  and  badly  kept  up,  and  the  old  pastors  were 
ending  their  lives  in  bitterness  in  the  midst  of  evils 
which  they  could  not  avert,  and  for  which  they  were 
often  blamed  most  unjustly. 

No  doubt  the  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  clergy  made  the  growth  of  these  evils  a  more 
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easy  matter,  for  Father  Nerinckx  laments,  “the  care¬ 
lessness  and  lack  of  discipline  among  some  of  them, 
the  richness  of  the  furnishings  of  their  houses,  the 
-sumptuousness  of  their  table,  the  oft-repeated  ban¬ 
quets,  protracted  until  late  hours,  without  speaking  of 
other  excesses  which  take  place  on  such  occasions, 
the  frequent  excursions,  visits  for  mere  pastime,  and 
such  conversation  that  if  a  blind  man  were  present 
at  their  meetings  he  would  not  know  whether  he  was 
among  clerics  or  lay  people.” 

The  political  situation,  never  very  clear,  had  again 
become  dark.  The  war  that  had  given  the  Belgian 
provinces  to  Austria  had  left  the  country  a  few  years 
of  respite,  but  now  the  armies  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  fresh  from  the  massacres  of  La  Vendee  and  10,- 
000  strong,  were  sent  into  Belgium.  They  found  some 
encouragement  and  no  active  opposition,  but  those  who 
assisted  or  favored  them  were  men  who  were  personally 
selfish  and  avaricious,  or  men  who  preferred  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  own  faction  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  times  gives  us  this  pic¬ 
ture.  The  French  armies  had  taken  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  the  Bonapartes  were  rising  to  influence 
in  France.  The  Pope  was  carried  a  prisoner  from 
Rome  to  die  in  a  fortress  at  Valence;  religion  was 
placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary  power;  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  was 
a  fugitive  from  his  diocese,  and  the  pastors  who  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  dictated  by  the  in¬ 
vaders,  which  oath  was  equivalent  to  perjury  and 
apostasy,  were  proscribed,  and  any  performance  of 
religious  functions  on  their  part  was  made  a  crime 
against  the  State.  Monasteries  and  convents  were 
closed  and  the  inmates  turned  into  the  streets  in  the 
name  of  liberty  to  seek  a  freedom  they  did  not  ask. 
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Starvation  might  come  to  them,  or  they  might  seek 
bread  by  honorable  or  dishonorable  means,  it  did  not 
matter  to  the  patriots  who  sent  them  forth,  but  if 
they  refused  to  accept  the  forced  gift  of  liberty  they 
were  sent  into  exile  or  to  the  galleys. 

But  let  us  hear  Father  Nerinckx  himself  tell  of 
the  scenes  through  which  he  passed.  The  following 
account  is  prepared  from  notes  left  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  in  his  old  parish  of  Meerbeek,  and  only  lately 
found.  For  their  translation  thanks  are  due  to  Rev. 
Julian  T.  Pieters  of  Fredericktown,  Washington 
county,  Ky.  They  begin  with  the  time  of  his  install¬ 
ation  as  pastor  of  Meerbeek,  in  1794. 

“At  Mechlin,  the  previous  year,  I  suffered  from 
the  first  invasion  of  the  French  under  Dumourier,  and 
the  day  after  my  installation  as  pastor  of  Meerbeek 
the  second  invading  army  under  Pichegru  reached  my 
parish.  All  the  friends  who  had  come  for  my  install¬ 
ation,  and  even  my  relatives,  fled  upon  receipt  of  the 
news,  and  left  me  alone  in  a  strange  place  to  meet 
*  the  trouble.  This  proves  that  it  is  good  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  not  in  men  in  whom  there  is  no  salva¬ 
tion,  for  as  long  as  you  are  in  prosperity  they  will 
be  with  you,  but  when  adversity  comes  they  abandon 
you. 

“The  9th  day  of  July  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  I  was  forced  to  flee  from  my  house 
in  the  dress  of  a  layman  and  seek  refuge  in  various 
houses  for  about  three  weeks.  When  they  were  gone 
I  returned  to  my  house  and  was  pretty  safe  for  the 
rest  of  that  year. 

“My  first  work  was  to  study  my  people.  I  found 
them  as  they  are  almost  everywhere  in  the  country — 
a  few  good  ones  mixed  with  many  bad  ones,  and  this 
is  specially  true  in  times  of  calamity.  They  are  igno- 
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rant  of  religion,  and  their  ignorance  is  crass  and  wil¬ 
ful,  just  as  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  instructions 
continually  given  (to  them,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
will  tell  you,  in  deed  if  not  in  word,  that  they  prefer 
not  to  have  the  knowledge  you  wish  to  give  them. 
You  will  find  thieves  among  them  ready  to  steal  and 
profane  even  the  goods  of  the  Church,  and  many  who 
despise  the  priest  and  deserve  only  to  have  the  dirt 
from  the  shoes  of  God’s  minister  shaken  upon  their 
heads.  They  curse  and  blaspheme  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  and  wallow  in  filth  and  debauchery  like  brutes. 
There  were  frequent  and  demoralizing  dances  which 
the  young  people  attended,  and  their  gatherings  might 
be  classified  as  a  lot  of  Flemish  roosters  among  a  flock 
of  French  hens.  I  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of 
work.  They  watched  all  I  did,  listened  to  every  word, 
and  from  the  very  first  I  suffered  from  their  evil 
tongues.  I  tried  to  be  the  same  to  all,  never  visiting 
them  for  mere  ceremony,  taking  nothing  from  them 
gratis,  never  having  them  at  my  house  except  for  their 
spiritual  good,  and  I  never  entertained  female  visitors. 
I  tried  to  be  kind  and  friendly  with  all  but  familiar 
with  none,  and  they  called  me  proud  and  haughty 
because  I  did  not  idle  my  time  in  gossiping  with  them. 
They  had  a  respectful  fear  for  authority,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  treat  them  with  a  certain  severity  kindly 
exercised. 

“I  found  the  children  somewhat  better,  and  I  could 
work  with  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  the 
older  ones  I  used  shame  and  prayer  added  to  persua¬ 
sion.  The  year  before  I  came  there  was  not  a  single 
marriage,  and  for  some  time  after  I  came  children 
were  born  before  the  marriage  of  their  parents.  There 
were  scarcely  300  communions  during  my  first  year, 
but  the  third  year  there  were  3000.  So,  glory  be  to 
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God!  piety  did  increase.  Some  go  to  confession  only 
twice  a  year,  and  then  to  visiting  confessors,  or  to 
Louvain.  I  am  glad  they  go  somewhere,  and  I  hope 
they  are  in  earnest  in  repentance,  but  I  leave  that  to 
God.  They  paid  very  little  of  their  dues  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  first  year  I  received  about  2500  francs,  and 
the  second  year  3400  francs.  In  my  third  year  (1797) 
at  least  50  families  paid  nothing,  and  the  rest  as  they 
pleased,  about  600  francs,  and  the  fourth  year,  when 
I  was  hiding,  I  got  nothing  except  as  I  begged  it  from 
door  to  door. 

“When  I  went  to  Meerbeek  I  began  to  repair  and 
decorate  the  church,  set  out  trees  and  improve  the 
grounds.  There  were  several  pieces  of  property  that 
brought  in  a  little  revenue,  but  the  French  took  most 
of  it  and  levied  forced  contributions  besides.  I  tried 
to  save  as  much  as  I  could  from  them  by  increasing 
the  poor  fund,  and  buying  church  furnishings  which 
were  badly  needed,  for  the  church  was  almost  bare  of 
furniture  and  sadly  neglected.  There  were  two  altars 
with  four  metal  candlesticks  on  each,  and  the  seats 
were  rough  and  unpainted,  and  the  treasury  contained 
only  the  small  sum  of  90  francs.  I  bought  at  Mechlin 
six  carved  and  gilt  candlesticks  with  crucifix  to  match, 
two  large  candelabra  with  branches,  four  silvered 
candlesticks,  a  brass  sanctuary  lamp,  statue  and 
shrine  of  St.  Anthony,  a  new  organ,  new  cruets 
for  the  baptistery,  new  missal,  antiphonaries,  four 
new  stoles  and  two  new  presses  for  the  vestments.  I 
cleaned  up  and  repaired  the  crowns  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  and  all  their  drapery,  and  all  the 
sacred  vessels.  I  also  improved  the  confessionals,  put 
in  seven  new  pews  in  the  place  of  old  benches,  and 
procured  partly  at  my  own  expense  relics  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  St.  Barbara,  St.  Charles,  St.  Rumold,  St.  Liber- 
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tas,  and  a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  and  had  them  ex¬ 
posed  for  veneration  on  stated  days,  and  all  the  other 
relics  I  had  placed  in  new  cases.  In  this  way  I  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  French  and  saved  some  of  my  money. 
They  robbed  my  neighbor  of  Berthem,  Father  Van 
Dam  of  holy  memory,  not  leaving  him  a  dish  to  eat 
from,  so  that  he  had  to  go  to  Everberg  for  his  meals. 

“In  order  to  bring  back  the  people  I  did  not  es¬ 
tablish  many  societies  at  first.  I  organized  just  one 
locally  and  called  it  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Souls  in  Purgatory,  and  I  invited  everybody  to  join  it, 
and  I  was  happy  when  I  had  100  names  on  my  list. 
There  was  another  society  of  the  Archers  of  St.  Se¬ 
bastian,  but  it  was  not  altogether  a  religious  society 
of  the  church.  It  had  social  and  benevolent  features, 
but  it  helped  also,  and  I  tried  to  direct  it  so  that  the 
members  would  not  be  led  into  too  great  indulgence 
through  its  sociability.  At  a  later  date  I  had  other 
societies.  I  made  all  the  services  of  Sunday  and  Holy- 
days  as  solemn  as  I  could  so  as  to  impress  the  people, 
and  I  said  many  masses  gratis  for  special  intentions, 
and  had  processions  in  different  parts  of  the  parish 
and  to  distant  shrines,  singing  the  litanies  and  reciting 
the  rosary  and  other  prayers.  On  every  possible  oc¬ 
casion  also  I  preached  to  them  and  instructed  them  in 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  religion. 

“But  it  was  with  the  children  that  I  tried  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner  to  effect  some  good  and  reach  their  elders. 
To  get  the  best  results  from  the  children  I  divided 
the  parish  into  four  catechetical  districts  and  named 
them  after  the  four  Evangelists.  In  each  district  I 
appointed  an  instructor  and  a  secretary.  These  saw 
to  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  heard  their  les¬ 
sons  when  I  was  not  present,  but  I  visited  them  fre¬ 
quently  and  instructed  them  and  listened  to  the  re- 
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ports  of  their  progress.  I  had  the  children  take  their 
catechisms  with  them  when  they  were  minding  the 
cows  in  the  fields,  and  I  asked  them  questions  when 
I  met  any  of  them.  I  taught  them  to  pray  before  and 
after  meals,  to  greet  others  with  the  salutation  ‘Praised 
be  Jesus  Christ !’,  to  recite  the  litanies  and  to  tell  their 
parents  and  the  servants  the  intentions  for  which  they 
were  recited,  viz:  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name,  for 
blasphemers ;  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  for  the  impure ; 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  thieves;  of  the  Guardian  Angels, 
for  detractors ;  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  for  thanksgiving. 
I  also  taught  them  to  say  ‘God  forgive  you!’  when 
they  saw  anyone  sin,  and  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  prayers  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  and  to 
perform  acts  of  mortification  and  praise,  such  as  fast¬ 
ing  until  9  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  in  honor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
They  were  to  come  to  confession  every  two  months, 
and  I  had  about  sixty  who  carried  out  this  practice 
faithfully.  For  the  school  I  said  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  its  opening  in  November,  and  I  watched  the 
catechism  and  the  instructions,  and  I  saw  that  no 
dangerous  books  were  brought  in  by  the  children. 
Then  I  introduced  the  custom  among  the  children  of 
visiting  the  church  before  school,  and  of  going  to 
say  a  prayer  in  the  graveyard. 

“Our  First  Communion  was  on  Palm  Sunday,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  week  of  daily  preparation.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  began  with  holy  mass,  and  the  children  were  on 
the  first  benches.  After  mass  I  had  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  say  aloud  this  or  a  similar  prayer : 

“  ‘Oh  Fathers !  Oh  Mothers !  Oh  Brothers !  Oh  Sis¬ 
ters!  Oh  Neighbors!  Oh  Children  of  the  District!  We 
are  chosen  to  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  of 
the  Royal  Banquet  of  the  Lamb.  After  eight  days  it 
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will  be  our  Pasch.  Our  pastor  has  permitted  us  to 
come  to  this  banquet.  Our  Bridegroom,  Jesus,  is  com¬ 
ing  to  give  Himself  to  us.  But  how  shall  we  appear 
before  the  face  of  our  Lord?  It  may  be  that  we  are 
steeped  in  sin,  certainly  we  are  without  virtue.  Pray 
for  us  that  we  may  worthily  prepare  ourselves  dur¬ 
ing  these  eight  days,  and  become  fit  to  feed  upon  this 
divine  food.’ 

“These  and  other  exercises  I  made  as  touching  and 
as  public  as  possible,  and  I  had  the  children  say  the 
Acts  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  with  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  and  add  a  prayer  for  me  and  another  for 
themselves  that  there  might  not  be  a  Judas  among 
them. 

“The  older  people  let  themselves  be  touched  by  all 
this,  and  one  year  I  had  ten  men  and  eleven  women 
for  general  confession.  Yet  all  did  not  return,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  work  done  through  the  church, 
the  school,  the  catechism,  the  choir,  the  altar  boys 
and  all  the  different  societies.  I  tried  to  make  all 
things  and  all  persons  act  as  helps  in  the  work,  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  Revolution  had  brought 
in  anarchy,  insubordination,  corruption  of  morals  and 
a  long  train  of  evils,  and  the  poor  people,  seduced  by 
brilliant  promises,  fell  victims  to  its  infidelity  and  its 
sins. 

“To  the  greater  disgrace,  if  possible,  of  the  al¬ 
ready  degraded  French  government  it  may  be  stated, 
that  it  chose  the  greatest  rascals  and  thieves  to  carry 
out  its  laws,  and  these  men  put  their  own  hates  and 
enmities  into  the  execution  of  the  decrees.  An  agent 
was  assigned  to  my  parish  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Church  Council,  a  worthless  fellow  named  Van  der 
Elst,  born  in  the  next  parish,  and  of  very  little  faith. 
With  a  few  others  of  the  same  stripe,  who  had  the 
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affairs  of  the  French  more  at  heart  than  the  good 
of  their  own  congregations,  he  took  the  tithe  money 
and  played  the  hypocrite  for  two  years,  pretending  to 
be  our  friend,  but  the  third  year  he  blossomed  out  in¬ 
to  an  open  advocate  and  instrument  of  persecution. 
John  Neefs  of  my  parish  was  made  his  secretary,  a 
man  like  Van  der  Elst,  who  was  poor  through  shiftless¬ 
ness  but  not  quite  as  corrupt,  for  he  had  some  little 
faith  left  yet. 

“On  Easter  Sunday,  1797,  a  decree  was  sent  to  me 
and  to  the  other  pastors  of  the  district  forbidding  us 
to  perform  any  pastoral  offices  until  we  had  taken 
the  oath.  Thanks  to  God,  I  did  not  even  think  of 
taking  it,  and  we  held  a  meeting  of  priests — eleven  of 
us,  I  think, — and  decided  neither  to  take  it  nor  to 
desist  from  our  pastoral  duties.  I  prepared  a  pro¬ 
test  for  my  parishioners  to  sign  to  the  department  at 
Brussels,  and  many  other  parishes  did  the  same,  and 
that  delayed  matters  for  a  little  while.  I  also  made 
two  public  protests  in  my  church  against  the  taking  of 
the  tithes,  and  against  any  intruders  who  might  violate 
the  sanctity  of  my  house  or  my  fields,  as  well  as  against 
any  priest  who  might  be  sent  by  the  government  to 
take  charge  of  my  parish  in  case  I  would  be  forced 
to  leave.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  had  given  us  full 
jurisdiction  when  he  was  expelled  in  1794,  and  I  would 
yield  no  jurisdiction  to  any  priest  who  had  taken  the 
oath. 

“Public  processions  were  prohibited,  but  on  Corpus 
Christi  the  people  of  my  four  districts  came  in  different 
processions  to  the  church  for  mass  and  vespers,  and 
after  vespers  all  marched  together  carrying  green 
boughs  of  trees  and  saying  their  prayers.  Benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given,  the  relics 
of  the  saints  were  venerated,  and  a  full  day  of  praise 
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to  God  was  ended  with  the  Te  Deum.  You  would  hard¬ 
ly  believe  what  a  crowd  of  people  were  present,  even 
of  strangers.  I  was  specially  singled  out  on  account 
of  these  things,  and  also  because  I  denounced  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  named  Cloudts.  He  was  a  public  heretic, 
and  denied  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence,  of  Purga¬ 
tory  and  Hell,  etc.,  but  he  had  influential  friends  at 
Everberg  and  they  held  it  against  me. 

“On  June  1st,  1797  the  prefect  of  the  district 
wrote  to  me  that  I  would  be  arrested  if  I  kept  on  with 
my  work.  He  had  previously  said  that  I  ought  to  be 
in  jail,  forgotten  by  God  and  the  devil.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  but  I  did  not  worry  myself  sick 
over  his  threats.  On  September  13th  masses  ceased 
in  Brussels,  Louvain,  etc.,  and  the  next  day  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  published  at  Meerbeek,  but  I  said  mass  on 
Sunday  the  17th  and  heard  100  confessions — the  last 
of  my  public  ministrations.  I  still  said  mass  pri¬ 
vately,  and  told  the  people  to  come  to  the  church  to 
adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  long  as  I  was  there, 
and  after  I  was  gone  to  come  and  venerate  the  cru¬ 
cifix  as  on  Good  Friday.  For  sick  calls  I  had  a  sign, 
and  the  sight  of  a  man  walking  bare-headed  meant 
that  I  should  bring  the  Viaticum,  and  the  people  as¬ 
sembled  of  their  own  accord  to  honor  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  house  of  the  sick.  My  brother,  who 
had  been  a  novice  with  the  Capuchins,  was  with  me, 
and  I  explained  all  to  him  so  that  he  would  under¬ 
stand  if  I  was  not  at  home,  and  tell  me. 

“On  September  27th,  after  I  had  said  mass,  I  heard 
that  Van  der  Elst  was  coming  to  arrest  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  officiated  at  a  solemn  requiem  mass  at  Everberg. 
Some  wretch  of  an  outsider  had  informed  on  us.  I 
went  away  to  Ninove  and  then  to  Brussels.  The  magis¬ 
trate  was  angry  at  not  finding  me,  and  he  came  again 
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on  the  30th  with  the  warrant.  At  Brussels  a  friend¬ 
ly  lawyer  told  me  that  I  had  better  -hide,  and  attend 
my  parish  secretly  as  some  other  priests  were  doing. 
For  some  time  I  roamed  about,  saying  mass  when  I 
could,  stopping  mostly  at  Ninove,  but  I  also  visited 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Hal,  Tirlemont,  Mechlin  and  the 
villages  on  the  roads,  and  sometimes  in  my  own  parish. 
One  of  my  parishioners,  John  Gilgres,  who  had  no 
family  but  his  wife,  made  me  a  little  cell  in  his  own 
house,  and  for  a  time  I  was  pretty  safe  there. 

“In  the  meantime  a  plague  attacked  the  cattle  and 
a  great  many  died.  My  parishioners  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Scherpenheuvel,  Our  Lady  of  Montaigu,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cessation  of  the  scourge,  and  my  brother, 
the  Capuchin  novice,  went  with  them.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  judge  by  some  informer  and  arrested  by 
Van  der  Elst.  He  was  taken  to  Brussels  by  six  soldiers 
and  put  in  prison.  After  many  false  accusations  were 
made  against  him  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile 
with  three  others.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
d’Avelenge  of  Louvain,  and  the  others  were  members 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  They  were  taken 
to  Rochefort  in  France  to  be  shipped  to  Guiana.  My 
brother  was  accused  of  being  a  priest  and  attending 
to  the  parish  of  Meerbeek,  while  in  fact  he  was  a 
layman  and  not  over  22  years  old.  This  event  was  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  our  parents,  and  of  great  ex¬ 
pense  also,  for  by  April,  1798  they  had  spent  1600 
francs  in  his  case.  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it, 
for  my  brother  suffered  many  other  trials  with  his 
181  brethren  in  captivity,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that, 
when  at  sea  in  the  ship  La  Charente,  they  were  forced 
to  take  part  in  a  very  serious  battle  against  the  English. 

“My  brother  Francis,  a  bachelor  of  medicine,  was  al¬ 
ready  dead.  He  died  December  22,  1794,  from  an  illness 
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brought  on  by  the  troubles,  fears  and  vexations  caused 
by  the  French.  He  came  to  Meerbeek  to  cheer  and 
help  me  in  my  first  trials  with  the  French  persecutors. 
He  was  buried  at  Ninove.  R.  I.  P. 

“During  all  my  wanderings  I  was  dressed  as  an 
ordinary  countryman,  always  wearing  a  blue  over¬ 
alls,  and  I  carried  a  pass  under  an  assumed  name, — • 
first  it  was  Kiekens,  then  it  was  Van  Meerbeek,  and 
again  it  was  Van  Rompaey,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  was 
never  asked  for  it. 

“At  Mechlin  I  stopped  with  a  basketmaker  named 
Koch,  and  on  Epiphany,  1798,  we  had  exposition  all 
day  and  a  sermon  at  which  about  twenty  persons  were 
present,  although  we  were  close  to  the  Neckerspoel 
gate  where  the  soldiers  were  on  guard.  One  Friday 
at  Louvain  I  was  recognized  by  the  sexton  of  Ever- 
berg  who,  they  said,  betrayed  me,  and  I  would  have 
been  arrested  if  I  had  not  gone  away.  At  Easter  I 
was  in  Mechlin,  and  I  assisted  the  vicar  at  St.  Peter’s 
church,  but  only  in  the  evening  when  there  was  less 
danger  of  being  recognized.  It  would  have  been  a 
serious  matter  then,  for  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  7, 
a  decree  was  issued  declaring  me  a  ‘fugitive’  and  liable 
to  seizure  and  punishment  at  any  time.  That  punish¬ 
ment  might  have  been  death  or  exile  at  the  will  of  the 
judge.  In  this  list  of  those  who  were  condemned  my 
name  was  sixteenth  among  thirty-one,  a  prominence 
I  appreciated.  God  be  praised,  for  Whose  sake  my 
name  was  odious  to  my  persecutors. 

“I  went  a  few  times  during  the  night  to  my  parish, 
leaving  again  before  daylight,  and  other  priests  went 
there  also  in  case  of  necessity,  so  I  was  not  anxious 
about  my  people.  An  impostor  of  a  layman  went 
there  once  and  pretended  to  be  the  superior  of  the 
Capuchins,  but  he  was  found  out  and  straightway 
punished.  I  also  went  there  once  in  daylight,  on  April 
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12,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  expose  myself  too  much. 
I  was  so  well  disguised  that  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
as  I  passed  my  house  my  own  dog  did  not  recognize  me. 
After  this  I  consulted  with  friends,  among  them  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Van  Rymenam,  V.  G.,  and  decided 
to  remain  in  concealment  and  wait  patiently  in  the 
Lord  until  the  persecution  would  cease.  With  this 
resolution  I  left  the  vicinity  of  Meerbeek,  committing 
myself  to  the  Lord  and  leaving  everything  dear  to 
me  in  His  care. 

“In  all  these  trials,  and  many,  many  others,  I  give 
thanks  to  God,  because  I  hope  I  am  suffering  for  His 
name  and  His  glory,  and  because  during  them  He  in¬ 
spired  me  with  the  thought  of  those  solid  devotions 
which  I  speak  of  in  this  volume  and  in  others,  and 
which  I  wish  to  practice  for  my  salvation  and  for  that 
of  others. 

“Future  ages  may  wonder  that  such  afflictions  could 
be  heaped  upon  us,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
believe  it,  but  these  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  evils  of  the 
persecution.  My  part  in  the  chalice  may  not  have  been 
as  great  as  I  deserved,  although  I  had  not  then  reach¬ 
ed  the  bottom,  but  God’s  will  be  done,  I  am  ready 
for  the  scourge  here  if  it  will  only  save  me  from  eter¬ 
nal  punishment.  But  it  is  hard  to  bear  that  the  Church 
should  be  so  afflicted  and  the  honor  of  God  so  outraged 
for  our  sins,  unless  it  should  be  that  in  the  future 
greater  graces  may  come  where  sin  did  more  abound. 
The  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  God  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  His  holy  law  forbidden ;  robbery,  sacrilege  and 
the  encouragement  of  every  vice;  imprisonment,  exile, 
death ;  apostasy  (there  were  nine  apostates  within  two 
miles  of  my  church)  and  a  lamentable  schism  rending 
the  seamless  garment  of  Christ  aided,  abetted,  and 
instigated  by  the  impious  and  ungodly  Jansenists !  Alas, 
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Lord  God,  how  terrible  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Living  God!  How  terrible  are  the  judgments  of 
God !  Let  future  historians  rather  than  me  relate  the 
apostasies,  perjuries,  treasons  and  sacrileges  among 
the  fallen  priests, — the  infamous  goddesses  set  up  in 
every  city  and  incensed,  and  the  general  scandals  and 
perversions  among  the  people.  I  know  of  but  few 
cities  where  all  these  abominations  did  not  take  place. 
But  I  cover  these  things  with  a  veil  and  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  writing  their  history.” 

After  reading  this  account  given  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  we  would  ask  if  more  be  needed  of  trial  or  of 
faithful  endurance  to  produce  the  saint?  But  the 
end  is  not  yet,  and  if  the  trials  are  abated  the  spirit 
of  labor,  suffering,  humility  and  sacrifice  remains  to 
the  end. 


CHAPTER  III 


FATHER  NERINCKX  GOES  TO  DENDERMONDE.  —  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  NUNS.  —  CARES  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  PRISONERS.  — 
PLANS  OF  FUTURE  WORK.  —  RULE  OF  LIFE.  —  GREETING 
TO  SUCCESSOR.  —  WRITINGS.  —  JOSEPHISM 
AND  JANSENISM. 

The  publication  of  this  last  list  of  proscribed  and 
condemned  priests  virtually  ended  Father  Nerinckx’s 
power  for  good  among  his  people.  His  enemies  were 
becoming  too  watchful  and  spies  too  numerous  for 
him  long  to  escape  their  hands.  There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  go  away  and  in  some  safe  place  wait 
for  better  times,  when  he  hoped  to  come  back  to  com¬ 
fort  his  bereaved  and  bewildered  flock,  and  bring  back 
the  lost  and  straying  from  the  fold.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  made  his  way  secretly  to  the  city  of  Dender- 
monde  in  the  Diocese  of  Ghent  in  East  Flanders,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Blaise. 

Among  the  nuns  at  this  hospital  was  Sister  M. 
Constantia  Langendries,  an  aunt  of  Father  Nerinckx, 
and  it  was  her  presence  that  decided  him  to  seek  shelter 
and  concealment  there.  Other  priests  had  gone  there 
before  him,  and  two  of  them  had  been  discovered  and 
sent  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  France  for  deportment  to 
a  penal  colony.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
hospital  was  located,  Rev.  N.  Schellekens,  was  in  hid¬ 
ing  there  at  that  very  time,  and  quietly  acting  as 
chaplain  to  the  institution. 
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The  superior  of  the  house  was  Sister  Ferdinanda 
Kiekens,  and  she,  as  well  as  the  other  sisters,  was 
rejoiced  to  have  Father  Nerinckx  among'  them.  They 
tell  us  in  their  annals  that,  “being  entirely  unknown 
to  the  citizens  he  could  be  of  special  help  to  us,  while 
his  parish  was  secretly  visited  and  cared  for  by  others. 
He  lived  in  the  old  dormitory  in  a  room  called  The 
Lion’s  Den,  now  St.  Blaise’s  room.  It  was  in  bad 
condition,  but  he  plastered  it  entirely  by  himself,  and 
added  to  it  a  little  secret  cell  in  which  he  could  hide 
in  case  of  necessity.” 

Father  Nerinckx  had  not  been  long  there  before  the 
sisters  discerned  his  worth.  His  deep  but  unassuming 
piety,  his  regularity,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  the  spiritual  life  impressed  them, 
and  they  requested  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  work 
of  directing  them  in  spiritual  things.  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  was  not  averse  to  work,  but  he  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  direction  of  nuns,  and  his  humility 
took  alarm  at  this  request.  Their  annals  again  tell 
us  that  “it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  the  convent,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  the  sisters.  He  alleged  that 
he  was  an  outsider  from  another  diocese,  while  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  was  in  the  house.  But  the  pastor 
was  going  to  leave  the  house  to  attend  to  his  people, 
and  he  had  jurisdiction  in  the  Diocese  of  Ghent  as 
well  as  in  Mechlin.  Then  he  pleaded  that  he  was 
entirely  without  experience  in  the  great  science 
of  directing  religious  to  the  perfection  of  their  state, 
and  he  feared  trouble  in  case  he  attempted  to  reform 
abuses,  and  remarked  that  he  had  noticed  a  few  ir¬ 
regularities  which  had  crept  in  during  the  time  that 
the  house  had  been  deprived  of  a  spiritual  director.  The 
necessity  of  a  director  was  thus  made  more  clear,  and 
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at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  task,  but  he 
yielded  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  1st,  that 
special  prayers  should  be  said  daily  by  all  that  he 
might  receive  the  grace  to  direct  them  properly,  and 
that  they  might  accept  his  direction  in  the  proper 
spirit;  2ndly,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  sisters 
would  express  their  desire  to  accept  his  direction ;  and 
3rdly,  that  every  sister  should  give  him  in  writing  a 
statement  upon  her  conscience  of  any  abuse  or  ir¬ 
regularity  of  which  she  might  be  cognizant  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  house,  yet  without  wounding  charity 
or  accusing  any  individual  sister.” 

These  conditions  may  seem  somewhat  unusual,  and 
no  doubt  they  were,  but  they  show  the  great  humility 
of  Father  Nerinckx,  who  would  not  assume  such  an 
office  without  some  proof  that  it  was  God’s  will  and 
not  his  own  that  called  him  to  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  shows  his  caution  and  prudence  in  trying  to  disarm 
beforehand  any  criticism  and  blame  that  might  come 
to  him  for  any  measures  he  might  take  in  his  efforts 
to  banish  disorder  and  bring  the  community  back  to 
the  strict  observance  of  rule. 

The  conditions  were  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of 
the  sisters,  and  Father  Nerinckx  undertook  his  work 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese, 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Cammaert.  The  annals  of  the  con¬ 
vent  also  state  that  “his  rules  for  the  direction  of  the 
sisters  were  approved  also  by  Father  Goethals,  whom 
Rome  appointed  Vicar  General  of  the  whole  diocese 
during  the  forced  absence  of  the  bishop.  Some  of  the 
sisters  demurred  at  first,  but  experience  proved  that 
his  management  was  wise,  and  the  spirit  of  fervor 
was  communicated  from  the  zealous  members  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  lax.” 

Father  Nerinckx  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
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sisters  in  1799,  and  from  the  first  he  wrote  out  synop¬ 
ses  of  his  instructions  and  noted  particularly  the  points 
referring  to  reforms  in  the  practices  of  the  sisters. 
These  writings  are  still  preserved  and  valued  by  the 
nuns  of  the  institution.  His  aunt  became  superior  in 
1803,  while  Father  Nerinckx  was  still  there,  and  held 
that  office  for  fourteen  years.  Later  three  of  his 
nieces  joined  the  order, — Sisters  M.  Elizabeth,  M. 
Ludovica,  and  M.  Monica  Nerinckx.  They  were  sis¬ 
ters  by  blood  as  well  as  by  religion,  and  their  deaths 
are  recorded  at  the  ages  respectively  of  24,  26  and  40 
years. 

The  zeal  and  activities  of  Father  Nerinckx,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  limited  to  the  direction  of  the  nuns. 
There  were  many  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  there  were 
prisoners  of  the  Revolution,  maimed,  wounded  and 
suffering,  and  he  extended  his  ministrations  to  as  many 
of  these  as  he  could  benefit.  He  was  obliged  to  do  this 
in  secret,  for  there  were  those  also  there  upon  whom 
he  could  not  depend,  and  the  revolutionary  guards 
surrounded  the  hospital  and  entered  as  they  pleased. 
To  escape  detection  he  did  most  of  this  work  at  night, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  said  mass  for  the  sisters 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  Time  before  day  in  his  own  private  devotions. 
Those  whom  he  attended  kept  the  secret  of  his  presence 
in  the  hospital  to  themselves,  or  told  it  only  to  their 
unfortunate  brethren,  for  it  is  related  that  Father 
Nerinckx  frequently  stood  at  the  casement  of  his  cell 
and  imparted  absolution  and  the  last  blessing  to  pris¬ 
oners  on  their  way  to  execution,  while  they,  looking 
up  and  expecting  it,  bowed  their  heads  as  a  sign  of 
recognition  and  thus  made  their  last  preparation  for 
death.  Poor  martyrs  suffering  for  the  faith,  some  of 
them  had  already  been  mutilated  and  held  up  to  him 
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the  festering  stumps  of  arms  from  which  the  hands 
had  been  cut  off  by  their  cruel  persecutors. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  such  things  were  done  in 
times  so  near  to  us,  but  when  human  nature  loses  the 
influence  of  religion  the  other  restraining  and  direct¬ 
ing  forces  of  civilization  have  never  been  able  to 
prevent  excesses.  On  the  contrary  they  have  often 
added  to  the  refinements  of  cruelty,  and  every  religious 
persecutor  is  a  savage  at  heart.  There  is  no  hatred 
like  the  hatred  of  God,  and  there  is  no  war  as  mer¬ 
ciless  as  the  war  against  His  followers.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  triumph  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  same  men  who  drowned  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  the  Loire  were  the  ones  who  were  now  oper¬ 
ating  along  the  Schelde.  The  insurrection  of  1796 
had  left  its  aftermath  and  this  was  part  of  it. 

Father  Nerinckx  speaks  of  this  insurrection  where 
he  recounts  the  remarkable  events  that  took  place 
within  the  short  term  of  his  own  recollection.  “In  the 
religious  world,”  says  he,  “I  have  seen  the  Jesuits 
suppressed  by  Maria  Teresa,  the  primacy  of  the  Church 
attacked  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  defended  so 
valiantly  by  the  Belgians  that  Pope  Pius  VI  in  1794 
in  reward  granted  a  Jubilee  to  the  Belgians  alone  of 
all  nations,  and  I  saw  the  spectacle  of  the  Pope  going 
to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  Emperor — a  most  un¬ 
usual  spectacle.  In  the  civil  world  I  saw  Belgium 
entertaining  within  fifteen  years  the  following  illus¬ 
trious  guests: — the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Charles, 
Ferdinand  his  godfather,  the  King  of  Silesia,  the  two 
brothers  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Prince  of 
Holland.  I  saw  the  following  wars : — of  the  Emperor 
against  the  Dutch,  against  the  King  of  Prussia, 
against  the  Turks,  and  against  the  King  of  France. 
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I  saw  the  insurrection  of  the  Dutch,  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  of  the  French,  and  of  the  Poles.  Areo- 
nauts  ascended  to  the  skies  in  balloons  at  Brussels,  and 
many  other  things  I  have  seen,  but  few  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  any  cause  for  rejoicing  or  for  edification. 

“Our  own  insurrection  might  have  been  excusable 
because  of  the  laudable  end  proposed,  but  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  borne  our  ills  with  Christian  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude  than  to  have  resorted  to  such 
extreme  measures.  If  the  people  had  been  united — 
the  cities  with  the  country, — and  all  together,  some 
good  might  have  come  from  it,  but  the  people  of  the 
cities  held  back,  and  many  others  did  not  seem  to 
care  as  long  as  the  enemy  directed  his  energies  only 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  churches, — yes,  they  even  hoped 
to  share  in  the  spoils.  The  result  was  defeat  and 
the  corruption  of  morals,  the  overturning  of  law  and 
the  oppression  that  always  go  with  our  modern  per¬ 
secutors. 

“If  Thou,  0  Lord,  wilt  mark  iniquities,  Lord,  who 
shall  stand?  But,  0  good  God,  among  the  many  sin¬ 
ners  but  not  of  them,  Thou  hast  yet  Thy  seven  thou¬ 
sand  Whose  knees  did  not  bend  before  Baal;  Thou 
hast  Thy  Peters,  and  they  are  the  rocks  which  make 
us  think  of  the  Apostles,  against  whom  the  French 
tyrants  are  powerless;  yes,  I  can  say  it,  Thou  hast 
Thy  apostles,  confessors  and  martyrs  who  valiantly 
fight  for  Thy  glory,  who  suffer  and  die  for  it,  and 
through  whom,  let  us  hope,  according  to  Thy  great 
mercy  these  days  will  be  shortened,  for  if  they  are 
not  shortened  no  flesh  will  be  saved.” 

The  Christian  patriots  of  this  uprising  were  made 
outlaws  and  called  Brigands  by  their  conquerors,  and 
were  now  being  hunted,  captured,  tortured  and  sent 
to  exile  and  death.  These  were  the  ones  whom  Fa- 
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ther  Nerinckx  especially  cared  for  in  his  voluntary 
prison,  yet  he  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  return 
of  the  prodigal  and  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  More 
than  once  he  risked  detection  by  his  zeal  for  friend 
and  enemy,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  once  he  severe¬ 
ly  rebuked  a  workman  for  blasphemy  and  ordered  him 
from  the  premises,  thus  risking  his  life  through  his 
zeal  by  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  a  blasphemer, 
but  God  was  good  to  him  and  allowed  no  evil  to  come 
to  him  for  having  vindicated  the  holiness  of  His  sa¬ 
cred  name. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  a  man  who  loved  exercise 
and  needed  it,  and  as  he  was  bold  and  fearless  for 
himself,  it  may  be  true  as  some  indicate  that  occasion¬ 
ally  he  stole  away  to  visit  his  old  parish.  A  diminutive 
garden  was  the  only  place  afforded  him  for  exercise 
in  his  concealment,  and  he  spent  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  here,  where  he  had  a  secret  hiding 
place  arranged  to  which  he  could  retire  upon  signal 
of  the  approach  of  prying  eyes.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  secrecy  of  his  cell,  he  applied  himself  to  study  and 
writing.  Much  that  he  wrote  then  and  since  has  been 
lost,  but  in  the  convent  at  Dendermonde  something 
still  remains,  and  the  library  of  his  parish  of  Meerbeek 
holds  manuscript  volumes  from  his  hand,  written  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  upon  pastoral  theology  and  kindred 
subjects.  These  show  the  depth  of  his  trained  mind, 
filled  with  an  'elaborate  store  of  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  sound  theological  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  also  show  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the 
charity  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  the  regularity 
and  austerity  of  a  monk  of  the  strictest  observance. 
The  following  extracts  from  notes  written  principally 
for  his  own  benefit  will  show  the  spirit  of  all  his 
writings. 
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He  did  not  expect  to  be  separated  forever  from 
his  parish,  and  in  anticipation  of  returning  and  re¬ 
suming  his  work  he  reviewed  the  difficulties  he  would 
have  to  meet,  and  here  are  some  of  his  reflections : 

“When  it  pleases  God  to  send  sunshine  after  this 
storm  I  shall  give  Him  thanks.  I  shall  go  to  Mechlin 
and  pay  my  respects  to  my  Alma  Mater  to  which  I  owe 
so  much,  and  I  shall  show  my  gratitude  for  God’s  mer¬ 
cies  to  me  through  it,  which  are  without  bounds.  At 
Mechlin  I  must  find  out  what  to  do  with  my  agent 
and  others  like  him.  I  must  see  about  church  arrange¬ 
ments  and  confirmation.  My  catechism  must  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  I  must  have  a  talk  with  a  sculptor,  a  jeweler 
and  a  manufacturer  of  church  goods.  Then  I  must 
go  to  my  flock,  and  the  time  of  my  going  must  be 
kept  secret  so  that  there  will  be  no  public  reception 
of  any  kind.  The  church  must  be  scrubbed  and  cleaned, 
and  a  procession  must  be  organized  to  bring  the  relics 
of  the  saints  and  the  Holy  Cross  from  the  house,  and 
during  it  we  shall  sing  the  psalms:  C  rejoiced  at  the 
things  that  were  said  to  me,  etc.’  and  ‘When  the 
Lord  brought  back  the  captivity  of  Sion,  etc.’  (Pss. 
cxxi,  cxxv),  the  Vexilla  regis  and  the  Veni  Creator. 
Then  there  will  be  mass  with  a  sermon,  and  benedic¬ 
tion  with  the  renewed  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the 
Te  Deum.  In  the  sermon  a  pilgrimage  must  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  Our  Lady  of  Montaigu,  and  a  novena  of 
masses:  1.  in  thanksgiving  for  victory  over  our  en¬ 
emies  ;  2.  in  thanksgiving  for  the  saving  of  the  church 
and  the  vestments;  3.  for  the  special  favor  that  no 
one  died  without  the  sacraments;  4.  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  in  the  parish;  5.  because  I  was  pre¬ 
served  from  death  and  apostasy;  6.  for  my  brother 
John;  7.  for  protection  from  further  calamities;  8. 
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for  my  enemies  and  betrayers;  9.  for  renewed  zeal 
in  the  fresh  beginning  of  the  work  for  souls. 

“My  first  calls  must  be  made  upon  the  sick,  and  I 
must  visit  my  neighbor  priests,  especially  those  who 
visited  my  flock  in  my  absence  and  thank  them.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  study  and  ask  a  solution  of 
various  cases,  and  particularly  that  of  my  agent.  I 
must  have  advice  upon  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  who  published  the 
decrees  ? 

2.  What  must  be  done  with  those  who  took  the 
oath? 

3.  What  with  those  who  searched  for  church  prop¬ 
erty  and  vestments  and  assisted  in  their  confiscation? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  who  betrayed  my 
brother  and  sent  him  into  exile — who  may  have  been 
the  real  actor  in  causing  the  exile  of  his  pastor — who 
administered  the  property  of  the  pastor  and  of  the 
church  for  his  own  benefit — who  assumed  the  pastoral 
office  and  officiated  at  funerals — who  stopped  the 
teaching  of  the  catechism — who  stole  the  Church  rec¬ 
ords  and  prevented  the  registration  of  births  and 
marriages — and  who,  on  the  top  of  all,  received  holy 
communion  at  Easter,  most  probably  from  the  hands 
of  a  schismatic? 

“Then,  how  must  this  long-existing  scandal  be  re¬ 
paired?  What  sacraments  can  he  receive?  What  rep¬ 
aration  must  he  make?  What  censures  has  he  in¬ 
curred  ?  What  canonical  or  sacramental  penance  must 
be  imposed  upon  him?  Must  he  be  debarred  from 
entering  the  church  until  his  case  is  determined?  If 
he  dies  before  his  case  is  settled  what  must  be  done 
about  his  burial?  This  matter  must  be  considered  for 
the  sake  of  the  salvation  of  the  guilty  one,  for  the 
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edification  of  the  people,  for  the  peace  of  the  parish, 
and  for  the  vindication  and  reparation  properly  due 
to  the  pastor.” 

The  zeal  and  charity  of  Father  Nerinckx  are  equal¬ 
ly  manifested  in  these  plans.  They  reach  in  a  special 
manner  even  his  old  enemy  Van  der  Elst,  and  his 
solicitude  for  him  seems  to  be  his  greatest  worry. 
His  is  the  charity  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 

But  during  his  captivity  Father  Nerinckx  did  not 
give  all  his  thoughts  to  others.  He  thought  of  him¬ 
self  and  how  he  should  live  and  save  his  own  soul. 
He  meditated  on  his  position  as  pastor  and  his  duties 
as  such,  and  he  wrote  out  rules  for  his  daily  obser¬ 
vance  in  his  pastoral  labors,  his  practices  of  piety  and 
his  studies.  From  five  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 
night  every  hour  was  accounted  for  and  its  duties 
set  down.  His  mass,  hours  for  confessions,  for  cate¬ 
chism,  for  instructions,  rubrics  and  church  history, 
for  his  breviary,  pious  reading  and  meditation,  for 
his  visits  to  the  sick,  his  recreations,  and  his  meals, 
at  which,  he  says,  he  must  “always  leave  something 
in  the  basket  for  at  least  one  poor  person,  and  invite 
a  poor  man  once  in  a  while  to  table.”  And  he  adds : 
“let  your  conversation  be  Christian,  bearing  in  mind 
the  priestly  character  with  which  you  are  clothed. 
Hold  conversation  but  with  the  few,  and  let  them  be 
tried  friends.  Even  then,  mere  conversation  should 
not  be  too  long  or  too  frequent.  According  to  the 
Apostle,  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men; 
the  Lord  is  nigh.” 

These  rules  cannot  be  considered  as  lightly  made. 
A  young  priest  in  his  first  fervor  may  draw  up  a  rule 
of  life  and  forget  it  when  the  labors  of  his  mission 
are  upon  him;  Father  Nerinckx  was  no  novice  in  the 
priesthood,  for  years  he  had  experienced  the  strain 
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of  pastoral  duty,  and  he  knew  the  extent  of  its  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  time,  yet  with  all  this  knowledge  and 
in  the  calm  of  retirement,  he  formulated  this  schedule 
and  did  it  for  his  own  direction.  It  must  be  that  he 
meant  to  follow  it,  and  no  doubt  he  did  follow  it  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  changed  and  unforeseen  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  later  years. 

And  finally,  his  thoughts  ran  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  would  have  finished  his  course,  ceased  his 
labors,  and  laid  down  his  work  for  another  to  take 
up  and  continue.  To  him  Father  Nerinckx  addresses 
this  unique  salutatory  and  valedictory: 

“HEARTFELT  GREETING  TO  MY  SUCCESSOR! 

“May  joy  be  always  with  you,  My  Dearest  Suc¬ 
cessor!  God  has  sent  you,  the  blessed  of  the  Lord! 
May  the  Lord  watch  over  your  coming  in  and  your 
going  out;  may  He  bless  you  with  a  long  career  and 
show  you  His  glory !  The  days  of  my  pilgrimage  were 
short  and  evil,  they  did  not  last  as  the  days  of  my 
fathers.  I  have  passed  through  fire  and  water;  may 
God  grant  that  I  find  His  secure  refuge.  I  was  the 
last  living  of  your  predecessors;  you  will  be  the  next 
pastor  to  die,  and  your  funeral  might  possibly  be  the 
very  next  in  the  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Meerbeek  I 
found  men  and  left  men.  I  pray  God  that  you  may 
make  angels  of  them  to  praise  Him  forever.  I  have 
been  judged  for  them  because  they  belonged  to  me; 
now  they  are  yours,  and  for  them  you  also  will  one 
day  give  an  account  to  the  Supreme  Shepherd.  If  God 
permitted  me  to  do  anything  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  of  yourself  or  your  people,  give  me  the 
reward  of  a  prayer,  but  if  you  suffer  anything  on  my 
account,  it  is  not  of  my  willing ;  think  of  my  weakness 
and  worthlessness  and  be  charitable  towards  me;  you 
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may  have  infirmities  which  need  the  kindness  of  char¬ 
ity.  May  your  flock  love  you,  and  may  you  love  them ! 
Farewell!  Follow  me  into  the  house  of  eternity! 

“Charles  Nerinckx.” 

“P.  S. — If  I  leave  any  little  reminders  of  my  labors, 
My  Dear  Successor  and  Friend,  let  them  at  least,  find 
a  place  under  your  roof,  even  if  they  are  of  no  use 
to  you.  I  know  that  none  of  my  successors  will  find 
vafue  in  all  of  them,  some  things  may  please  one  and 
some  other  things  may  please  another.  If  one  of  your 
successors  should  be  like  me  some  of  these  things 
might  please  and  benefit  him  and  satisfy  some  of  his 
desires.  I  know  that  anything  I  could  say  would  have 
no  value  as  coming  from  me,  and  if  it  has  any  value 
that  value  comes  from  God  and  the  lack  of  value 
is  from  me.  Let  the  glory  be  to  God  and  the  humilia¬ 
tion  be  to  me,  an  unworthy  servant.  Draw  all  the 
good  you  can  from  it  and  pass  over  the  faults.  Add 
all  the  good  you  can  to  it  and  pass  it  on  to  others.  I 
recognize  the  imperfection  of  all  my  works,  but  still 
I  consider  it  a  great  gain  for  me  that  I  have  labored 
unto  correction  if  not  unto  perfection.” 

This  last  recommendation  of  Father  Nerinckx  to 
his  successors  is  in  perfect  accord  with  that  portion 
of  his  personal  rule,  where  he  says:  “Try  to  leave 
at  the  pastoral  residence  for  your  successors  a  library 
of  writings,  notes,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  them,  and  if  anything  is  found  good  in  them 
it  will  be  to  your  profit.  It  will  serve  to  the  glory  of 
God  even  if  you  are  dead.  What  may  displease  one 
may  please  another,  and  if  one  single  thing  be  found 
in  your  writings  that  will  give  glory  to  God,  what  a 
great  reward  will  be  yours  for  having  co-operated 
that  much  towards  God’s  glory.” 
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“Our  own  insurrection,”  spoken  of  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx,  may  be  here  explained.  In  1788  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia  proclaimed  its  Jansenistical  and  schismatical 
doctrines  at  the  behest  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  of 
Austria.  The  papal  bull  Unigenitus  was  rejected  as 
impious,  and  the  schismatical  and  Jansenistical  con¬ 
stitution  of  Utrecht  proclaimed  as  the  model  of  the 
Church.  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  condemn¬ 
ed,  sacred  images  were  held  in  contempt,  and  all  reli¬ 
gious  orders  were  to  be  abolished  except  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  rule  of  Port  Royal.  Pius  VI,  in  the  bull 
Auctorem  fidei,  condemned  the  Synod  of  Pistoia. 

Joseph  II  undertook  to  impose  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Pistoia  upon  the  Belgians.  He  sent  profes¬ 
sors  to  the  seminaries,  but  the  students  drove  them  out. 
To  force  his  teaching  he  closed  the  diocesan  seminar¬ 
ies  and  opened  a  general  seminary,  with  orders  for  all 
students  to  report  to  it.  Some  imagined  that  Belgium 
sympathized  with  Jansenism  but  that  spirit  had  long 
passed  away,  for  not  a  single  student  came  to  listen 
to  his  royal  professors  teaching  his  royal  Pistoian 
doctrines.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Frankenberg  of 
Mechlin,  in  whose  cathedral  church  Father  Nerinckx 
was  then  an  assistant,  issued  a  pastoral  declaring  the 
whole  system  heretical,  and  he  was  arrested  by  orders 
of  the  Emperor.  The  insurrection  then  broke  out  in 
every  direction.  Two  years  later  Joseph  II  died,  and 
France  came  to  drive  Austria  forever  out  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  provinces.  A  cropping  out  of  these  doctrines  un¬ 
der  the  French  caused  Father  Nerinckx  to  refer  to  a 
“lamentable  schism  rending  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ,  aided,  abetted  and  instigated  by  the  impious 
and  ungodly  Jansenists.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THOUGHTS  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE.  —  BONAPARTE  AND  THE 
POPE.  —  THE  CONCORDAT.  —  THE  NEW  CLERGY.  —  WEIGH¬ 
ING  THE  SITUATION.  —  CHOOSES  AMERICA.  —  LETTER  OF 
MADAME  GALLITZIN.  —  GOES  TO  AMSTERDAM.  —  SAILS 

FOR  AMERICA. 

The  19th  century  opened  upon  Father  Nerinckx  still 
in  his  secret  cell  at  the  hospital  of  Dendermonde.  The 
decree  of  condemnation  hung  over  him  yet,  and  thus 
far  he  had  escaped  the  search  of  his  enemies,  but 
the  prospect  of  his  returning  to  his  flock  seemed  no 
nearer  than  when  he  first  entered  his  hiding  place. 
He  still  had  hope,  but  it  was  not  founded  on  man 
or  on  the  present  conditions,  but  solely  on  God  Who 
in  His  own  good  time  must  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Up  to  this  time  Father  Nerinckx  had  no  thought 
of  leaving  his  native  land;  his  one  idea,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  to  return  to  his  parish.  He  had  pictured 
to  himself  that  happy  time  when  he  would  be  free 
from  foreign  intervention,  and  especially  from  the 
blighting  curse  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  clung 
to  the  picture  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  its 
realization.  He  had  a  hearty  detestation  of  the  French, 
and  he  was  justified  in  his  sentiments.  Tyrants,  ti¬ 
gers,  degraded  wretches,  persecutors,  idolators,  blas¬ 
phemers,  perjurers,  corrupters  of  the  people, — these 
are  some  of  the  epithets  he  applied  to  them,  and  with 
his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  in  them  the  exemplification 
of  every  one  of  these  characteristics.  He  was  not 
more  severe  or  unjust  with  them  than  Christ  was 
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with  the  race  of  vipers,  the  hypocrites  and  the  whited 
sepulchers,  but  he  was  ready  to  work  and  suffer  for 
them  if  he  could  thereby  save  them. 

His  years  of  waiting  were  leading  him  to  despair 
of  ever  seeing  the  end  of  their  rule  in  Belgium,  at 
least  while  he  had  strength  to  work,  and  he  began 
to  think  of  other  fields  of  labor.  He  thought  of  the 
missionaries  in  pagan  lands,  and  the  great  work  they 
were  doing  with  no  man-made  opposition  to  .God’s 
grace.  He  even  wrote  a  little  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  the  missionaries,  but  he  scarcely  dared  to  think  of 
such  a  life  for  himself,  whom  he  calls  a  “miserable 
sinner  utterly  incompetent  for  the  missions.” 

But  the  idea  grew  upon  him,  and  he  spoke  about 
it  with  some  of  his  friends,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
apply  for  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Vicar  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Diocese  of  Mechlin,  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
De  Landtsheere  who  was  then  in  prison.  These  were 
readily  given  him,  signed,  sealed  and  dated  September 
20,  1801.  His  intention,  he  tells  us,  was  “to  go  to 
India  where  it  was  thought  I  could  do  some  good. 
Mgr.  Ciamberlani,  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  he 
wished  that  I  should  have  a  companion  who  could 
speak  my  own  language,  and  I  found  none.” 

Before  he  acted  on  his  plans  a  new  condition  of 
affairs  opened  up,  and  Father  Nerinckx  thought  he 
might  return  to  his  old  parish  after  all.  In  1799 
Bonaparte  was  made  First  Consul  and  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  both  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  France, 
including  the  Belgian  provinces.  He  could  not  change 
things  suddenly,  but  he  had  his  plans  and  the  public 
celebration  of  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  a  part  of  them.  Yet,  they  who  hoped 
to  see  the  Church  free  to  teach,  govern  and  direct 
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her  children  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  First  Consul 
was  not  a  religious  man,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
any  goddess  of  reason.  He  had,  at  least,  the  faith  of 
a  Catholic,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  never  be  any¬ 
thing  to  the  French  people  except  as  a  Catholic.  As 
anything  else  he  might  be  the  leader  of  a  faction  but 
not  of  the  nation,  and  Bonaparte  would  lead  the  nation 
or  nothing. 

But  Bonaparte  was  a  politician  working  for  him¬ 
self,  and  everything  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill. 
He  needed  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Pope  Pius  VII,  who  had  just  been 
elevated  to  the  papacy.  A  Concordat  was  drawn  up 
in  1801,  by  which  the  Church  was  given  a  legal  ex¬ 
istence  again  in  France  under  conditions  considerably 
relaxed  from  those  which  had  fettered  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Church.  The  dioceses  were  reorganized,  and 
bishops  appointed  from  nominees  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  he  was  careful  to  see  that  none  were  named  whose 
greatest  recommendation  was  not  friendship  for  him¬ 
self.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  which 
the  Pope  tolerated  as  it  involved  no  formal  denial  of 
any  article  of  faith,  and  In  its  civil  bearings  allowed 
an  amicable  interpretation.  But  Bonaparte  did  not 
intend*  to  interpret  the  Concordat  in  any  sense  except 
in  his  own  favor.  He  wished  to  strengthen  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  all  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  make 
himself  master  in  religious  matters  as  he  was  already 
in  civil  affairs.  For  this  purpose  he  added  to  the 
Concordat  a  number  of  articles  of  his  own  which 
placed  the  whole  situation  in  his  hands.  The  Pope 
protested,  and  the  “articles”  were  ostensibly  with¬ 
drawn,  but  the  plans  and  course  of  action  of  Bonaparte 
were  not  changed. 
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To  carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  Concordat  the 
decrees  against  the  banished  and  emigrated  clergy 
were  annulled  and  the  absent  priests  invited  to  return. 
New  laws  were  made  regulating  church  affairs,  all 
claims  for  confiscated  property,  tithes  and  money  forci¬ 
bly  obtained  were  made  unlawful,  and  the  priests  were 
required  to  accept  the  conditions  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  government. 

In  1802  a  new  Archbishop  was  installed  at  Mechlin, 
the  Most  Rev.  John  Armand  de  Roquelaure,  a  former 
incumbent  of  a  French  See.  He  was  very  friendly  to 
the  interests  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
demand  that  every  priest  of  the  diocese  should,  within 
eight  days,  give  in  writing  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  his  submission  without  question 
to  the  requirements  of  the  French  government. 

The  new  order  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  clergy,  and  Father  Nerinckx 
was  of  this  number.  The  former  oath  he  had  refused 
on  account  of  its  schismatical  terms,  and  the  trend  of 
events  led  him  to  believe  that  the  present  oath  tended 
to  the  same  end.  The  new  archbishop  offered  him  his 
old  parish,  and  this  pleased  him,  but  it  was  on  con¬ 
dition  of  taking  the  oath,  and  to  this  he  could  not 
resign  his  conscience  and  he  declined  the  parish. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  wonder  why  Father  Nerinckx 
refused  the  oath  when  other  good  priests  took  it,  but 
everyone  has  his  own  conscience  and  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  The  Pope  permitted  it  “for  the  sake  of  Chris¬ 
tian  peace  and  public  tranquillity,”  and  the  regularly 
constituted  head  of  the  diocese  required  it  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  It  was  not  a 
test  of  faith,  and  it  might  be  taken  without  heresy, 
as  it  might  be  refused  without  disrespect  to  authority, 
at  least  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Gallicanism 
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had  not  yet  reached  its  crucial  point,  and  even  a  Pope 
might  hope  that  it  never  would,  and  that  the  present 
concessions  would  have  the  effect  of  rehabilitating  the 
Church  in  the  disturbed  States  without  leading  to 
further  demands.  Bonaparte  was  not  yet  Consul  for 
life,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  him  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

There  was  no  Gallicanism  in  Father  Nerinckx,  and 
he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  French  to  trust  them  with 
the  future  of  the  Belgian  Church.  He  could  not  bring 
his  conscience  to  submit  tamely  and  silently,  and  to 
treat  his  wrongs  and  those  of  the  Church,  as  required 
by  the  declaration,  so  that  “neither  in  public,  nor  in 
private  letters,  nor  in  conversation  with  anyone,  should 
the  past  controversy  be  recalled,  but  be  as  completely 
forgotten  as  if  it  had  never  existed.”  He  chose  as  he 
thought  best  for  himself,  and  with  a  free  conscience 
turned  his  face  to  the  future  to  find  somewhere  in  it 
a  place  where  he  could  put  his  limited  talents,  as  he 
considered  them,  at  the  service  of  God. 

He  was  not  yet  free  from  imprisonment.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  oath  would  have  set  him  right  with  the 
government,  but  lacking  this  he  was  still  an  outlaw. 
In  his  solitude  he  faced  his  dilemma — to  go  or  not  to 
go,  and  he  weighed  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

“1. — The  faithful  at  home  need  priests  to  help 
them. 

“Yes,  but  they  have  priests,  and  no  one  need  be 
without  help  if  he  looks  for  it.  I  can  do  almost  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  if  I  give  up  my 
conscience  now  I  may  later  go  farther  and  fall  into 
heresy  and  schism.  My  first  duty  is  to  save  my  soul 
and  then  I  may  try  to  save  others. 

“2. — But  if  all  the  good  priests  go  what  will  become 
of  the  people? 
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“The  good  priests  will  not  all  go; — but  who  am  I 
to  say  that  I  am  good  ?  What  evil  have  I  prevented  in 
my  own  country?  What  errors  opposed,  what  corrup¬ 
tion  extirpated,  what  good  done,  what  sins  commit¬ 
ted?  I  am  a  good  riddance. 

“3. — But  you  must  have  a  vocation. 

“I  am  a  priest  and  it  is  rather  late  to  think  about 
a  vocation.  I  cannot  ask  a  miracle  to  confirm  my  vo¬ 
cation.  A  vocation  to  be  a  parish  priest  at  home  is 
as  necessary  as  one  to  be  a  missionary  abroad. 

“4. — But  money  and  means  are  necessary. 

“We  do  not  hesitate  about  a  vocation  when  money 
and  means  are  at  stake,  but  we  want  strong  proofs 
of  a  call  to  poverty  and  sacrifice. 

“5. — Your  relatives  and  friends  will  be  pained  and 
will  worry  over  you. 

“A  priest  belongs  to  God  and  not  to  his  relatives 
and  friends.  Help  them  all  you  can,  but  remember  the 
precept  of  leaving  father  and  mother  for  God’s  sake. 
‘I  must  be  about  my  father’s  business.’  The  Apostles 
and  the  saints  are  examples. 

“6. — But  there  are  dangers,  hardships  and  unusual 
sacrifices. 

“They  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
evangelical  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents.  The  labors, 
sweat  and  sorrows  of  Jesus  our  Master  are  worth  it. 
Soldiers  serve  on  bread  and  water,  and  they  must 
face  trials  and  death.  Merchants  risk  their  life  for 
money.  I  have  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward,  and 
eternal  pains  will  torture  the  slothful  servants. 

“7. — You  must  have  talent. 

“I  have  faith  in  God,  and  not  an  unreasonable 
hope  of  promoting  His  honor.  The  inclinations 
of  the  American  people  and  their  desire  for 
priests  will  lead  them  to  make  much  of  the  little  good 
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I  can  offer  them.  The  good  God  will  supply  many 
defects  and  provide  means  of  doing  a  great  deal. 
When  priests  are  a  hundred  miles  apart  there  will  be 
found  something  that  even  the  simplest  can  do. 

“8. — But  you  should  seek  the  advice  of  wise  coun¬ 
selors  before  undertaking  such  an  important  step. 

“That  is  true,  and  I  will  hasten  to  seek  them  out 
and  listen  to  their  advice.” 

In  this  way  Father  Nerinckx  went  over  and  over 
again  the  question,  looking  at  the  subject  from  every 
side  and  considering  every  reason  in  favor  and  against 
the  proposition.  Here  we  first  meet  the  idea  of  going 
to  America,  and  we  do  not  know  if  he  were  consider¬ 
ing  any  other  mission  at  this  time.  His  brother,  John 
Henry,  had  escaped  from  his  exile  in  Guiana  and  was 
in  England  pursuing  his  studies,  but  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  if  Father  Nerinckx  ever  thought  of  join¬ 
ing  him  there. 

Father  Nerinckx  had  seen  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  come  from  America,  describing  the  condition  of 
Catholic  emigrants  and  deploring  the  lack  of  priests, 
and  that  aroused  his  zeal  and  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
this  letter  was  not  authentic,  and  in  a  sense  it  may 
have  been  so ;  it  was  probably  not  official,  for  at  that 
time  many  in  America  took  it  upon  themselves  to  in¬ 
vite  priests  from  Europe  without  consulting  any  au¬ 
thority,  and  many  priests  came  upon  such  invitations 
and  were  afterwards  a  source  of  trouble  by  their  as¬ 
sumed  independence  of  all  local  authority. 

In  any  case  it  gave  Father  Nerinckx  an  idea,  and 
it  was  easier  to  get  more  information  about  the 
American  missions  than  about  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  All  that  such  letters  said  about  the  necessity 
for  priests  was  undoubtedly  true  and  it  aroused  his 
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zeal,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  he  would  go  to  America 
without  further  consultation  and  without  arrange¬ 
ments  for  regular  legitimate  work.  He  consulted 
again,  and  among  those  he  went  to  see  was  his  old 
friend,  the  imprisoned  Vicar  General  of  Mechlin.  Fa¬ 
ther  De  Landtsheere  encouraged  him  in  the  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  to  America,  and  promised  to  write  to  Bishop  Car- 
roll  of  Baltimore  in  his  favor.  This  promise  he  was 
not  able  to  fulfil,  for  three  days  later  he  was  taken 
from  his  prison  and  hurried  by  soldiers  off  to  Paris 
to  answer  for  contumacy  and  other  high  crimes  against 
the  French  law  before  the  courts  of  the  Capital.  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  was  disguised  when  he  went  to  the 
prison  to  visit  his  friend,  but  hardly  had  he  gone 
when  his  real  character  became  known  and  officers 
were  sent  after  him  to  arrest  him.  He  got  knowledge 
of  the  pursuit  and  fled  secretly  to  his  father’s  house 
at  Ninove,  where  he  lay  concealed  until  the  passing 
of  the  immediate  danger.  He  also  consulted  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Peemans,  a  merchant  of  Louvain  and  a  very 
great  friend  of  the  family.  Mr.  Peemans  is  mentioned 
by  Father  Nerinckx  as  one  of  his  special  friends  and 
greatest  benefactors  in  after  years  when  he  was  so¬ 
liciting  help  for  his  missions  in  Kentucky. 

All  of  his  friends  seemed  to  favor  the  idea  of  the 
American  missions,  and  Father  Nerinckx,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1803,  while  concealed  in  his  father’s  house, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Bishop  Carroll  upon  the  subject. 
He  gave  the  Bishop  a  history  of  his  case,  telling  him 
of  his  previous  labors,  his  expulsion  from  his'  parish, 
and  the  conditions  of  his  refusal  to  return  to  it  again. 
He  gave  references  among  the  clergy  and  hierarchy, 
and  lest  the  Bishop  could  not  reach  these  he  sought 
out  himself  those  who  might  say  a  good  word  for  him. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  being  received  by  Bishop 
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Carroll,  who  was  badly  in  need  of  priests,  than  almost 
any  priest  would  be  in  these  days  when  bishops  are 
not  in  need. 

Mr.  Peemans  took  a  special  interest  in  him  and 
secured  a  strongly  favorable  mention  of  him  to  Bishop 
Carroll  by  a  noble  Russian  lady,  the  Princess  Amalia 
Gallitzin.  Prince  Gallitzin  had  been  the  Russian  Envoy 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  his  wife,  a  devoted  Catholic,  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Peemans.  Her  son,  the  young  Prince 
Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  was  highly  educated, 
and,  like  many  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  was  sent 
to  travel  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  as  the  finishing 
part  of  his  training.  This  tutor  was  a  learned  and 
pious  priest,  Rev.  F.  X.  Brosius.  They  reached  Balti¬ 
more  in  1792,  and  there  young  Gallitzin  decided  to 
enter  the  seminary  and  study  for  the  American  priest¬ 
hood.  As  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  the  Countess 
Amalia  von  Schmettau,  he  took  the  name  Schmet, 
which  later  became  Smith.  He  joined  the  Society  of 
the  Priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  in  1795. 
At  the  seminary  he  was  a  companion  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Theodore  Badin,  who  was  ordained  in  1793,  and  was 
the  first  priest  ordained  in  the  United  States.  Father 
Gallitzin  was  the  next  priest  to  be  ordained 
in  the  United  States,  and  after  his  ordination,  as  Rev. 
Augustine  Smith,  and  later  under  his  real  name  as 
Rev.  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  he  labored  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  doing  the  work  of  an  apostle 
until  his  death  in  1846  at  Loretto  in  Cambria  county. 
His  reputation  was  that  of  a  saint. 

The  young  prince  formed  a  strong  bond  between 
Bishop  Carroll  and  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  and  a  word 
from  her  was  a  valuable  recommendation.  She  was 
in  correspondence  with  Bishop  Carroll,  and  in  one  of 
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her  letters  she  added  the  following  in  regard  to  Father 
Nerinckx : 

“And  now,  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  speak  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  almost  as  interesting  as  the  one  just  treated:  it 
is  the  question  of  help  for  your  important  missions, 
of  which  my  son  and  you  have  often  spoken  to  me. 
I  was  always  ready  to  do  what  I  could,  but  until  now 
I  found  no  occasion  to  recommend  to  you  anyone  in 
whose  integrity,  ability  and  disinterestedness  I  had 
full  confidence.  Now,  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
friend*  a  priest  as  noted  for  his  knowledge  as  for  his 
virtue,  I  have  found  two  men  of  great  worth,  a  Mr. 
Nerinckx  and  one  of  his  relatives.  The  first,  lately 
a  pastor  in  the  Netherlands,  is  preparing  to  leave  for 
Baltimore,  and  has  studied  some  English  already  to 
render  himself  useful  in  the  missions.  'He  comes 
highly  recommended  by  two  persons  of  the  greatest 
reliability — Mr.  de  Venise,  a  priest,  and  Mr.  Peemans, 
a  merchant. 

“Mr.  Peemans,  a  staunch  Catholic,  writes  to  me 
as  follows:  ‘Mr.  Nerinckx  was  pastor  under  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  would  be  so  today  if  he  thought 
he  could  subscribe  to  all  the  government  asks  of  him, 
without  jeopardizing  his  soul.  The  Rev.  Mr.  de 
Venise,  who  knows  him  well,  having  studied  with  him 
in  the  Seminary  of  Mechlin,  testifies  that  he  is  a  first- 
class  man;  that  as  a  pastor  he  was  truly  the  father 
of  every  one  of  his  parishioners;  that  his  flock  had 
such  a  veneration  for  him  that  he  really  rule^  every 
household.  He  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  instructed  and  guided  as  a  true  mis¬ 
sionary.  As  he  cannot  remain  idle  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Baltimore,  and  he  is  studying  Eng¬ 
lish  for  that  purpose.  He  can  leave  on  short  notice, 
and  I  have  secured  a  good  stopping  place  for  him  in 
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Amsterdam.  I  beg  of  you  to  send  to  Rev.  Beckers, 
Catholic  priest  in  the  Krytberg  on  the  Cingel,  Amster¬ 
dam,  the  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  Lordship  of 
Baltimore,  which  you  intended  for  him,  as  also  your 
messages  for  that  country.  Mr.  Nerinckx  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  de 
Venise,  who  goes  to  America  with  the  same  intentions. 
He  would  already  have  been  a  priest  if,  when  he  was 
ready,  our  bishops  had  the  power  of  ordaining  priests 
for  the  diocese.  He  will  take  dimissorial  papers  and 
all  others  necessary,  hoping  that  the  Bishop  of  Balti¬ 
more  will  ordain  him.’ 

“Considering  such  respectable  testimonials  I  could 
not,  My  Lord,  hesitate  to  present  you  Mr.  Nerinckx, 
and  I  do  so  with  greater  assurance  than  if  I  knew 
him  personally,  for  then  I  would  have  but  my  own 
poor  judgment  as  a  guarantee.” 

Father  Nerinckx  probably  thought  he  would  not 
be  received  by  Bishop  Carroll  without  special  recom¬ 
mendations.  What  he  had  learned  about  the  missions 
made  him  fear  that  his  power  for  good  would  be  very 
limited,  yet,  even  if  it  were  to  defeat  his  wishes  to  go, 
he  would  not  leave  Bishop  Carroll  in  ignorance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  shortcomings.  He  had  seen  letters  calling 
for  German  priests,  and  he  told  the  Bishop  plainly 
that  he  was  not  a  German,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
French  was  imperfect,  but,  said  he,  “I  have  determined 
to  come  to  you  not  to  seek  promotion  or  comfort, 
which,  freely  and  invitingly  offered  in  my  native  land, 
I  have  refused  without  regret,  but  that  I  may  save 
my  soul  and  work  a  little  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
my  neighbor,  if  my  .superiors  deem  proper.  A  second¬ 
ary  inducement  is  that  my  example  may  encourage 
others  more  able  than  I  am,  and  who,  because  of  the  sad 
state  of  religion  in  Belgium,  have  nothing  to  do,  to 
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come  also  to  the  missions  and  there  exercise  their  well- 
known  zeal.” 

Of  course  Bishop  Carroll  welcomed  the  offer  of  such 
a  devoted  priest.  He  had  scores  of  places  where  he 
needed  just  such  men,  but  Father  Nerinckx  and  his 
friends  did  not  know  the  actual  conditions;  no  Euro¬ 
pean  ever  did  at  that  time,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for 
all  of  them  who  came  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  un¬ 
usual  and  unexpected  surroundings.  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  had  made  up  his  mind  to  expect  the  worst,  and 
to  be  ready  for  it  without  complaint.  Men  of  his 
stamp  were  scarce  and  were  treasures,  and  Bishop 
Carroll  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  to  come  at  once. 

This  news  was  a  cheering  announcement  to  the 
soul  of  Father  Nerinckx.  His  suspense  was  ended, 
and  his  imprisonment  could  now  end  also.  Authorized 
priests  could  attend  to  the  hospital,  the  sick  would  re¬ 
ceive  religious  consolation,  and,  while  the  nuns  might 
miss  his  directing  voice,  they  had  the  written  rules 
and  instructions  which  he  left  them  as  a  guide,  and 
which  they  long  treasured  as  a  precious  legacy. 

His  preparations  were  soon  made.  As  he  came 
there  secretly  he  was  obliged  to  leave  secretly,  leaving 
everything  behind  but  what  he  could  carry  with  him 
without  exciting  suspicion.  He  said  farewell  to  his 
aunt  and  her  community,  as  he  tells  us,  “the  second 
day  of  July,  1804,  and,  having  left  my  parents  and 
friends  in  ignorance  of  my  departure,  I  started  from 
the  hospital  of  Dendermonde  where,  being  condemned 
to  exile,  I  had  remained  concealed  from  the  world.” 

His  immediate  destination  was  Amsterdam,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  200  miles  by  road  and  by  the  canals 
of  Holland.  Mother  Constantia  and  the  nuns  were 
praying  earnestly  for  him  that  he  might  escape  de¬ 
tection  and  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  in  safety, 
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and  they  were  gladdened  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
by  the  reception  of  the  following  letter  from  him : — 

“J.  M.  J. 

Amsterdam,  July  12. 

“Very  Dear  Little  Aunt  Superior, 
and  all  the  Holy  Community. 

“God  bless  us  all! 

“This  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  arrived  safe  in  this  city  after  a  journey  of  nine 
days  on  foot  and  twice  twenty-four  hours  on  water. 
I  was  alone  during  the  whole  land  journey,  and  con¬ 
sequently  had  no  one  to  quarrel  with,  but  on  the  water 
I  had  plenty  of  company,  only  it  was  not  of  the  best 
kind.  We  had  strong  winds  and  made  26  leagues  in 
ten  hours  on  the  deep  water,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
wind  was  not  favorable.  I  came  by  Breda,  Willem¬ 
stad,  Delft,  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam,  Leyden  and  Haar¬ 
lem,  and  saw  wonderful  sights.  What  I  admired  most 
was  the  neatness  of  the  churches  everywhere,  espe¬ 
cially  Catholic  churches.  You  could  hardly  imagine  it. 

“I  am  not  yet  fully  decided  about  my  forward 
journey,  and  I  am  writing  this  note  in  all  haste  to 
let  you  know  at  least  something.  It  is  possible  that 
I  shall  not  stay  here  long,  for  the  opportunities  for 
sailing  are  frequent.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  in  my  next.  I  hope  that  everything  is  going  on 
with  you  as  well  as  you  could  wish,  and  that  you  will 
remember  me  in  your  prayers,  as  I  do  you  in  mine, 
although  mine  are  not  worth  much. 

“Greetings  to  Mr.  D’haens,  and  may  all  of  you  be 
brave  and  strong  of  heart.  Farewell. 

“Yours  most  obediently, 

“C.  N.” 
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“You  might  let  my  parents  and  friends  share  in 
this  if  you  find  it  convenient  until  I  can  find  leisure 
from  my  affairs  to  write  to  them.  If  you  write  soon 
address  to  Mr.  Beckers,  on  the  Cingel  in  the  Krytberg, 
Amsterdam,  and  mark  inside :  For  Mr.  Nerinckx. 

“I  recommend  you  to  persevere  in  your  spiritual 
exercises,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  tend  towards  per¬ 
fection,  for  good  will  and  zeal  are  necessary  to  you  for 
perseverance.  Remember  always  that  the  labors  and 
trials  are  short  but  the  recompense  is  eternal. 

“If  you  inform  my  parents  of  this  letter  please 
ask  them  not  to  feel  hurt  because  I  did  not  write  to 
them  first.  I  intend  to  write  to  them  more  at  length 
later  when  I  hope  to  have  more  time.  I  suppose  you 
have  attended  to  my  baggage.  Adieu!” 

Father  Nerinckx  was  obliged  to  practice  secrecy 
even  in  his  correspondence.  His  letter  from  Bishop  Car- 
roll  came  to  him  through  a  Mr.  Provost,  a  merchant  of 
Brussels  who  was  his  friend,  and  this  letter  to  his 
aunt  was  carried  by  a  friend  and  posted  at  Louvain. 
The  French  authorities  respected  no  refuge,  considered 
no  privilege  sacred  and  no  means  dishonorable  when 
it  was  a  question  of  accomplishing  their  ends,  and 
they  found  ready  instruments  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 
Only  the  protection  of  God  saved  Father  Nerinckx, 
and  that  would  hardly  have  saved  him  from  venal  in¬ 
formers  but  for  the  fact  that  no  price  was  set  on 
his  head. 

He  was  detained  at  Amsterdam  longer  than  he 
anticipated,  to  his  great  annoyance,  but  he  was  at 
least  partially  repaid  for  the  delay  by  meeting  with 
two  other  priests,  voluntary  exiles  like  himself  des¬ 
tined  for  America,  and  by  a  visit  from  the  Princess 
Gallitzin,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Munster,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  days  journey,  to  see  him  and  give  him 
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commissions  for  her  son.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Car- 
roll,  intrusted  to  Father  Nerinckx,  she  says: 

“My  physician  found  it  necessary  for  my  health 
that  I  should  take  a  carriage  journey  of  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  I  chose  coming  to  Amsterdam  to  see 
and  speak  with  the  missionaries  who  are  to  have 
the  honor  of  receiving  your  blessing,  and  are  to  see  my 
son  face  to  face. 

“I  have  found,  independently  of  Mr.  Nerinckx, 
whom  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  announcing  to 
you,  another  candidate  perfectly  recommended  by  all 
that  is  noble  in  Brabant,  a  Mr.  Francis  Malave.  He 
came  here  intending  to  accompany  Mr.  Nerinckx  to 
Baltimore  to  put  himself  under  your  orders,  but  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  he  decided  to  spend 
several  months  in  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Duneburg, 
whence  he  begs  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  reclaim 
him  from  the  Superior  General,  Gruber,  as  belonging 
to  you,  for  he  feels  himself  in  the  most  special  manner 
called  to  America.  He  goes  to  Duneburg  only  to  render 
himself  more  capable  of  fulfilling  your  commands  and 
wishes  in  whatever  position  you  may  deign  to  employ 
him. 

“You  will  understand  from  this,  My  Lord,  what 
he  wished  me  to  say.  I  am  just  leaving  Amsterdam, 
where  I  have  spent  three  days  for  and  with  the  saintly 
personages  who  drew  me  here.  I  have  not  an  entire 
sheet  of  paper  at  hand,  but  I  must  still  mention  to 
you,  My  Lord,  Mr.  Charles  Guny,  a  former  pastor  near 
Brabascon,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Nerinckx  to  Balti¬ 
more,  undecided  as  yet  whether  he  will  join  the  Order 
of  La  Trappe,  or  whether  God  will  call  him  to  the 
missionary  life,  for  which  he  believes  himself  now  in¬ 
capacitated.  He  has  the  same  recommendations  in 
his  favor,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  lose  anything  in 
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your  estimation  through  his  own  humble  opinion  of 
himself. 

“I  venture  to  ask  you,  My  Lord,  to  write  me  a  few 
words,  concerning  these  earnest  men  who  interest 
so  many  saintly  souls  here,  and  whom  I  hope  you  will 
like.” 

Father  Nerinckx  was  greatly  edified  by  the  piety 
of  the  Princess,  and  he  had  several  conferences  with 
her  upon  spiritual  subjects.  Among  her  many  maxims 
he  always  remembered  the  seven  spiritual  pebbles  of 
St.  Teresa,  with  which  to  slay  the  Goliath  of  this 
world: — “1.  Let  nothing  trouble  you;  2.  Let  nothing 
frighten  you;  3.  Everything  passes  away;  4.  God 
alone  is  unchangeable;  5.  You  will  win  Him  by  pa¬ 
tience;  6.  He  who  has  God  wants  nothing;  7.  God 
alone  is  sufficient.”  To  these  he  added  some  of  his 
own,  and  especially  the  one:  “Do  not  forsake  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Providence  will  not  forsake  you!” 

We  do  not  find  the  kinsman  of  Father  Nerinckx  in 
Amsterdam  with  him  to  accompany  him  to  America, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  who  he  was  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  correspondence.  There  were  but  the  two  of 
them  now,  Father  Nerinckx  and  Father  Guny,  and 
they  went  on  board  the  ship  on  August  14,  1804,  and 
the  next  morning  it  started  on  its  long  voyage  bear¬ 
ing  them  to  Baltimore. 

The  trip  was  memorable  for  many  things.  Firstly, 
it  was  three  months  in  length;  secondly,  the  vessel 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  terrific 
storms;  thirdly,  an  epidemic  broke  out  and  carried 
off  forty  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  fourthly, 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  so  much  wickedness 
was  displayed  on  the  ship  that  Father  Nerinckx  called 
it  a  “floating  hell.”  However,  God  must  have  seen 
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enough  of  virtuous  persons  to  save  it  from  the  fate 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  for  the  Captain,  who  was 
by  no  means  a  saint,  attributed  their  escape  from  a 
watery  grave  to  nothing  else  than  the  Providence  of 
God.  ^ 

“We  arrived  at  Baltimore,”  wrote  Father  Nerinckx, 
“on  the  14th  of  November,  1804,  and  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Bishop  Carroll.” 

In  fiction  we  read  of  children,  reared  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  with  no  necessity  for  a  thought  upon  sordid 
business  matters,  suddenly  brought,  at  the  death  of 
a  spendthrift  father,  to  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
penniless  and  must  face  the  world  that  gives  only  what 
is  wrung  from  it,  and  then  grudgingly.  We  pity  them, 
although  we  know  they  are  only  the  creation  of  the 
brain  of  the  author.  We  have  seen  in  real  life  men 
at  the  entrance  of  a  future  with  which  the  past  was 
but  indirectly  connected,  and  when  a  new  career  must 
be  carved  from  new  and  unfamiliar  material.  We  see 
one  of  them  now  in  Father  Nerinckx  just  arriving  in 
a  world  new  to  him, — and  new  in  itself,  new  in  its 
material  offerings,  new  in  its  mental  attractions,  and 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  spiritual  workings. 
It  presented  opportunities  for  the  hardest  of  labor, 
the  severest  privations,  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  the 
keenest  disappointments.  And  how  was  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  fitted  for  the  situation? 

His  education  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  and  he  had  probed  deeply  into  every  branch 
of  sacred  science.  His  mind  was  stored  with  sound 
principles,  and  he  had  for  years  made  a  practical 
application  of  them  with  success.  He  had  seen  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  grow  and  spread,  for  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  his  people  that  he  sought  but  their  good,  and 
he  did  not  spare  himself  to  accomplish  it.  He  had 
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asked  them  to  do  nothing  that  was  not  exemplified  a 
hundred-fold  in  his  own  life.  He  was  austere,  but  his 
austerity  was  not  repulsive.  It  was  such  as  to  impress 
the  people  with  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  duty  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it  or  atoning  for  it.  It  made  stronger  Christians 
of  those  who  felt  the  force  of  it.  He  used  authority, 
but  he  showed  his  people  that  it  was  not  arbitrary 
authority,  and  that  he  himself  was  subject  to  it.  He 
commanded,  not  for  the  sake  of  ruling,  but  because 
he  himself  was  commanded.  Work  to  him  was  life. 
He  loved  results,  and  he  knew  that  to  obtain  them  he 
must  work.  He  lived  according  to  rule,  and  his 
hours  of  mere  recreation  were  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  For  him,  rest  properly  belonged  to  the  night. 
The  day  was  given  for  work,  and  when  he  was 
not  working  for  others  he  was  laboring  for  his  own 
perfection,  and  he  made  the  work  of  others  tend  to¬ 
wards  this  same  end.  Their  efforts  for  good  brought 
him  courage,  their  opposition  brought  him  humility, 
their  persecutions  brought  him  patience  and  charity, 

and  their  wickedness  made  him  more  zealous  for  God’s 

* 

honor  and  service. 

Could  he  succeed  in  the  new  missions  of  America? 

The  American  missions  were  poor,  widely  separat¬ 
ed,  individually  extensive,  and  generally  in  hostile  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  missionary  needed  the  boldness  of  initia¬ 
tive  to  create,  the  strength  of  purpose  to  persevere, 
and  the  unselfishness  to  look  for  little  or  no  reward. 
He  must  be  strong  enough  to  live  alone,  with  God  as 
his  principal  companion  and  his  reliance,  and  with 
Him  be  able  to  sustain  the  social  trial  of  isolation  and 
the  moral  trial  of  lack  of  spiritual  sympathy,  advice 
and  direction.  And  he  must  be  ready  and  able  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground  and  drive  him 
from  the  field.  In  all  these  essential  needs  of  an  Ameri- 
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can  missionary  Father  Nerinckx  was  well  equipped. 

The  man  who  found  a  disorganized  and  almost 
irreligious  parish,  and  made  it  a  model  of  order  and 
religious  fervor,  had  the  power  of  creating  the  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  strength  of  perseverance  to  push 
them  on  to  that  end.  The  man  who  had  borne  the 
isolation  of  six  years  of  concealment  from  the  world, 
and  resisted  the  temptation  of  liberty  with  an  uneasy 
conscience,  and  had  grown  stronger  under  the  double 
test,  could  bear  the  pain  of  exile  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  missionary.  The  man  who  regulated  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  by  rule  could  resist  the  moral 
temptations  of  the  world;  and  the  man  who,  in  the 
activities  of  life  when  surrounded  by  abundance,  could 
prescribe  for  himself  the  self-denial  and  sacrifice  of 
“no  breakfast  all  the  year  round,  no  meat  in  Advent 
and  Lent,  no  supper  in  Lent,  on  Ember  days,  Roga¬ 
tion  days,  and  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
of  the  year,”  could  bear  the  poverty  and  privations  of 
the  missions.  The  man  who  did  the  work  of  an  apos¬ 
tle,  suffered  the  persecutions  of  a  martyr,  and  lived 
the  life  of  a  saint  in  Europe,  could  labor  with  success 
on  any  mission  in  America.  Such  a  man  was  Rev. 
Charles  Nerinckx,  and  time  would  bring  the  power 
to  express  in  words  of  a  foreign  tongue  the  knowledge 
with  which  his  mind  was  stored.  Yes,  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  was  equipped,  and  admirably  equipped,  for  the 
American  missions. 


CHAPTER  V 


PIONEER  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES.  —  SOME  OF  THE 
EARLY  PRIESTS.  —  REV.  CHARLES  WHELAN.  —  FIRST 
CATHOLICS  IN  KENTUCKY.  —  FIRST  PRIESTS.  —  FATHERS 
P.  de  ST.  PAUL,  WHELAN,  de  ROHAN,  BADIN,  BARRIERES, 
FOURNIER,  SALMON,  THAYER.  —  SKETCH  OF  THE  WORK 

OF  ALL. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America  many  of  us 
are  apt  to  look  upon  the  early  days  as  the  golden  age 
of  faith.  It  does  us  good  to  think  so,  for  it  spurs  us 
on  to  greater  efforts  in  our  own  lives.  We  may  be 
excused  for  believing  so,  for  history  is  generally  so 
written  as  to  bring  out  the  nobler  traits  and  bury  the 
imperfections  of  its  characters.  But  even  historical 
characters  were  human,  and  human  beings  did  in 
those  days  about  as  human  beings  do  today.  Today 
we  need  the  help  of  religion,  and  what  we  would  be 
without  religious  restraint  is  what  the  pioneer  Cath¬ 
olics  in  America  were  in  danger  of  becoming. 

It  was  a  great  virtue  in  the  pioneers  that  they 
kept  any  faith,  and  yet,  some  of  them  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  religious  principles  and  practices  and 
actually  saved  and  encouraged  the  faith  in  others.  With 
just  reason  we  have  a  venerable  respect  for  those  who 
did  so  in  the  midst  of  their  surroundings.  They  stand 
out  in  the  vista  of  the  past  like  sturdy  oaks  in  the 
forest,  dwarfing  and  rendering  invisible  the  saplings 
growing  in  their  shadows,  and  we  deem  it  an  honor 
to  be  able  to  trace  our  lineage  back  to  an  acorn  that 
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grew  on  their  branches.  These  in  reality  are  the 
ones  we  read  about;  these  give  tone  to  history,  and 
these  made  our  history  possible,  for  without  a  few 
of  them  in  each  settlement  there  could  hardly  have 
been  any  Church.  They  made  it  tolerable  for  a  priest 
to  live  in  the  missions,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
for  reviving  and  directing  the  faith  of  all. 

The  missions  were  scattered  from  Maine  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  numbered  from  a  few  families  up  to  hundreds. 
Bishop  Carroll,  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bish¬ 
op  of  Baltimore  in  1790,  which  meant  Bishop  of  the 
whole  United  States,  had  about  thirty  priests  to  care 
for  all  these,  and  for  further  help  he  must  depend  up¬ 
on  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  priests  already  in 
the  missions  had  come  of  their  own  motion,  or  upon 
invitation  of  settlers,  without  ecclesiastical  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  were  inclined  to  live  and  labor  independently. 
Some  of  these  were  good,  and  some  of  them  were 
headstrong,  turbulent  spirits  who  had  troubles  at  home 
and  made  trouble  in  the  missions.  His  most  zealous 
priests  were  Jesuits  like  himself,  who  had  come  to 
America  when  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Russia, 
allowed  them  a  legal  existence,  or  others  who  chose 
exile  in  preference  to  submission  of  body  and  soul 
to  armed  organizations  calling  themselves  the  home 
governments.  The  good  priests  did  good  work,  but 
the  others  spent  much  of  their  time  in  rebellion  against 
their  lawful  superiors,  and  more  of  it  in  quarreling 
with  their  people.  Such  men  as  Father  Graessel,  Bish¬ 
op  Carroll’s  first  coadjutor-elect,  and  Fathers  Farmer, 
Pellentz,  Molyneux,  Beeston,  Jenkins,  and  many  others 
who  gave  their  best  labor  for  the  missions,  were  God¬ 
fearing  and  man-Joving  priests,  but  others,  like 
Wharton,  Smyth,  Pruyter,  Elling,  de  la  Poterie  and 
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such,  who  could  go  so  far  as  to  officiate  without  faculties 
and  in  spite  of  authority,  and  write  against  the  Church, 
were  rocks  of  scandal  and  led  many  away  from  reli¬ 
gion. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  among  the  small  number 
of  priests  scattered  over  so  large  a  territory  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  them  were  troublesome.  Their 
distance  from  the  center  of  authority  nourished  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  many  of  them,  moreover, 
were  men  without  the  apostolic  spirit,  who  had  come 
to  America  with  mercenary  motives,  or  because  their 
days  of  usefulness  were  over  at  home.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  many  of  them  reached  America  it  may 
be  related  that  the  good  Father  Pellentz,  in  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Germany,  told  of  the  necessity  for  a 
couple  of  German  priests  in  his  own  missions,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  if  such  could  be  found  who  were  well 
recommended  he  would  pay  their  expenses  to  America. 
Zeal  without  judgment  caused  this  letter  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  religious  journal,  where  it  answered  the 
purposes  of  an  advertisement.  Some,  who  had  no 
recommendations,  paid  their  own  way  and  came,  hop¬ 
ing  to  pass  muster  in  the  general  necessity.  Of  such 
as  these  Bishop  Carroll  wrote  to  his  friend  in  England, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Plowden :  “You  cannot  conceive  the 
trouble  I  suffer  already,  and  still  greater  which  I  fore¬ 
see,  from  the  medley  of  clerical  characters  coming  from 
different  quarters,  and  various  educations,  and  seeking 
employment  here.  I  cannot  avoid  employing  some  of 
them,  and  they  begin  soon  to  create  disturbances.  As 
soon  as  this  happens,  they  proceed  to  bring  in  Jesuit¬ 
ism,  and  to  suggest  that  everything  is  calculated  by 
me  for  its  restoration ;  but  of  all  classes  of  such  per¬ 
sons  who  have  yet  been  among  us,  I  have  found  the 
Capuchins,  both  German  and  Irish,  most  intolerable. 
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To  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  they  join  most  consum¬ 
mate  assurance;  add,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  religious  life.”  One  who  had  a  facetious 
strain  of  honesty  in  him  made  his  application  in  these 
words :  “The  purport  of  my  troubling  your  Lordship 
is  no  other  than  that,  as  being  informed  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  horses  in  your  new  found  world  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  should  your  Lordship  be 
under  the  deplorable  necessity  of  supplying  the  defect 
by  employing  even  asses,  I  should  most  humbly  offer 
myself  for  one,  though  I  can  boast  of  nothing  to  rec¬ 
ommend  me  for  so  sublime  a  function,  etc.” 

Bishop  Carroll  lamented  the  scarcity  of  priests, 
and  his  offer  to  receive  good  ones  showed  at  the  same 
time  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  so  many. 

“The  country  is  large  enough  and  offers  a  wide 
field  for  many  more  laborers.  But  unfortunately  almost 
all  who  offer  their  services  have  great  expectations  of 
livings,  high  salaries,  etc.,  and  these  our  country  does 
not  afford.  Most  of  the  stations  to  which  salaries  are 
annexed  are  occupied ;  and  I  find  few,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  I  find  none  willing  to  commit  themselves 
entirely  to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  seek  to  gather 
congregations  and  livings  of  consequence  by  fixing 
themselves  in  places  where  no  missionaries  have  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  If  clergymen  animated  with  this  spirit 
will  offer  their  services  I  will  receive  them  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  and  direct  their  zeal  where  there 
is  every  prospect  of  success,  and  will  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  seculars  and  regulars.  But  one  thing 
must  be  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  no  pecuniary 
prospect  of  worldly  comforts  must  enter  into  their 
motives  for  their  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  this  country.” 

But  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
commit  oneself  to  Providence  to  the  extent  that  cir- 
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cumstances  sometimes  required.  The  Rev.  C.  I.  White, 
who  gives  us  the  foregoing  details  in  his  appendix  to 
Darras’  Church  History,  tells  us  also  something  of 
the  other  side.  He  gives  us  the  following  from  a  priest 
in  western  Pennsylvania:  “It’s  as  good  as  a  farce 
to  hear  that  since  I  came  back,  in  consequence  of  the 
cold,  I  am  dislodged  from  my  springhouse  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  turn  into  the  pigsty,  that  is,  into  the  poor 
honest  man’s  own  house,  which  is  worse  than  can  be 
described  in  the  old  German  style,  where  cats,  young 
dogs  and  young  fowls,  and  men  and  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters,  all  of  us  in  one  stove-room,  we  kennel 
comfortably  together ;  but  what  makes  it  more 
humorous  is,  that  I  am  kept  in  pledge  in  this  sweet- 
scented  situation  for  my  quarter’s  diet  and  lodging.” 
And  the  same  Father  Whelan,  who  years  before  had 
been  a  missionary  in  Kentucky,  writes  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country:  “As  to  Thomas  Maguire  and 
his  wife,  a  priest  might  as  well  go  and  lodge  in  a  wolf- 
pen  as  with  them;  he  being  a  wild  Irish  savage,  and 
she  being  either  of  the  Sambo  or  Shawnee  breed, 
though  some  say  that  she  is  a  Hottentot.  But,  let 
the  case  be  as  it  may,  she  is  one  whose  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance  and  interior  disposition  differ  totally  from 
any  woman  I  ever  conversed  with.  At  the  second 
word  she  will  give  me  the  lie  to  my  face.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  though  present,  would  say  nothing  at  all  to  this. 
No  man  in  bedlam  suffers  more  than  I  do  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  four  wolves.  I  hope  it  is  a  temporary  pur¬ 
gatory  and  will  atone  for  some  of  my  sins.” 

That  conditions  were  hard  for  the  missionaries 
we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  Bishop  Carroll  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli :  “In  Maryland  a  few  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  more  wealthy  families  still  profess  the  faith  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  province  by 
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their  Catholic  ancestors.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  planters,  and  in  Pennsylvania  almost  all  are  farm¬ 
ers,  except  the  merchants  and  mechanics  living  in 
Philadelphia. 

“As  for  piety,  they  are  for  the  part  sufficiently  as¬ 
siduous  in  the  exercise  of  religion  and  in  frequenting 
the  sacraments,  but  they  lack  that  fervor  which  fre¬ 
quent  appeals  to  the  sentiment  of  piety  usually  produce, 
as  many  congregations  hear  the  word  of  God  only  once 
a  month,  and  sometimes  only  once  in  two  months. 
We  are  reduced  to  this  by  want  of  priests,  by  the 
distance  of  the  congregations  from  each  other,  and  by 
difficulty  of  traveling.  This  refers  to  Catholics  born 
here,  for  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  who  are  flock¬ 
ing  here  in  great  numbers  from  different  countries  in 
Europe  is  very  different.  For,  while  there  are  but  few 
of  our  native  Catholics  who  do  not  approach  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist  at  least  once 
a  year,  especially  at  Easter  time,  you  can  scarcely 
find  any  among  the  newcomers  who  discharge  this 
duty  of  religion,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
example  will  be  very  pernicious,  especially  in  com¬ 
mercial  towns.  The  abuses  that  have  grown  up  among 
Catholics  are  chiefly  those  which  result  from  unavoid¬ 
able  intercourse  with  non-Catholics,  and  the  example 
thence  derived,  namely:  more  free  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  young  people  of  opposite  sexes  than  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  chastity  in  mind  and  body;  too  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  dances  and  similar  amusements,  and  an  in¬ 
credible  eagerness,  especially  in  girls,  for  reading  love 
stories,  which  are  brought  over  in  great  quantities 
from  Europe.  Then,  among  other  things,  a  general 
lack  of  care  in  instructing  their  children,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  negro  slaves,  in  their  religion,  as  these  people 
are  kept  constantly  at  work,  so  that  they  rarely  hear 
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any  instructions  from  the  priest,  unless  they  spend  a 
short  time  with  him,  and  most  of  them  are  consequent¬ 
ly  very  dull  in  faith  and  depraved  in  morals.  It  can 
scarcely  be  believed  how  much  trouble  and  care  they 
give  the  pastors  of  souls.” 

Poverty  also  had  its  share  in  the  sum  of  the  priest’s 
hardships,  for  a  priest  writing  to  Bishop  Carroll  gives 
his  situation :  “You  can  have  no  conception  of  my 
distress  here,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  really 
I  have  not  anything  like  a  suffiiciency  of  food,  such 
as  I  get,  and  indeed  poor  it  is.  The  poor  man  I  live 
with  is  not  paid  what  was  promised  for  my  board, 
and,  whether  he  intends  it  or  not,  he  treats  me  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Perhaps  he  can’t  help  it.  Bread  is  the 
sole  support  of  his  family.  Morning,  noon  and  night, 
flour  and  water,  or  bread  and  water,  with  a  little  burnt 
grease  thrown  over  it,  such  is  the  support  of  his 
starved  and  almost  perfectly  naked  family.” 

Such  conditions,  while  not  uncommon,  were  not 
quite  general,  but  there  were  inconveniences  and  pri¬ 
vations  in  all  the  missions,  in  addition  to  the  labors 
common  to  all  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  the  building  of  churches  and  paying  for  them. 

Kentucky  fared  somewhat  better  in  the  class  of 
settlers  forming  its  pioneer  population.  They  were 
not  raw  emigrants  from  Europe  with  their  entire 
worldly  possessions  in  a  single  chest  or  bag.  They 
were  mostly  from  older  settlements  in  Maryland,  and 
were  better  fitted  by  experience  and  better  provided 
with  means  to  meet  the  conditions.  There  was  no 
reason,  however,  why  some  of  them  might  not  have 
the  temper  of  Mrs.  Maguire,  but  history  has  cut 
out  these  portions  of  their  lives  and  filled  the  gaps 
by  drawing  the  other  portions  together. 
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Our  historians  tell  us  that  the  first  Catholic  settle¬ 
ment  in  Kentucky  was  made  in  1785.  About  twenty- 
five  Catholic  families  came  and  settled  on  Pottinger’s 
creek.  The  following  year  others  came  and  located 
on  Hardin’s  creek;  Popular  Neck  near  Bardstown  and 
Cartwright’s  creek  were  settled  in  1787 ;  the  Rolling 
Fork  in  1788,  and  Cox’s  creek  in  1795.  These  settle¬ 
ments  were  all  in  Nelson  county,  as  Nelson  county 
then  existed,  and  there  were  weaker  settlements  in 
Scott  county  and  in  Breckinridge  county.  A  league 
of  sixty  families  was  formed  in  Maryland  to  settle 
in  Kentucky,  but  perhaps  as  many  as  three  hundred 
must  have  come  to  Kentucky  within  the  first  ten  years. 

These  colonies  made  no  arrangements  for  a  priest 
when  leaving  Maryland,  but  they  probably  felt  that 
one  would  be  sent  to  them  when  they  were  prepared 
to  receive  and  support  him.  They  were  not  of  the 
class  who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  yet  they  were  not 
as  fervent  as  they  might  have  been.  There  were 
many  faithful  ones  among  them,  but  time  worked  its 
baleful  effects  among  the  masses,  and  Shea  tells  us 
that  Father  Badin  “was  thoroughly  disheartened.  In 
his  letters  to  Bishop  Carroll  he  bewailed  the  disorders 
that  existed.  The  youth  seemed  estranged  from  the 
faith  and  from  morality;  ignorant  of  their  religion 
and  its  duties.” 

The  first  priest  to  come  may  have  accompanied 
the  first  settlers.  He  was  a  Rev.  Paul  de  St.  Pierre 
and  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  fleet  of  the  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse.  After  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse 
by  the  English  under  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1782,  he  landed  in  America  and  began  to  look  around 
for  employment.  He  was  in  Baltimore  in  1784  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  faculties  from  Dr.  Carroll,  with 
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the  intention  of  going  to  the  West.  Dr.  Carroll,  who 
was  not  yet  a  bishop,  but  Superior  of  all  the  missions 
of  the  Thirteen  States  of  North  America,  was  not  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  jurisdiction  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
French  and  Spanish  were  in  control.  Besides,  De  St. 
Pierre  “was  not  furnished  with  sufficient  testimonials 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  lawful  superiors.” 

In  any  case  he  set  out  for  the  West,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1785,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Carroll  from  Louisville,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  intended  “to  reside  near  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  and  visit  the  Catholics  of  Kentucky  several 
times  a  year.”  He  certainly  did  not  visit  them  often, 
for  the  records  of  Vincennes  show  that  he  was  there 
in  March,  1785,  and  other  documents  place  him  at 
Cahokia  in  1787,  at  St.  Genevieve  in  1789,  at  Kas- 
kaskia  in  1792,  at  Pointe  Coupee  in  1800,  and  at  Iber¬ 
ville  until  his  death  in  1826  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1787,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Kentucky  settlements  was  in  Baltimore,  and  calling 
upon  Dr.  Carroll  he  represented  to  him  the  condition 
of  the  Catholics  of  Kentucky  and  their  desire  for  a 
priest.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  position  of  a  priest 
in  a  new  mission  so  far  away  from  a  brother  priest 
was  a  very  trying  one,  and  in  fact,  no  priest  cared 
for  this  mission.  At  length  one  was  found  who  would 
go,  and  this  was  Rev.  Charles  Whelan,  an  Irish  Cap¬ 
uchin.  He  came  with  a  new  colony  of  Catholics  who 
were  emigrating  to  Kentucky  that  same  spring.  Bish¬ 
op  Spalding,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic 
Missions  of  Kentucky,  tells  us:  “The  Catholics  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  open  arms;  many  of  them  had  not 
seen  a  priest  for  over  two  years.  They  were  poor, 
were  scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  and  had  no 
church  in  which  the  divine  mysteries  might  be  offered 
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up.  They  were  in  too  destitute  a  condition  to  be  able 
to  erect  even  a  temporary  place  of  worship. 

“Father  Whelan  visited  the  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  which  the  Catholics  were  located,  offered  up 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  rude  log  cabins  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  labored  indefatigably  to  stir  up  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  proper  sentiments  of  piety.  He  labored  day  and 
night,  preaching,  catechizing,  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  making  himself  all  to  all  in  order  to  gain 
all  to  Christ.  He  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  was  never  known  to  miss  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  season,  or  how 
greatly  he  had  been  exhausted  by  previous  labors. 
Often  he  was  known  to  swim  rivers,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  in  order  to  reach  a  distant  station  on  an 
appointed  day.  On  these  occasions  the  vestments, 
missals  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  with  him,  were  immersed  in  water, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  divine  ser¬ 
vice  until  they  could  be  dried  before  the  fire. 

“During  their  brief  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  his 
little  flock  had  gradually  fallen  into  many  practices 
which  were  dangerous  to  piety.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  gathering  promiscuously  on  Saturday  evenings 
and  Sundays,  and  of  dancing  until  a  late  hour.  In  the 
rude  state  of  society  at  that  time  these  meetings  were 
often  attended  with  great  disorders.  Father  Whelan 
was  uncompromising  in  his  opposition  to  such  as¬ 
semblages,  and  he  made  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
them;  nor  did  he  relax  in  his  exertions  until  he  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 

“Besides  these  difficulties  with  his  own  flock,  he 
had  to  encounter  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  sectar¬ 
ians,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church 
were  of  the  grossest  character.  Misled  by  the  errone- 
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ous  opinions  which  their  forefathers  had  inherited  in 
England,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  viewing  Catholics 
as  idolaters,  and  the  priests  as  a  species  of  jugglers. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  reserved  in  the  manner  of  exhib¬ 
iting  this  prejudice.” 

There  is  a  hint  in  this  graphically  descriptive  re¬ 
lation  of  certain  faults  among  Father  Whelan’s  flock. 
It  was  thus  everywhere,  and  if  we  do  not  find  them 
as  bad  as  some  were  in  western  Pennsylvania,  we 
shall  find  that  all  the  priests  found  many  things  in 
them  to  condemn,  and  none  found  them  without  strong 
promptings  of  a  nature  corrupted  by  original  sin. 

Father  Whelan  was  not  long  in  Kentucky  before 
he  began  to  have  trouble  with  many  of  his  people, 
who  Objected  to  paying  their  portion  of  his  salary, 
and  tried  through  the  courts  to  set  aside  the  agreement 
made  with  Dr.  Carroll  upon  this  question.  They  were 
to  pay  him  annually  one  hundred  pounds  in  our  de¬ 
preciated  continental  currency, — about  $225.  Failing 
in  this  they  had  him  arrested  for  slander  on  account 
of  some  hasty  expressions  he  used  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  by  a  jury 
of  Protestants  that  showed  its  dispositions  by  saying 
that  “they  tried  to  have  the  priest  hanged,  and  were 
sorry  that  they  could  find  no  law  for  it.” 

No  doubt  Father  Whalan  showed  some  temper 
while  considering  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  come  so  far  to  minister.  He  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  it,  after  coming  to  the  ends  of  civilization 
at  their  request  and  then  being  left  to  make  his  liv¬ 
ing  like  a  wolf  or  a  savage.  He  left  them  in  the 
spring  of  1790  and  returned  to  Maryland. 

Father  Whelan  had  been  a  chaplain  '  in  the  fleet 
of  De  Grasse,  and  after  its  defeat  he  returned  to  Ire¬ 
land.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1784,  presumably 
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at  the  request  of  the  Catholics  there,  and  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  Dr.  Carroll  in  1785  to  take  charge  of  that 
mission.  He  organized  a  board  of  trustees,  secured 
ground  on  Barclay  street  and  began  subscriptions 
for  a  church  to  be  called  St.  Peter’s.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  October  5,  1785,  and  the  building  was 
so  far  advanced  that  mass  was  said  in  it  November  4, 
1786.  Before  its  completion  and  dedication,  however, 
difficulties  arose  between  him  and  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  which  he  was  not  to  blame,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  church  he  resigned  in  February,  1787.  After 
that  came  his  experience  in  Kentucky.  After  leaving 
Kentucky  he  officiated  at  different  places  in  Maryland 
and  western  Pennsylvania  until  his  death,  March  21, 
1806. 

After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  in  1790,  Bishop  Carroll  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  general  situation  of  the  Church:  “It 
has  had  its  successes  and  its  disappointments.  The 
Capuchin  Whelan  left  his  numerous  congregations  of 
Kentucky,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Maryland, 
whilst  I  was  in  England.  They  are  now  without  a 
priest,  except  a  rambling  Irish  one  to  whom  I  refused 
faculties  some  years  ago.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  one  whom  Shea  calls  “the 
Dominican  Father  William  de  Rohan,”  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spalding,  “seems  to  have  been  born  in 
France  of  Irish  parents,  and  was  a  reputed  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne.”  He  drifted  into  Kentucky  through 
Tennessee  from  Virginia,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  faculties.  He  said  mass  and  attended  to  the 
dying,  and  also  officiated  at  baptisms  and  marriages. 
He  built  a  little  log  chapel,  the  first  ever  built  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church 
of  Holy  Cross,  and  there  at  his  little  chapel  hut,  up- 
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on  which  no  other  tools  than  an  ax  and  a  handsaw 
had  been  used  in  preparing  the  material,  Father  Badin 
found  him  upon  his  arrival  in  1793.  Father  de  Rohan 
did  not  lead  an  abstemious  life,  and  was  not  allowed 
by  Father  Badin  to  attend  the  missions.  He  settled 
down  quietly  on  a  little  farm  near  a  very  high  hill, 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Rohan’s  Knob,  where 
for  years  he  taught  school.  When  age  and  helpless¬ 
ness  were  coming  upon  him  he  was  taken  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  piously  died  about 
1832. 

The  most  noted  of  Kentucky’s  missionaries  of  the 
earliest  period  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Theodore  Badin. 
He  was  born  at  Orleans,  France,  July  17,  1768.  After 
receiving  a  finished  classical  education  at  the  College 
Montaigu  in  Paris  he  entered  the  Sulpitian  seminary 
at  Orleans  in  1789.  There  he  received  minor  orders 
and  the  subdeaconship,  but  the  French  Revolution 
forced  the  seminary  to  close  in  1791,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  America.  Going  to  Bordeaux  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  met  there  the  Sulpitian  Fathers  Flaget  and 
David,  and  in  their  company  reached  Baltimore  March 
28,  1792.  Continuing  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary,  established  at  Baltimore  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  he  received  deaconship  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1792,  and  the  priesthood  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1793,  being  the  first  cleric  to  receive  priestly 
ordination  in  the  United  States.  He  took  some  pride 
in  his  latter  years  in  signing  himself :  “Stephen  T. 
Badin,  Proto-priest  of  the  U.  S.  A.” 

Only  a  few  months  after  his  ordination  he  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  the  missions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  Bishop’s  opinion  of  the  young  priest  was 
of  the  highest,  for  he  said :  “I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  good  priest  for  the  poor  souls  in  Kentucky,  who  in 
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general  are  virtuous,  and  some  of  them  eminently 
so.”  He  had  been  imposed  upon  so  often,  and  had 
seen  the  failures  of  so  many  in  less  trying  situations, 
that  he  did  not  want  to  send  any  but  a  truly  apostolic 
man  into  a  mission  where  only  an  apostle  could  con¬ 
trol  himself  and  lead  the  people. 

Another  reason  why  Bishop  Carroll  chose  so  young 
a  priest  as  Father  Badin  was  that  he  knew  him  and 
recognized  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry.  As 
Shea  says :  “The  frequentation  of  the  sacraments  had 
been  steadily  inculcated  for  generations  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  all,  whether  of  English,  Irish 
or  German  origin,  were  exhorted  to  approach  the  holy 
table  regularly,  but  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  schools  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  many  of  the  clergy  discouraged  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged  frequent  communion.” 

Some  of  the  priests  making  application  to  Bishop 
Carroll  were  of  this  kind,  but  he  did  not  want  them, 
and  least  of  all,  did  he  wish  to  send  such  where  they 
would  be  left  to  themselves  so  far  from  his  personal 
supervision  as  the  Kentucky  missions  were. 

With  an  older  priest,  Father  Barrieres,  as  com¬ 
panion  and  superior,  Father  Badin  set  out  on  foot 
from  Baltimore,  September  6,  1793,  going  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  by  boat  to  Maysville,  or 
Limestone,  as  it  was  named  at  that  time.  Starting 
out  again  on  foot  they  reached  Lexington  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30.  There  was  a  small  settlement  of  Catholics 
near  Lexington,  in  Scott  county,  and  leaving  Father 
Badin  to  care  for  them  Father  Barrieres  pushed  on 
to  the  older  settlements  in  Nelson  county.  Four 
months  later  Father  Barrieres,  finding  himself  unsuited 
to  this  sort  of  life  and  his  strength  unequal  to  the 
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work,  went  away  and  left  Father  Badin  alone  to  care 
for  all. 

It  was  a  trying  position,  but  Father  Badin  set  to 
work  with  the  strength  of  his  twenty-five  years  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  fifty  to  form  and  safeguard 
the  spiritual  lives  of  the  300  families  he  found,  which 
were  more  than  doubled  before  he  got  any  efficient  and 
permanent  help. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  his  work  at 
length.  His  mission  was  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  long,  with  ten  stations,  to  begin 
with.  His  mode  to  travel  was  on  horseback,  carry¬ 
ing  his  vestments  and  altar  furnishings  in  a  pair  of 
saddlebags.  He  had  stated  times  for  each  station, 
and  he  kept  his  appointments  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
on  all  sorts  of  roads,  and  among  all  sorts  of  wild 
beasts.  He  built  a  log  cabin  and  a  small  log  chapel 
a  few  miles  from  Father  de  Rohan’s  place,  named  it 
St.  Stephen’s  and  called  it  his  home.  It  was  so  as  much 
as  any  place  could  be,  but  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
away  from  it.  He  ate  the  homely  food  of  the  settler, 
and  wore  homespun  clothing  fashioned  and  sewed  by 
the  settler’s  wife. 

But  his  immediate  work  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  people  was  not  less  than  the  remote.  Instructions 
in  every  settlement,  confessions  until  the  last  penitent 
was  shriven,  mass  and  communion  when  confessions 
were  over,  public  rosary  and  other  prayers,  and  sick 
calls  even  to  the  farthest  end  of  his  mission.  Add  to 
this  his  endeavors  to  build  churches,  and  his  dis¬ 
cussions,  both  formal  and  informal  with  bitter,  in¬ 
tolerant,  unreasonable  and  noisy  opponents  of  the 
Church,  and  we  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  work.  If  he  could 
have  concentrated  his  work  in  one  settlement  the  re- 
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suit  would  have  looked  like  a  miracle,  and  spread  over 
15,000  square  miles  it  still  looks  superhuman. 

Until  1797  Father  Badin  worked  alone,  and  then 
came  a  good  priest,  Rev.  Michael  Fournier,  who  divid¬ 
ed  the  increasing  labor  and  took  his  share,  but  this 
did  not  give  Father  Badin  any  more  leisure,  for  he 
had  work  for  a  dozen  priests.  Father  Anthony  Salmon 
came  to  him  in  1799,  but  nine  months  later  he  died 
from  an  injury  received  in  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In 
1799  also,  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a  convert,  once  a  Prot¬ 
estant  minister  in  Boston,  came,  but  he  was  unsuited 
to  the  work  and  the  work  was  unsuited  to  him,  and 
he  went  elsewhere  after  four  years  of  time  almost  lost 
in  Kentucky.  In  1803  Father  Fournier  died  also,  the 
result  of  a  log  falling  upon  him  while  he  was  helping 
to  build  a  home  for  himself  in  the  Rolling  Fork  settle¬ 
ment. 

Again  Father  Badin  was  alone,  with  increased 
responsibility  and  doubled  work,  but  uncomplainingly 
he  assumed  the  burden.  Bishop  Carroll  had  seen  his 
foresight  made  good.  He  had  found  the  “good  priest 
for  the  poor  souls  in  Kentucky.”  “I  think  it  is  God’s 
will  that  you  should  go,”  he  had  told  the  young  priest, 
and  he  never  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  What 
a  beautiful  inset  Father  Badin  and  his  work  make  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  In 
almost  all  other  places  there  was  trouble  and  dis¬ 
order  at  some  time, — the  people  against  the  priest,  the 
priest  against  the  bishop — or  priest  and  people  against 
the  bishop,  but  Father  Badin  and  his  thirty  congre¬ 
gations  brought  a  clean  record  to  the  new  Bishop  of 
Bardstown, — a  striking  and  happy  contrast  to  the 
legacies  inherited  by  his  contemporary  episcopal 
brethren  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  * 
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We  are  not  to  take  this  as  meaning  that  there 
were  no  little  instances  of  dissatisfaction  and  fric¬ 
tion.  Such  things  are  inevitable  in  every  community 
where  the  human  element  enters,  but  there  were  no 
heart-burnings,  no  settled  animosities,  no  persistent 
disagreements  or  studied  opposition.  Towards  the 
bishop  all  was  peace  and  good  will,  but  the  priests  and 
people  had  their  little  discords  in  the  past  over  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  Many  a  note  was 
sounded  in  the  scale  of  opposition  before  churches  were 
built  and  properly  furnished,  and  the  priests  heard 
many  a  murmur  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
people  to  the  due  appreciation  and  practice  of  the 
principles  of  Catholic  life.  They  had  hard  work,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  the  personal  dislike  of  many  a 
once  who  needed  the  correction,  in  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  men  to  control  their  appetites,  to  honor  the  name 
of  God  and  to  frequent"  the  sacraments,  and  to  make 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes  cease  from  endanger¬ 
ing  their  virtue  in  nightly  gatherings  and  unseemly 
performances.  These  were  recognized  as  the  bane  of 
morality  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  there  was 
no  good  priest  who  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of 
his  duty  did  not  strenuously  fight  this  evil. 

But  none  of  these  things  caused  more  than  a  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  surface  of  the  universal  good  feeling,  and 
the  general  result  was  one  of  eminent  satisfaction, 
and  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  veneration  for 
the  early  laborers  in  this  part  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

The  field,  on  account  of  its  distance,  was  less  in¬ 
viting  than  any  other,  the  material  was  as  crude,  the 
labor  more  exacting,  and  the  hardships  more  trying. 
Failures  were  as  frequent  as  elsewhere  until  the  men 
came  who,  by  disposition,  by  training  and  by  experi¬ 
ence,  had  within  themselves  the  firmly  fixed  purpose 
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of  doing  all  things,  as  Father  Nerinckx  notes  in  his 
“Daily  Intention: — 1.  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  my  Patron  Saints; 
2.  that  I  may  sanctify  myself;  3.  that  I  may  be  useful 
to  my  parishioners.” 

Men  of  this  kind  could  hardly  fail,  and  we  may 
say  that  wherever  any  marked  success  followed  the 
pioneer  priest,  he  was  found  to  be  a  man  of  God  in 
every  way.  He  may  not  have  been  a  great  orator  in 
the  ordinary  sense, — in  truth,  the  conditions  were  not 
favorable  for  the  making  of  great  orators,  he  may 
not  have  been  a  man  of  great  talents  or  great  learn¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  self-renunciation,  of 
great  sacrifices  for  his  people,  of  great  regularity  in 
duty,  of  great  zeal  for  others,  and  of  great  concern 
for  his  own  soul.  Where  these  principles  were 
carried  out  in  the  conditions  common  to  pioneer 
times, — and  they  were  carried  out  in  Kentucky, — 
the  faithful  priest  deserves  the  honored  place 
that  history  and  memory  give  him,  and  some 
deserve  more — they  deserve  the  recognition  on 
earth  that  they  received  in  heaven  when  the  saints 
opened  their  ranks  to  admit  them  to  their  company. 

The  apostles  of  the  nations  and  peoples  and  tribes 
of  the  Old  World  have  received  the  recognition  that 
was  their  due — they  are  on  the  calendar  of  the  Saints, 
and  in  the  New  World  that  honor  is  to  come  to  the 
apostles  of  later  tribes  and  nations  with  the  same 
devotion  to  God  and  forgetfulness  of  self.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  not  so  very  many  churches 
that  remember,  or  would  care  to  remember,  their 
earliest  representatives,  yet  they  are  not  ungrateful, 
and  where  they  give  honor  it  is  a  sign  that  it  has 
been  richly  deserved.  Honor  to  a  pioneer  priest  is 
a  testimonial  to  his  sanctity,  and  the  Church  will  give 
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future  generations  the  privilege  of  a  holier  veneration 
for  those  whom  we  now  love  to  honor. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FATHER  NERINCKX  GOES  TO  GEORGETOWN.  —  STUDIES 
ENGLISH.  —  HUMBLE  AND  FRANK  LETTER  TO  BISHOP  CAR- 
ROLL.  —  STARTS  FOR  KENTUCKY.  —  INCIDENTS  OF  JOUR¬ 
NEY.  —  FATHER  DE  BARTH.  —  ARRIVAL  IN  KENTUCKY.  — 
MEETING  WITH  FATHER  BADIN. 

The  events  related  and  the  conditions  described  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  are  not  given  here  merely  as 
matters  of  historial  interest.  A  knowledge  of  them 
is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  character  and  labors  of  Father 
Nerinckx.  He  had  an  idea,  sufficiently  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect,  of  what  was  before  him  when  the  proposal  was 
made  to  him  to  go  to  Kentucky,  and  he  found  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  his  later  experiences  that  was  not  in  some 
way  anticipated  and  provided  for  in  spirit.  He  had 
nerved  himself  for  the  work,  and  when  he  set  out 
for  the  mission  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  going 
to  a  trial  task,  but  to  his  life’s  work.  That  thought 
was  not  common  to  all  who  engaged  in  similar  labor 
in  the  early  days,  but  it  was  the  thought  of  those  who 
succeeded,  and  Kentucky  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  that  this  thought  was  brought  by  so  many  of 
its  early  missionaries,  and  formed,  and  still  forms, 
the  foundation  upon  which  rest  its  religious  successes. 

In  the  present  Diocese  of  Louisville,  within  the 
limits  of  which  most  of  the  Kentucky  Catholics  lived 
in  the  early  days,  there  exists  a  special  reverence  for 
priests,  and  this  reverence  deepens  as  it  goes  far- 
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ther  and  farther  back  into  the  receding  past  for  its 
objects.  It  is  not  because  distance  renders  it  more 
charitable,  but  because  its  objects  were  weighed  in 
more  exacting  balances  and  tested  in  severer  fires,  and 
were  not  found  wanting.  It  has  this  fact  to  help  it, 
that  no  priest  of  prominent  standing  or  of  special 
influence  and  authority  in  the  missions,  failed  in  his 
duty,  or  lacked  the  elements  of  the  heroic  life  called 
for  by  his  position.  Bishop  Carroll  was  fortunate  in 
having  such  men  as  Cheverus,  Matignon,  Gallitzin, 
Flaget,  Richard,  Rivet,  Olivier,  Dilhet,  Badin,  Ner¬ 
inckx,  etc.,  whom  he  could  send  into  distant  missions 
and  depend  on  to  do  their  work.  With  a  few  more 
like  them  he  could  have  supplied  his  distant  outposts, 
and  have  freed  his  mind  of  one  half  of  his  worries. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  came  to  America  Bishop 
Carroll  kept  him  with  himself  in  Baltimore  for  a 
time,  and  in  this  time  he  recognized  the  character 
and  disposition  of  his  man.  He  saw  in  him  another 
of  those  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  he  destined  him 
for  the  Kentucky  missions. 

As  a  preparation  for  his  work  Father  Nerinckx 
took  up  the  study  of  English  with  as  much  earnest¬ 
ness  as  he  was  capable  of,  but  owing  to  his  age  his 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  He  went  to  George¬ 
town  College,  of  which  Bishop  Neale  was  president, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  assistance  he  needed  in  his 
study,  and  he  writes  to  his  aunt  at  the  hospital  of 
Dendermonde,  telling  her:  “I  am  again  a  schoolboy 
learning  how  to  speak,  read  and  write.  I  get  no  holi¬ 
days,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  spell,  and 
I  am  even  less  proficient  in  spiritual  matters  than  in 
the  English  language.” 

It  seems  that  he  did  not  get  all  the  assistance  that 
he  expected  at  the  college,  but  if  he  were  only  half 
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as  proficient  in  English  as  he  was  in  humility  he 
need  never  have  written  to  Bishop  Carroll  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strain. 

“With  regard  to  the  English  language,  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  progress,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  little  in¬ 
deed,  for,  besides  my  own  mediocrity,  which  is  a  great 
drawback,  the  professors  have  so  much  to  attend  to 
that  I  dare  not  trouble  them  in  the  little  free  time 
that  they  have,  to  ask  them  to  correct  me  in  reading 
or  for  rules  of  pronunciation.  Left  to  myself  I  try 
to  do  the  best  I  can  and  to  remember  what  I  hear, 
but  I  am  getting  old  and  want  of  practice  tells  on  me. 
I  therefore  beseech  your  Lordship  to  judge  with  your 
usual  wisdom,  even  if  it  should  bear  severely  upon 
me,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  my  being  of  any 
use,  and  do  not  fear  to  tell  me  so  if  you  think  there 
is  none,  for  I  am  firmly  resolved,  if  you  will  allow  it, 
to  consider  you  in  all  things  as  a  guide  and  father.” 

It  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  pleasing  experi¬ 
ence  for  Bishop  Carroll  to  receive  such  a  letter.  Some 
under  his  jurisdiction  thought  themselves  fitted  for 
any  dignity  and  office.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
never  received  such  a  letter  before,  for  other  arrivals 
were  looking  for  important  stations.  Of  this  we  have 
already  heard  his  complaints.  Here  was  a  man  of 
God,  after  years  of  labor  and  abundant  fruit,  saying 
that  he  was  good  for  nothing.  “Whenyou  have  done 
all  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say:  We  are 
unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which  we 
ought  to  do”  (Luke  xvii,  10.) 

This  spirit  animated  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  laborious  and  full  life,  and  in  his  parting  words 
to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  as  he  was  leaving  them  to 
go  to  Missouri  just  before  his  death  he  said:  “As 
I  never  was  fit  for  any  charge,  or  any  part  in  the 
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ministry,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  all  difficulties 
and  troubles  originated  through  me,  for  which  I  beg 
pardon  of  Almighty  God,  the  congregations  and  the 
Society.” 

Whatever  Bishop  Carroll  may  have  thought  of 
this  letter  he  did  not  alter  his  determination,  and 
Father  Nerinckx  remained  at  Georgetown  until  about 
the  first  of  May.  Prior  to  this  time  the  Superior  of  the 
Trappists  at  Pigeon  Hills,  Pa.,  visited  Georgetown  on 
his  way  to  confer  with  Bishop  Carroll  at  Baltimore. 
These  Trappists  had  been  driven  from  Europe  by  the 
Revolution,  and  were  at  Pigeon  Hills  only  tempora¬ 
rily.  They  had  been  there  now  about  a  year  while 
looking  for  a  permanent  location.  Their  Superior, 
Father  Urban  Guillet,  had  been  to  Kentucky,  and  was 
now  going  to  report  his  observations  and  plans  to 
Bishop  Carroll. 

As  those  plans,  if  approved  by  Bishop  Carroll, 
would  mean  the  removal  of  the  Trappists  to  Kentucky, 
Father  Nerinckx  took  advantage  of  the  Superior’s 
visit  to  send  to  Bishop  Carroll  a  characteristic  let¬ 
ter,  full  of  the  spirit  of  obedience,  humility,  zeal  and 
foresight. 

“GEORGETOWN,  Feb’y  14,  1805. 

“Right  Rev.  Sir: 

“I  would  deem  it  wrong  to  neglect  the  favorable 
opportunity  of  the  Rev.  bearer’s  visit  to  write  you  a 
few  words,  having  placed  my  future  in  your  hands, 
and  knowing  to  whom  I  have  intrusted  that  future 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

“Spring  is  at  the  door,  and  I  understand  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Prior  of  the  Trappists  that 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  Ohio  river  will  prevent  travel 
to  Kentucky  by  that  route  before  June,  which  is  the 
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best  way.  I  might  go  along  with  them,  under  such 
arrangements  as  your  Lordship  might  make  with  them. 
When  the  Trappists  are  ready,  which  I  think  will  be 
in  March,  I  would  like  to  be  notified.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  couple  of  trunks  along,  and  I  could  call  at 
Baltimore  on  my  way  to  join  them.  All  this  in  the 
supposition  that  you  still  wish  to  send  me  to  Kentucky, 
and  have  not  changed  your  mind  either  on  account 
of  my  ignorance  of  English,  or  for  other  reasons  best 
known  to  you.  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  very  little  progress  in  the  language,  for  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  aptitude  necessary  to  understand 
and  speak  it  correctly,  and  besides,  I  have  hardly 
any  chance  for  the  practice  of  it  here. 

“Of  course  I  know  I  cannot  become  eloquent, 
I  was  not  that  in  my  native  tongue,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  If,  however,  although  deficient 
in  speech,  I  am  sent  because  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  lack  of  other  priests,  a  statement 
which  I  found  in  the  letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
will  be  a  consolation  to  me:  ‘None  of  us  know  the 
Japanese  language,  nevertheless  by  reading  in  broken 
Japanese  we  brought  many  over  to  the  religion  of 
Christ.’  Verily,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not  dare  ex¬ 
pect  such  help,  evidently  supernatural,  but  I  do  not 
despair  of  the  benevolent  and  powerful  intercession  of 
my  patron  saint,  so  dear  to  God  and  man.  So  if  the 
Lord’s  will  is  manifested  that  I  should  work  in  some 
part  of  His  vineyard,  or  be  of  some  use  to  His  laborers, 
a  thing  which  I  ardently  hope  to  know  through  you  as 
through  an  oracle,  my  troubled  heart  will  receive  its 
desired  consolation. 

“Besides  the  Trappists,  the  Dominicans  are  going 
to  that  region  and  intend  fo  start  soon,  and  if  the 
number  of  priests  is  so  great  that  my  service  will  not 
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toe  needed,  your  Lordship  may  dispose  of  me  as  you 
see  fit.  It  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  sinful 
for  me  to  put  myself  forward,  or  urge  being  sent  there, 
but  if  God  calls  and  orders  me,  I  find  these  reasons 
in  favor  of  going:  1.  The  urgent  necessity  of  the 
faithful;  2.  The  present  favorable  opportunity  for 
travel,  which  it  seems  is  going  to  last  only  till  June; 
3.  My  desire  to  improve  in  English  by  a  more  frequent 
use  of  it;  4.  My  earnest  wish  to  send  some  definite 
news  to  my  countrymen,  some  of  whom  may  be  burn¬ 
ing  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  their  neighbor  in 
the  same  field,  and  whose  zeal  may  cool  and  be  lost 
through  too  long  a  wait.  I  might  add  that  several 
families  of  this  and  other  congregations  have  heard, 
I  know  not  how,  that  I  was  destined  for  the  Kentucky 
mission,  and  are  preparing  to  leave  for  that  region. 
They  are  inquiring,  as  I  understand,  where  I  will  be 
stationed,  desiring  no  doubt,  to  live  near  a  priest. 

“It  being  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence  that  the  devil, 
the  hater  of  all  good,  resists  and  prevents  with  all  the 
power  and  fraud  at  his  command  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel,  by  jealousies  and  other  evil  deeds  of  that 
kind,  I  specially  desire  to  take  with  me  in  writing  a 
statement  of  all  that  relates  to  jurisdiction,  to  right, 
to  limits  of  missions,  and  to  all  things  that  may  be 
open  to  the  danger  of  dissension.  Besides,  in  my 
opinion,  this  will  greatly  conduce  to  peace  of  con¬ 
science. 

“I  would  like  to  divide  the  mission  intrusted  to 
my  care,  as  I  did  my  former  parish  with  the  most 
consoling  and  satisfactory  results,  into  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  view  to  the  easier  and  more  thorough 
instruction  of  the  settlers,  and  with  the  grace  of  God 
I  will  devote  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
the  good  of  my  flock,  visiting,  helping  and  guiding 
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them.  That  I  may  effect  this  the  more  readily  I  have 
thought  proper  to  ask  the  faculties  mentioned  in  the 
following  schedule.  Our  president  tells  me  that  I  can 
easily  obtain  these  spiritual  favors. 

“1.  To  introduce  the  confraternities  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus,  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  of  the  Souls 
in  Purgatory,  or  any  other  if  deemed  advisable,  in  every 
congregation  of  at  least  twenty-five  communicants, 
that  is,  two  of  these  societies  in  each,  the  favors  to  be 
gained  on  two  Sundays  of  each  month. 

“2.  To  establish  the  devotion  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

“3.  To  grant  to  those  who  teach  catechism  the 
indulgences  granted  by  the  Popes  to  the  societies  in¬ 
stituted  for  that  end. 

“You  will  please  remember,  Right  Rev.  Sir,  that 
I  have  brought  nothing  from  the  old  country  but  a 
silver  chalice,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Trappists 
that  the  region  I  am  going  to  is  almost  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  sacred  vestments;  also,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  mass  wine.  They  intend  to  take  along 
from  Baltimore  a  barrel  of  mass  wine,  and  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  the  same.  I  can  get 
neither  ritual  nor  books  here,  hence,  let  not  your  Lord- 
ship  take  it  amiss  if  I  ask  of  your  zeal  and  piety  to 
provide  them  for  me  if  it  be  possible,  so  that,  going 
forth  to  fight  the  hard  battles  of  the  Lord  I  may  not 
be  entirely  without  the  efficient  aid  of  catechisms  and 
pious  books. 

“I  think  there  will  be  enough  of  money  sent  from 
Kentucky  to  pay  my  way  thither,  and  its  use  may 
be  conceded  to  me  considering  my  poverty.  Before  my 
affairs  are  settled  in  Belgium  I  would  not  dare  use 
the  little  sum  given  me  for  special  purposes,  except 
in  a  grave  necessity. 
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“For  the  rest,  I  will,  God  helping  me,  seek  His 
kingdom,  less  solicitious  for  the  things  to  be  added. 
May  God  spare  me  and  those  in  authority  at  the  awful 
judgment  day! 

“This  is  all  I  desire  to  submit  to  your  Lordship’s 
consideration.  The  bearer,  Rev.  Father  Prior,  and 
our  president  will,  I  think,  add  something  by  word 
of  mouth. 

“Your  Lordship’s  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“C.  NERINCKX. 

“P.  S. — Whatever  you  destine  for  me,  Rev.  Mr. 
Brosius,.  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  pack  my  trunks, 
will  take  care  of.” 

This  Rev.  Mr.  Brosius  was  the  tutor  who  came  to 
America  with  Prince  Gallitzin.  When  the  latter  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  priesthood,  Mr.  Brosius  offered  him¬ 
self  to  Bishop  Carroll  for  the  American  missions.  He 
did  valiant  work  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  La¬ 
ter  he  went  to  Boston  and  opened  an  academy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harvard  College.  He  wrote  several  re¬ 
ligious  pamphlets,  and  a  scientific  work  entitled,  “A 
New  and  Concise  Method  of  Finding  the  Latitude,” 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1815.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Bishop  Cheverus. 

A  study  of  this  letter  shows  that  Father  Nerinckx 
seemed  to  think  that  Kentucky  in  some  things  re¬ 
sembled  Belgium.  He  had  not  realized  conditions 
when  he  spoke  of  organizing  Perpetual  Adoration  so¬ 
cieties  in  a  country  where  churches  were  yet  to  be 
built,  and  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  could  not  be 
kept  in  places  which  could  be  visited  by  a  priest  only 
once  in  six  weeks.  Other  societies  might  be  organized, 
and  catechism  classes  formed,  and  this  he  did  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  leading  the  older  sections  in  the 
establishment  of  some  of  them.  It  was  a  natural  er- 
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ror,  arising  from  his  failure  to  appreciate  pioneer 
distances  as  well  as  pioneer  privations.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  have  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
processions  in  some  of  his  mission  churches,  and  his 
other  societies  would  be  wonderful  today. 

His  request  for  instructions  on  parish  limits  and 
rights  was  hardly  necessary.  With  Father  Badin  he 
could  have  no  trouble,  and  the  limits  of  the  mission 
were  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  the  south,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  the  west,  Detroit  on  the  north  and  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  east. 

Still  he  was  prudent  in  looking  ahead.  It  showed 
his  sense  of  order  and  justice,  and  his  spirit  of  per¬ 
severance.  Another  might  have  left  these  things  until 
he  was  on  the  ground,  and  then  settled  them  by  haz¬ 
ard,  or  had  trouble  and  abandoned  the  field.  He  was 
entering  in  earnest  upon  his  work,  and  in  his  mind 
he  was  building  no  bridges  for  his  return.  “ Thy  hand 
shall  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me,  to 
do  what  Thy  counsel  decreed  to  he  done.” 

We  see  also  the  beginning  of  that  great  interest 
he  ever  afterwards  showed  for  the  American  Church 
and  its  missions.  Already  he  thought  of  inducing 
his  friends  among  the  Belgian  clergy  to  come  to 
America.  We  know  not  how  many  he  influenced  by 
his  letters,  but  he  secured  much  material  help  in  this 
way,  and  when  he  visited  Belgium  he  brought  over 
such  men  as  De  Vos,  Van  Horsigh,  De  Smet,  Van  As- 
sche,  Elet,  Van  de  Velde  and  others,  whose  names 
are  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  America's  best  and  best 
known  priests. 

The  question  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  going  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  definitely  settled  by  Bishop  Carroll,  and  he 
made  his  preparations  to  go  with  the  Trappists.  Of 
that  long  and  fatiguing  journey  he  leaves  us  an  ac- 
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count  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friends  in  Belgium.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

“I  left  Georgetown  the  week  before  Pentecost. 
(Pentecost  in  1805  fell  on  the  2nd  of  June. — H.)  The 
next  morning  I  arrived  in  Baltimore,  where  I  remain¬ 
ed  two  days  to  receive  the  Bishop’s  instructions  and 
blessing.  Thence  I  traveled  in  a  wagon  belonging  to 
the  Trappist  Fathers  to  Conewago,  Penn.,  fifty  miles 
from  Baltimore,  where  these  Religious  had  their  con¬ 
vent.  A  beautiful  chapel  has  been  built  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  and  in  the  pastoral  resi¬ 
dence  I  found  a  precious  library  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
books,  left  by  a  Franciscan  missionary  from  Liege 
who  had  resided  there.  The  two  priests  who  take  care 
of  the  Conewago  mission  received  me  with  great  kind¬ 
ness.  They  are  both  secular  priests:  Rev.  Mr.  Bart, 
a  Frenchman,  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missions;  Rev.  Merx  is  a  Luxemburger.  They 
minister  to  about  two  thousand  Catholics,  most  of 
whom  speak  English,  but  understand  and  speak  Ger¬ 
man  as  well.  I  remained  with  them  during  Pente¬ 
cost  week  and  helped  them  in  the  confessional.  I  al¬ 
so  attended  a  neighboring  town  of  about  120  families, 
called  Hanover,  and  said  mass  for  the  seven  or  eight 
Catholic  families  there.  Here  I  made  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  English  sermon,  and  you  can  imagine 
how  I  expressed  myself.  However,  I  managed  to  say 
what  I  intended  and  bring  it  to  a  close. 

“The  following  day,  June  10,  I  left  Conewago 
with  the  whole  Trappist  community.  Rev.  Mr.  Bart 
forced  me  to  accept  four  pairs  of  stockings,  some 
underclothing  and  a  handkerchief,  and  he  accompanied 
us  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  on  our  way. 

“The  caravan  consisted  of  four  wagons  and  thirty- 
seven  persons,  seven  or  eight  of  whom  were  priests, 
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and  among  my  traveling  companions  was  Father  Guny 
who  came  from  Belgium  with  me.  He  is  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  We  lived  a  la  Trappiste,  that  is, 
bread  and  butter  (the  latter  allowed  because  we  were 
traveling)  was  our  only  food,  and  water  our  only 
drink.  We  invariably  lodged  in  barns,  which  differ  but 
little  from  the  public  inn  known  as  ‘The  Blue  Sky.’ 
The  monks  never  spoke.  However,  they  prayed  aloud, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  talk  to  me,  but  as  we  had 
nothing  to  talk  about  they  scarcely  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission.  We  traveled  until  late  in  the  night, 
and  rose  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  I  usually 
set  out  ahead  of  the  party  to  escape  the  midday’s 
march  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  think 
of  my  own  spiritual  concerns. 

“I  never  would  have  tired  of  their  company,  had 
not  the  wagons  made  our  progress  slow,  so  I  thought 
myself  in  duty  bound  to  follow  Bishop  CarrolFs  ad¬ 
vice  to  push  ahead  if  I  found  the  caravan  moving  too 
leisurely.  Shortly  after  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
strike  out  for  myself,  one  of  the  wagons  broke  down. 
After  having  waited  a  day  or  two  in  Bedford  without 
seeing  anything  of  them,  I  bought  a  horse  and  saddle 
for  $75  and  started  alone  in  God’s  name,  through  the 
lonely,  half-cleared  woodlands  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I 
made  fifty  miles  a  day  for  about  ten  days. 

“When  within  thirty  miles  of  Charlestown,  a  wo¬ 
man  rushed  towards  me  out  of  the  woods.  She 
wanted  to  learn  the  news,  and  when  I  told  her  I  was 
a  Catholic  priest  she  wept  for  joy,  and  entreated  me 
to  stop  at  her  house,  as  she  was  a  Catholic  and  they 
had  not  seen  a  priest  for  four  years.  I  learned  that 
several  other  Catholic  families  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  all  of  whom  were  beginning  to  fear  that  they 
would  have  to  die  without  receiving  the  consolation  of 
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the  rites  of  their  Church.  Others  also  were  scattered 
through  the  woods,  but  through  human  respect  they 
had  given  up  all  practices  of  religion.  I  arrived  at 
Bardstown,  the  center  of  the  Catholics  in  Kentucky, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1805.” 

We  must  admire  Father  Nerinckx’s  good  will  in 
exercising  his  zeal  to  the  assistance  of  his  hospitable 
hosts  at  Conewago.  To  attend  to  one  of  their  mis¬ 
sions,  and  attempt  a  sermon  after  only  six  months 
of  desultory  and  unsatisfactory  study  of  the  language, 
was  more  than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Few 
of  us  would  care  for  the  experience,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  outcome,  and  no  doubt  his  little 
congregation  was  pleased  and  edified,  even  if  they 
did  not  understand  all  he  tried  to  say. 

His  kind  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Bart,  was  the  some¬ 
what  celebrated  Rev.  Adolphus  Louis  de  Barth  de  Wal- 
bach.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  de  Barth,  Count  of 
Walbach,  was  born  at  Munster  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
in  1764.  He  was  ordained  at  Strassburg  in  1790,  but 
the  Revolution  caused  the  family  to  take  refuge  in 
America.  Bishop  Carroll  received  the  young  priest 
willingly,  and,  after  seeing  his  good  work  in  several 
small  missions,  sent  him  to  Conewago  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1828.  He  was  appointed  administrator 
of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Egan,  and,  in  1818,  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
that  See  but  refused  the  honor.  His  refusal  was  so 
strongly  worded,  and  so  effective  that  it  is  worthy  to 
be  quoted  as  a  model  for  anyone  desiring  to  follow  his 
example.  Writing  to  Archbishop  Marechal  of  Balti¬ 
more  he  says: 

“I  declare  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  if  you  do  not 
forward  my  objections  to  the  Holy  See,  and  His  Holi¬ 
ness  sees  and  weighs  them,  I  will  not  accept,  but  will 
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kneel  down  and  devoutly  put  the  bulls  in  the  fire,  as 
we  do  with  fragments  of  things  that  are  blessed.  Then 
I  will  make  out  testimonials  for  myself,  signed  in 
my  real  name  as  Vicar  General,  and  give  myself  an¬ 
other  name  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  then,  fare¬ 
well,  my  Lord!  Neither  you  nor  anyone  else  shall 
ever  know  the  corner  of  the  globe  where  I  shall  vege¬ 
tate  during  the  few  years  still  left  me  to  live.” 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  and 
piously  at  the  College  of  Georgetown,  where  he  died, 
October  13,  1844,  with  his  honored  brother,  General 
de  Walbach,  U.  S.  A.,  at  his  bedside. 

The  threat  of  Father  de  Barth  to  change  his  name 
was  no  disgrace.  He  had  been  called  de  Barth,  De- 
barth,  Barth  and  Bart,  and  other  good  priests  were 
under  changed  names:  Prince  Gallitzin  was  at  first 
plain  Mr.  Smith,  Father  Steinmeyer  was  known  as 
Father  Farmer,  and  Father  Sittensperger  was  called 
Father  Manners,  etc. 

From  Bedford  Father  Nerinckx’s  itinerary  is  not 
clear.  It  was  lonely,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  when 
he  was  in  the  company  of  thirty-seven  silent  monks, 
who  had  permission  to  talk  to  him  but  remained  silent 
because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  He  probably  kept 
near  the  Ohio  river,  but  he  says  nothing  of  visiting 
Gallipolis,  where  a  few  of  the  original  French  settlers 
must  htve  been  still.  Fathers  Barrieres  and  Badin 
spent  a  few  days  with  them  in  1793.  They  sang  high 
mass,  baptized  forty  children,  and  did  what  they  could 
in  other  ways.  In  1796  Father  Badin  said  there  were 
still  in  the  settlement  “about  eighty  men  who  had 
neither  religion  nor  morals,”  and  Dilhet  says  there 
were  only  about  twenty  in  1805. 

So  much  for  the  grand  city  projected  in  Paris, 
to  which  500  artisans  and  workmen  were  induced  to 
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come  in  1790  by  the  representations  of  land  specula¬ 
tors,  which  was  to  be  a  bishopric  and  a  center  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  civilization,  and  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  the  Sulpitians  to  establish  their  seminary  rather 
than  at  Baltimore.  It  had  a  priest  at  the  beginning, 
Rev.  Dom.  Didier,  former  procurator  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris,  and  if  the  colonists  had 
listened  to  him  in  both  material  and  spiritual  matters 
their  history  would  have  been  different.  But,  as  Shea 
says:  “the  immigrants  included  many  full  of  the  infi¬ 
del  theories  of  the  time,  and  these  imbued  the  rest 
with  prejudice  against  the  priest  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  monk.  Dissensions  arose,  Indian  hostilities 
broke  out,  and  the  settlers  began  to  scatter.  After 
exercising  the  ministry  for  a  short  time  with  little 
fruit  Dom.  Didier  went  to  St.  Louis.  Left  without  a 
priest,  the  settlement  of  Gallipolis  soon  lost  all  coher¬ 
ence  and  dwindled  away.  Religion  gradually  died  out, 
children  were  no  longer  baptized,  and  the  people  did 
not  ask  Bishop  Carroll  for  a  priest.  On  Sundays, 
instead  of  prayer  and  Catholic  instructions,  meetings 
were  held  where  deism  and  infidelity  were  openly 
taught.”  This  is  about  the  condition  in  which  Father 
Badin  found  it,  and  Father  Nerinckx  probably  found 
nothing. 

The  Charlestown  of  which  Father  Nerinckx 
speaks,  was  a  town  near  the  Ohio  river,  some  few 
miles  from  the  present  Maysville.  It  was  one  of  those 
few  Kentucky  towns  that  were  elaborately  planned 
and  laid  out  on  paper,  but  it  never  got  far  beyond  the 
paper  stage.  Father  Badin  visited  the  Catholics  there 
and  at  Washington  in  the  same  county  (Mason)  in 
1807. 

From  Bardstown  the  distance  to  St.  Stephen’s 
was  only  thirteen  miles  through  the  woods,  and  Fa- 
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ther  Nerinckx  finished  this  last  stage  of  his  journey 
the  same  day,  July  2,  1805. 

No  doubt  Father  Badin  heard  that  a  new  coad¬ 
jutor  had  been  assigned  to  him,  -but  he  could  not  know 
when  to  expect  him,  and  in  this  uncertainty  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  speculating  upon  what  manner  of 
man  the  new  missionary  would  be.  Wistfully  he  must 
have  watched  the  path  leading  to  his  house,  and  criti¬ 
cally  scanned  the  features  of  every  strange  horseman 
whom  he  saw  approaching,  and  probably  thanked  God 
when  he  saw  many  of  them  pass  by.  History  tells 
us  that  when  Father  Nerinckx  rode  up  to  Father  Ba- 
din’s  rude  cabin,  this  tried  and  hardy  missionary  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  open  arms.  He  recognized  a  kindred 
spirit  and  rejoiced;  he  welcomed  him  only  as  one  can 
welcome  the  friend  of  his  soul  for  whom  he  had  been 
waiting  for  years.  A  sympathetic  pen  says  of  that 
meeting : 

“Were  not  sweet  angel  faces  hovering  near 
When  that  lone  horseman  slowly  did  appear, 

Weary  and  travel-stained?  Yea,  Heaven  was  glad; 
No  longer  should  those  hills  be  dark  or  sad. 

By  yon  small  dwelling,  with  a  heaving  breast 
Badin  spoke  welcome  to  his  holy  guest, 

And  as  they  prayed,  united  heart  and  hand, 

A  blessing  fell  upon  the  darksome  land.” 


“Balbus.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

EARLY  DATA  INCOMPLETE.  —  DIFFICULT  CONDITIONS.  — 
DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS.  —  SLAVES.  —  JEROME  BOONE.  — 
WOODCRAFT.  —  CHURCH  BUILDING.  —  FATHER  NERINCKX 
WRITES  TO  BELGIUM  FOR  HELP.  —  MISSIONARY  VIRTUES. 

—  BISHOP  SPALDING  ON  FATHER  NERINCKX 

At  this  date  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  absolutely 
correct  notion  of  the  life  of  a  pioneer  missionary  in 
Kentucky.  What  we  hear  about  them  is  only  a  part 
of  the  truth,  and  we  live  too  far  from  them  to  com¬ 
plete  the  real  picture.  We  have  lost  much  because 
there  was  no  snatcher-up-of-unconsidered-trifles  in 
those  days,  some  one  to  give  us  the  essence  of  pioneer 
life  as  revealed  in  the  small  things  that  formed  the 
connecting  links  between  its  more  important  events, 
and  constituted  the  secret  and  silent  forces  that  in¬ 
spired  and  realized  them.  Still,  we  have  a  fund  of 
these  small  things  which,  if  not  complete,  is  large 
enough  if  judiciously  used,  to  give  us  a  fair  picture 
of  those  primitive  days,  and  we  find  in  it  a  shade  of 
Bethlehem,  a  suggestion  of  Calvary,  a  glimpse  of 
Thabor,  a  reminder  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and 
a  new  sending  of  the  apostles.  In  it  all,  generously 
mingled,  are  the  elements  that  can  mold  into  sanctity, 
or  lead  to  the  opposite  extreme,  but  never  leave  the  in¬ 
dividual  plodding  along  indifferent  to  their  sanctify¬ 
ing  or  demoralizing  influence. 

•  When  Father  Nerinckx  reached  the  scene  of  his 
future  labors  in  Kentucky  he  was  not  an  absolute 
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stranger  to  the  work.  His  little  experience  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  his  long  ride  through  forests  scarcely 
broken  by  their  sparse  settlements,  had  given  him  a 
taste  of  the  nature  of  the  work  before  him,  and  Father 
Badin  found  him  ready  to  share  his  burdens  without 
further  preparation. 

That  Father  Badin  was  rejoiced  by  the  coming 
of  Father  Nerinckx  needs  no  proof.  Since  the  death 
of  Father  Fournier  in  1803,  and  that  of  his  friend 
Father  Rivet  at  Vincennes,  the  same  year,  he  had  no 
priestly  adviser,  counselor  or  company  within  reach. 
He  was  no  hermit,  and  there  were  times  which  active 
duties  did  not  fill,  and  when  books  did  not  give  the 
required  relaxation.  In  these  moments  he  visited 
among  his  people  of  the  laity,  and  although  he  found 
company  with  them,  he  did  not  find  companionship. 
The  coming  of  Father  Nerinckx  brought  him  the  spir¬ 
itual  help  he  needed,  and  supplied  the  natural  com¬ 
panionship  he  craved.  Then,  the  assistance  in  his 
work,  and  the  doubling  of  the  opportunities  for  his 
6000  Catholics. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Kentucky  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  saying  that  there  must  have 
been  as  many  as  7000  families  at  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Bishop  Flaget,  others  numbering  the  individ¬ 
uals  at  13,000.  Bishop  Spalding’s  most  liberal  estimate 
is  6000  Catholics  at  that  time,  and  Father  Nerinckx 
in  1815  estimates  them  at  14,000.  The  greatest  in¬ 
flux  of  settlers  was  before  1810,  and  after  that  the 
principal  growth  in  the  population  came  from  natural 
increase.  In  1846  Bishop  Spalding  estimates  the 
Catholics  at  30,000. 

Father  Badin’s  house  was  a  small  cabin  of  only 
two  rooms,  but  it  was  large  enough  for  the  two 
pioneers  and  he  welcomed  Father  Nerinckx  to  its 
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shelter.  It  was  not  to  sit  down  and  rest  that  either 
of  them  had  come  to  Kentucky,  and  they  were  not 
often  at  home  together  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
first  few  days  showed  to  each  in  the  soul  of  the  other 
the  same  zeal,  the  same  unselfishness,  the  same  will¬ 
ingness  for  labor  and  the  same  readiness  for  sacrifice. 
A  shelter  was  all  they  needed  in  the  short  interval 
between  their  missionary  trips,  and  the  present  cabin 
would  provide  that. 

A  question  here  suggests  itself : — How  did  these 
pioneer  missionaries  provide  themselves  with  food, 
and  who  prepared  their  meals? 

No  doubt  some  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
churches  where  the  missionaries  attended  was  under 
cultivation,  and  we  know  that  corn,  meat  and .  other 
farm  produce  were  considered  a  part  of  the  priest’s 
annual  dues.  When  these  were  not  sufficient  they  were 
forced  to  buy,  or  a  neighbor  would  bring  a  small 
supply.  One  of  the  beautiful  customs  of  our  early 
civilization  was  for  those  who  had  plenty  to  divide 
with  those  who  had  little.  If  a  neighbor  killed  a  beef 
a  piece  was  sent  to  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  had 
no  beef  to  kill,  etc. 

As  for  their  rheals,  it  was  an  easy  matter  when 
they  were  on  their  journeys:  they  ate  where  they 
found  lodging.  But  at  home  it  was  not  quite  so  easy, 
yet  not  difficult  beyond  solution.  It  is  understood  that 
they  employed  no  regular  housekeepers, — they  were  so 
little  at  home  that  this  would  have  been  an  extrava¬ 
gance.  Then,  their  cabins  were  not  provided  with  the 
conveniences  for  housekeeping.  There  is  no  record  of 
Father  Badin  ever  employing  a  housekeeper,  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  Father  Nerinckx  never  did. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  owned  a  negro  boy,  or  a 
negro  family,  and  these  were  made  use  of  in  the  do- 
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mestic  care  of  a  priest’s  house.  Sometimes  a  good- 
hearted  neighbor  would  bring  a  meal  or  a  portion 
of  a  meal  already  prepared,  sometimes  they  went  to 
a  neighbor’s  hbuse  for  a  meal,  and  if  all  these  failed 
they  prepared  something  for  themselves.  Father  Ba- 
din  had  several  slaves,  and  they  probably  looked  after 
his  meals  when  he  was  at  home.  His  farm  at  St. 
Stephen’s  required  their  labor,  and  in  those  days 
slavery  was  a  recognized  institution,  and  slaves  were 
the  legitimate  property  of  anyone  who  needed  them 
and  was  able  to  own  them. 

In  Collins’  history  of  Kentucky  it  is  stated  that, 
“about  1806  Dr.  Brashear  of  Bardstown  took  off  at 
the  hip  joint  the  thigh  of  a  mulatto  boy  belonging 
to  the  Catholic  priest  of  that  place, — the  first  case  of 
that  operation  in  America.  The  patient  recovered  and 
lived  for  many  years.” 

Perhaps  the  last  of  Father  Badin’s  slaves  died  only 
a  few  years  ago  at  New  Haven,  Ky.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Sister  M.  Generose  Mat¬ 
tingly  of  Loretto,  Ky.,  this  old  former  slave  sent  her 
the  following  simple  but  touching  letter: 

NEW  HAVEN,  KY., 

“June  7,  1899. 

“Dear  Sister: 

“I  learn  from  the  Sisters  at  this  place  that  you 
are  still  among  the  living,  and  that  this  day  your 
Diamond  Jubilee  is  being  celebrated. 

“Sister,  I  remember  when  you  taught  school  at 
Gethsemani ;  you  was  then  young.  I  also  remember 
when  you  was  Superioress  at  Loretto.  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  your  sister,  Sister  Columbus.  Many  years  with 
their  various  changes  have  passed  since  then,  for  I 
learn  that  you  are  96,  and  I  am  92.  I  must  remind 
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you  that  my  parents  and  their  children  belonged  to 
Father  Badin,  who  went  north  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  and  left  us  to  Father  Rowan  and  Miss 
Betsey  Wells.  Father  Badin  baptized  me;  Father 
Rowan  and  Miss  Betsey  were  godfather  and  godmoth¬ 
er.  Bishop  Flaget  placed  Father  Chabrat  over  the 
female  Academy,  Mother  Isabella  being  the  Superior¬ 
ess.  We  were  then  turned  over  to  the  female  insti¬ 
tution.  Out  of  twelve  children  I  am  the  only  one 
left,  my  last  brother  died  last  October.  We  know 
now,  dear  Sister,  that  our  time  is  very  short,  and  I 
am  notified  by  my  Creator — “I  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night — be  ye  ready.” 

“Please  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  and  I  will 
do  likewise. 


“Your  old  servant, 

“Jerome  Boone.” 

Another  matter  of  surprise  is  the  marvelous  skill 
in  woodcraft  shown  by  the  pioneer  missionaries. 
Roads  were  few,  and  most  of  these  were  mere  trails, 
leading  in  any  direction  where  there  might  be  a  stray 
settler.  To  distinguish  the  right  trail  to  any  given 
place  required  no  ordinary  powers  of  discernment  on 
the  part  of  the  missionaries,  not  only  in  their  regular 
journeys,  but  more  so  in  the  many  calls  made  upon 
them  to  visit  the  sick,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  the 
farthermost  limits  of  their  missions.  In  addition  to 
general  directions  they  had  to  depend  upon  prominent 
landmarks,  such  as  Rohan’s  Knob,  Indian  Hill  and  the 
like.  Then,  they  had  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars 
by  night,  and  the  moss  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree 
when  the  storms  obscured  all  other  'indications.  If 
they  ever  lost  their  way  it  was  not  for  long,  and  it 
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never  prevented  them  from  keeping  an  appointment, 
or  reaching  the  objective  point  of  their  journey. 

The  work  of  Father  Nerinckx  was  assigned  to 
him  at  once.  Father  Badin  held  the  office  of  Vicar 
General  from  Bishop  Carroll,  and  was  therefore  the 
superior  of  the  mission.  At  this  time  he  had  some 
eighteen  stations  which  he  visited  at  stated  times,  and 
many  more  which  he  visited  informally.  At  some  of 
these  places  land  had  been  secured  for  church  purposes, 
but  there  were  churches  at  but  few  of  the  missions, 
and  these  were  but  small  log  structures.  There  was 
some  sort  of  a  chapel  in  Scott  county,  where  he  found 
the  people  ready  to  build  when  he  first  came  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  At  Holy  Cross  the  first  church  of  Kentucky 
had  been  built  and  was  now  doing  service;  at  Bards- 
town  a  chapel  had  been  built  under  Father  Salmon, 
and  another  on  Hardin’s  creek,  which  doubtless  is  the 
St.  Charles’  of  today  and  the  church  of  St.  Ann  on 
Cartwright’s  creek.  His  chapel  at  St.  Stephen’s  was 
not  a  regular  church,  but  built  for  his  own  con¬ 
venience  as  a  private  chapel  when  he  was  at  home, 
yet  many  attended  mass  there  as  it  was  more  con¬ 
venient  for  them  than  to  go  to  Holy  Cross. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  after  twelve  years  in 
a  mission  which  had  increased  almost  tenfold  in  that 
time,  Father  Badin  built  so  few  churches.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  might  have  done  more,  but  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  poverty  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  was  an  obstacle,  but  their  unwillingness  to  con¬ 
tribute  was  a  more  serious  one.  A  letter  to  Bishop 
Carroll  written  by  Father  Salmon,  May  27,  1799, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  situation  at  that  time.  He  had 
lately  come  to  help  Father  Badin,  and  he  tells  of  their 
work : — “It  has  been  agreed  between  us  that  I  should 
attend  Beardstown  and  Hardin’s  creek, — congrega- 
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tions  about  20  miles  distant  from  each  other, — so 
every  fortnight  I  give  church  near  Beardstown,  where 
there  are  about  70  families,  and  likewise  I  go  alter¬ 
natively  to  Hardin’s  creek  where  are  almost  the  same 
number  of  families. 

“I  have  not  yet  any  decent  place  of  worship. 
Each  of  my  congregations  has  begun  to  build  a  church, 
but  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  in  the  country,  and 
the  backward  dispositions  of  the  individuals,  do  not 
permit  me  to  tell  your  Lordship  when  they  will  be 
finished.  Money  is  very  scarce  in  back-country  places, 
and  those  who  have  got  any  are  very,  very  hard  to 
part  with  it.  Our  people  have  no  idea  of  generosity, 
and  are  quite  strangers  to  the  disposition  of  making 
at  any  sacrifice. 

“I  live  with  Mr.  Badin  according  to  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  till  I  have 
a  house  built  upon  a  piece  of  land  which  Mr.  Lilly, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Beardstown  congregation,  gives 
to  the  church.  This  land  consists  of  80  acres  of  woods, 
and  lies  about  eight  miles  from  Beardstown.  It  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  convenient  for  the  congregation 
and  for  me  if  I  could  settle  on  Mr.  Combs’  land,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  be  near  a  church  which  is  more  than 
half  built.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  be  the  case, 
for  Mr.  Combs  will  not  depart  from  the  respective 
terms  on  which  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Badin,  who  wrote 
to  your  Lordship  about  it.  He  requires  to  be  served 
gratis, — he,  his  family  and  heirs  to  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration,  and  exempted  from  all  expense  for  building 
or  supporting  churches.  This  seems  to  me  so  much  the 
more  extravagant,  as  his  family  is  composed  of  ten 
children,  who  could  make  up  a  hundred  families  be¬ 
fore  forty  years.  I  refused  to  accept  the  deed  on  any 
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other  terms  than  those  your  Lordship  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Badin.” 

With  such  provident  patriarchs  as  Mr.  Combs 
the  future  of  any  church  was  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  There  were  others  like  him,  and  if  their 
names  are  held  in  honor  today,  it  is  often  because  their 
children  and  heirs  were  of  different  disposition,  and  re¬ 
flected  their  own  honor,  integrity  and  generosity  back 
upon  their  less  liberal  ancestors. 

A  log  church  could  have  been  built  mostly  by  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  and  where  from  25  to  100 
families  lived  in  a  single  neighborhood  it  was  no 
credit  to  them  that  the  priest  was  obliged  to  say  mass 
in  a  private  house.  It  shows  that  then  as  now  the 
priest  must  be  the  leader,  the  active  and  responsible 
factor  in  every  move  for  the  advancement  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church. 
In  many  cases  it  was  better  so,  for  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Combs  was  the  spirit  that  lay  at  the  detestable  system 
of  Trusteeism  in  the  East.  , 

Father  Badin,  with  all  his  missions  to  fill  up  his 
time,  could  not  remain  long  at  any  place,  yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  might  have  inspired  the  work  in  more 
places  and  remained  longer  at  his  visits  to  insure  the 
completion  of  small  churches,  but  some  have  gifts  for 
one  thing,  and  some  for  another.  It  is  said  that  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  built  ten  churches  in  Kentucky.  This 
is  below  the  number. 

As  soon  as  Father  Nerinckx  found  himself  set¬ 
tled  and  growing  familiar  with  his  work,  he  wrote 
to  his  friends  in  Belgium.  He  had  written  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Kentucky,  and  his  letters  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
ducing  at  least  one  priest  to  come  to  America.  He 
had  hardly  begun  his  work  in  Kentucky  when,  in 
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September,  he  wrote  to  his  relatives  a  letter  from 
which  we  cull  the  following  paragraphs : 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  what  I  lately  wrote  about 
our  distress  has  caused  a  reverend  gentleman  named 
De  Cuypers  to  make  up  his  mind  to  come  and  help  us. 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  letter  did  not  begin  to  do 
justice  to  the  abandoned  state  of  our  Catholic  brethren 
in  these  regions.  Were  we  twelve  priests  we  would 
not  suffice  to  keep  our  coreligionists  in  the  faith  or 
satisfy  their  demands  for  help.  Besides  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  which  is  as  large  as  half  the  other  states, 
and  which  under  Spanish  domination  was  entirely 
Catholic,  is,  so  to  speak,  completely  neglected  and  with¬ 
out  priests.  Illinois  and  the  country  around  Vin¬ 
cennes  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  faith  from  the 
same  cause. 

“In  other  places  even  outsiders  call  for  priests, 
and  offer  us  any  amount  of  land.  One  gentleman  of¬ 
fers  us  a  thousand  acres,  and  the  Governor  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  here,  offers 
to  give  a  farm  to  us  all  if  we  build  churches  there. 
These  people  know  that  the  Catholics  follow  their 
priests,  and  that  by  those  they  would  gain  settlers 
and  have  a  chance  to  sell  the  public  lands.  Oh,  that 
I  had  words  to  enlist  some  virtuous  priests  in  the 
cause  of  religion  here!  But  they  must  be  men  who 
have  nothing  but  God’s  glory  and  the  welfare  of  suf¬ 
fering  Christians  at  heart, — men  of  solid  and  true  prin¬ 
ciples,  grounded  in  devotion  and  of  unexceptional, 
morality.  Purity  of  character,  sobriety,  and  love  of 
solitude  are  desirable  everywhere,  but  here  they  are 
of  prime  necessity.” 

Father  Nerinckx  truly  enumerates  the  virtues 
necessary  for  the  missionary.  They  are  necessary  for 
every  priest  on  the  mission,  but  in  the  pioneer  mis- 
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sionary  they  were  necessary  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
no  missionary  made  a  success  of  his  work  who  had 
any  other  motives  than  “God’s  glory  and  the  welfare 
of  suffering  Christians,”  and  who  was  not  “grounded 
in  devotion,  and  of  unexceptional  morality,  purity  of 
character,  sobriety,  and  love  of  solitude.” 

Other  virtues  were  also  necessary  in  missions 
like  those  of  Kentucky,  and  we  may  judge  what  they 
were  from  the  following  summary  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  Father  Nerinckx  by  Bishop  Spalding.  It 
is  but  a  general  view  and  while  it  was  written  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  and  his  work,  it  fittingly  describes  the 
character,  dispositions  and  work  that  were  necessary 
for  all  the  devoted  men  who  successfully  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  American  missions, 
and  especially  those  of  Kentucky. 

“For  the  first  seven  years  he  resided  with  Father 
Badin  at  St.  Stephen’s;  afterwards  he  took  up  his 
residence  chiefly  near  the  church  of  St.  Charles  on 
Hardin’s  creek,  which  he  named  after  his  patron  saint. 
But  he  was  seldom  at  home;  he  lived  in  his  scattered 
missions,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  on  horseback. 

“His  labors  in  the  arduous  field  upon  which  he 
had  entered  were  as  great  as  their  fruit  was 
abundant.  With  his  -whole  soul  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  even  seemed  to  court 
labors  and  sufferings  for  their  own  sake.  Of  a  power¬ 
ful  frame  and  of  herculean  constitution,  he  never 
spared  himself.  His  rest  was  brief,  and  his  food  was 
ordinarily  of  the  coarsest  kind.  He  generally  rose 
several  hours  before  day,  which  hours  he  devoted  to 
prayer  and  study.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  mental  prayer,  no  matter  how  numerous  or 
distracting  were  his  employments. 
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“He  appeared  to  live  solely  for  God  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  Performing  his  duty  was  his  daily  bread.  And 
though  old  age  was  creeping  over  him,  he  relaxed  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  exhausting  labors.  His  soul  was  still  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  God  so  preserved  his  health  that, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  seemed  gifted  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  youth. 

“He  seldom  missed  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
no  matter  what  had  been  his  previous  fatigue  and  in¬ 
disposition.  Often  he  was  known  to  ride  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  fasting  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  mass. 
His  missionary  labors  would  be  almost  incredible  were 
they  not  still  so  well  remembered  by  almost  all  the 
older  Catholics  of  Kentucky. 

“His  courage  was  unequaled;  he  feared  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  was  appalled  by  no  dangers.  Through 
rains  and  storms,  through  snow  and  ice,  over  roads 
almost  impassable  by  the  mud,  over  streams  swollen 
by  the  rains  or  frozen  by  the  cold,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  winter  and  in  summer,  he  might  be  seen  traversing 
all  parts  of  Kentucky  in  the  discharge  of  his  religious 
duties.  Far  from  shunning,  he  seemed  even  to  seek 
after  hardships  and  dangers. 

“He  crossed  wilderness  districts,  swam  rivers, 
slept  in  the  woods  among  the  wild  beasts,  and  while 
undergoing  all  this,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fasting, 
and  of  voluntarily  mortifying  himself  in  many  other 
ways.  His  courage  and  vigor  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  labors  and  privations  he  had  to  endure.  As  his 
courage,  so  neither  did  his  cheerfulness  ever  abandon 
him.  He  seldom  laughed  or  even  smiled,  but  there 
was  withal  an  air  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness 
about  him  which  greatly  qualified  the  natural  austerity 
of  his  countenance  and  manners.  He  could,  like  the 
great  Apostle,  make  himself  all  to  all  to  gain  all  for 
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Christ.  He  appeared  even  more  at  home  in  the  cabin 
of  the  humblest  citizen  or  in  the  hut  of  the  poor  negro 
than  in  the  more  pretentious  mansions  of  the  wealthy. 

“He  was  averse  to  giving  trouble  to  others,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  poor.  Often  when  he  arrived  at  a  house 
in  the  night,  he  attended  to  his  own  horse,  and  took 
a  brief  repose  in  the  stable  or  in  some  outhouse,  and 
when  the  inmates  of  the  house  arose  in  the  morning 
they  frequently  perceived  him  up  already,  and  saying 
his  office  or  making  his  meditation.  He  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  miss  an  appointment  when¬ 
ever  it  was  at  all  possible  to  keep  it.  He  often  arrived 
at  a  distant  station  early  in  the  morning  after  hav¬ 
ing  ridden  during  all  the  previous  night.  On  these, 
as  upon  all  other  occasions,  he  heard  confessions, 
taught  the  catechism,  gave  instructions,  and  said  mass 
for  the  people  about  noon,  and  he  seldom  broke  his 
fast  until  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

“He  never  took  any  rest  or  recreation.  He  seem¬ 
ed  always  most  happy  when  mostly  busily  engaged. 
He  seldom  talked,  except  on  business,  on  God,  on  vir¬ 
tue,  or  on  his  missionary  duties.  On  reaching  a  church 
or  station  his  confessional  was  usually  thronged  with 
penitents,  from  early  dawn  until  midday.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  hear  confessions  he  usually  said 
some  prayers  with  the  people,  and  then  gave  them  a 
solid  and  familiar  instruction  on  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  holy  tribunal.  If  he  seemed  austere  out 
of  the  confessional,  in  it  he  was  a  most  kind,  patient 
and  tender  father.  He  spared  no  time  or  pains  to 
instruct  his  penitents,  all  of  whom,  without  one  ex¬ 
ception,  were  deeply  attached  to  him.  To  his  in¬ 
structions,  chiefly  in  the  confessional,  are  we  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  piety  and  regularity  of  many  among  the  liv¬ 
ing  Catholics  in  Kentucky. 
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“But  it  was  on  the  children  that  he  lavished  his 
labor  with  the  greatest  relish.  Thoroughly  to  instruct 
them  and  prepare  them  for  their  first  communion 
was  his  favorite  employment.  He  thought  no  time  or 
labor  too  long  or  ill-spent  that  was  devoted  to  this  fa¬ 
vorite  object  of  his  'heart.  For  this  purpose  he  usual¬ 
ly  remained  a  week  at  each  of  the  churches  and  sta¬ 
tions.  During  this  time  he  had  the  children  and  ser¬ 
vants  daily  assembled,  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  them.  He  thus  renewed  in  Kentucky  the  edifying 
scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  former  parish 
of  Meerbeek  in  Belgium.  The  children  were  much 
attached  to  him,  and  he  possessed  a  peculiar  tact  in 
winning  their  hearts  and  stimulating  them  to  learn 
their  catechism  and  to  be  virtuous.  He  distributed 
them  in  regular  classes,  and  awarded  premiums  to 
the  most  deserving.  Thus  did  he  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  Catholic  piety  in  Kentucky. 

“In  Kentucky  also,  as  in  Belgium,  he  sought  to 
inculcate  a  tender  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
first  church  which  he  erected  he  dedicated  to  God  under 
her  invocation,  and  called  it  Holy  Mary’s,  after  her. 
His  churches  were  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross, — one  arm  of  which,  with  one  half  of  the- body, 
was  occupied  respectively  by  the  men  and  the  women, 
who  were  always  kept  separate. 

“After  mass,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  a 
devotion  as  beautiful  as  it  was  touching  and  impres¬ 
sive.  He  went  to  the  center  of  the  church,  where, 
surrounded  by  the  little  children,  who  so  devoutly 
loved  him,  he  knelt  down,  and  with  arms  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  cross — the  little  children  also  raising 
their  arms  in  the  same  manner, — he  recited  prayers 
in  honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Divine  Savior.  The 
parents  often  joined  the  children  in  this  moving  de- 
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votion.  After  this  he  led  his  little  congregation,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  children,  into  the  adjoining  grave¬ 
yard,  where  he  caused  them  to  pray  over  the  graves 
of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends. 

“God  blessed  his  labors  with  fruits  so  abundant 
and  permanent  as  to  console  him  for  all  his  toils  and 
privations.  He  witnessed  a  flourishing  church  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  him,  in  what  had  recently  been  a  wilder¬ 
ness  inhabited  only  by  fierce  wild  beasts  and  untam¬ 
able  savages.  He  saw  in  the  virtues  of  his  scattered 
flock  a  revival  of  those  virtues  which  had  rendered  so 
illustrious  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Badin  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  like  a  skilful 
architect,  he  reared  the  superstructure  in  that  portion 
of  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  results  of 
his  labor  prove  how  much  one  good  man,  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  can  achieve  by  his  single  efforts,  prompted 
by  the  lofty  motives  of  divine  charity,  and  directed 
with  simplicity  of  heart  to  one  noble  end.” 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  Father  Nerinckx  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  John  Spalding,  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Louisville,  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Bishop 
Spalding  in  his  youth  knew  Father  Nerinckx  person¬ 
ally.  -Born  in  his  mission,  baptized  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx,  and  grown  to  manhood  in  his  parish,  he  saw 
the  works  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  done; 
he  saw  the  results  that  remained  and  still  remain ;  he 
knew  the  conditions  that  surrounded  the  holy  mission¬ 
ary,  and  the  hardships  he  was  forced  to  undergo,  and 
he  experienced  some  of  them  himself  in  a  modified 
form  in  his  own  missionary  life ;  he  saw  the  veneration 
and  love  shown  to  Father  Nerinckx  during  life — he 
had  his  own  share  in  this, — and  he  realized  the  bene¬ 
diction  in  which  his  memory  was  held  after  his  death. 
He  knew,  then,  whereof  he  spoke,  and  this  general 
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view  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  life  and  character  can  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic  and  true  to  its  object.  We 
shall  see  how  exactly  it  was  borne  out  in  the  details 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  him  to  whom  it  refers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  TRAPPISTS.  —  FIRST  JUBILEE.  —  LETTER 
TO  BISHOP  CARROLL  ON  BELGIAN  PRIESTS  FOR  KENTUCKY. 
—  GOOD  WORDS  OF  BISHOP  CARROLL.  —  BELGIAN  PRIESTS 
IN  MISSION  WORK.  —  VINCENNES.  —  FATHER  NERINCKX 
OFFERS  TO  GO  AMONG  THE  INDIANS.  —  ADVISES  A 
BISHOPRIC.  —  NAMES  CHURCHES. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1805,  the  Trappists 
arrived  in  Kentucky  and  located  temporarily  on  Pot- 
tinger’s  creek,  not  far  from  the  church  of  Holy  Cross. 
With  them  came  Father  Nerinckx’s  'baggage,  and  until 
its  arrival  he  was  not  properly  equipped  for  any  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  the  missions.  The  Trappists  had  a 
very  severe  experience  in  their  journey.  The  hot 
weather,  the  fatigues  of  traveling,  and  the  lack  of 
ordinary  comforts,  added  to  their  own  austerities,  told 
severely  upon  them.  Many  of  them  fell  sick  with 
fever  and  other  disorders,  and  when  they  arrived  in 
Kentucky  their  caravan  was  like  a  moving  hospital. 
Two  of  the  Fathers  died  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
and  Father  Nerinckx  was  called  to  administer  to  them 
the  last  sacraments. 

After  visiting  a  number  of  the  nearer  missions 
Father  Badin  and  Father  Nerinckx  began  a  general 
visitation  of  all  the  Catholics,  and  gave  them  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  opportunity  in  the  form  of  a  Jubilee  to 
gain  the  favors  of  the  Church.  This  may  have  been 
an  extension  of  a  former  Jubilee,  or  one"  proclaimed 
at  the  time  for  some  special  reason,  or  only  a  more 
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solemn  visitation  of  the  missions  so  designated  by  the 
Fathers,  but  as  a  Jubilee  Father  Nerinckx  speaks  of 
it  in  a  letter  of  December,  1805 : 

“On  the  second  of  December  we  opened  the  first 
Jubilee  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  New  World.  About 
one  o’clock  P.  M.  we  walked  in  procession  from  the 
parish  church,  now  called  Holy  Cross,  to  the  house 
where  the  Trappists  live,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 
I  had  the  happiness  of  carrying  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  gave  benediction  from  an  altar  built 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  priests  of  the  Trappist 
community  assisted,  and  the  people  showed  much  de¬ 
votion.  The  good  work  is  eminently  successful,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it.  It  is  as  much  be¬ 
yond  our  strength  as  the  sun  is  above  our  heads.  We 
find  scores  of  people  of  twenty  years  and  over  who 
have  never  made  their  first  communion.  Early  rising, 
hard  work,  and  late  meals  tell  on  us  all,  and  we  are 
so  lean  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  worry  through 
the  narrow  gate  of  heaven.  God  grant  it!” 

They  stayed  a  few  days  at  each  place,  and  put 
in  the  entire  winter  at  this  work.  The  experience  of 
it,  and  the  knowledge  gained  during  it  by  Father 
Nerinckx,  were  worth  much  to  him,  and  worth  more 
to  Kentucky.  They  gave  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  missions,  and  of  the  need  of  more  help 
and  greater  means  if  the  Catholics  of  Kentucky  were 
to  be  saved  to  the  Church,  and  aroused  him  to  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  “sit  down  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.” 

This  is  said  without  any  disrespect  to  Father 
Badin,  and  with  full  appreciation  of  his  zeal  and  ef¬ 
forts.  But  Father  Badin  had  left  his  country  as  a 
young  man  many  years  before,  and  he  had  lost  touch 
with  France,  and  French  sources  of  relief  and  aid  for 
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mission  work.  On  the  contrary,  Father  Nerinckx  was 
fresh  from  Europe ;  he  had  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  clergy  who  had  been  proscribed  like  him¬ 
self,  and  who  might  now  prefer  freedom  of  action  in 
a  foreign  country  to  a  parish  at  home  hedged  around 
with  governmental  restrictions,  which  often  were  not 
in  harmony  with  liberty  of  religion  or  conscience.  He 
also  knew  many  good  and  generous  Catholics  among 
the  laity,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  enlist  their  sym¬ 
pathy  by  making  known  to  them  the  needs  of  the 
Church  he  was  trying  to  found  among  a  struggling 
people  in  a  new  country.  He  likewise  knew  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people,  and  he  was  sure  his  appeals  would  not 
fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

His  letters  were  plain  statements  of  facts  and 
conditions,  and  they  give  us  a  truer  and  more  vivid 
picture  of  early  Kentucky  than  many  a  long  chapter 
of  fine  writing. 

As  soon  as  this  visitation  of  the  missions  was 
finished  he  sent  a  number  of  such  letters  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  various  persons 
in  Belgium,  telling  Bishop  Carroll  at  the  same  time, 
that  “the  field  is  everywhere  full  of  weeds  and  thistles 
that  choke  the  good  seed, — there  being  but  two  of  us 
to  attempt  cutting  them  in  so  large  a  field  we  make 
but  little  progress  against  them.  In  consequence,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  manifest  to  your  Lordship  my  desire 
to  have  in  this  region  some  of  my  countrymen — Mr. 
De  Cuypers,  and  others — if  there  are  any  willing  to 
come  out  here.  The  necessity  is  urgent  indeed,  for 
Kentucky  is  in  the  most  abject  spiritual  misery.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  speak  my  mind,  I  do  not  think 
it  good  to  send  my  countrymen  to  places  far  distant 
from  each  other,  because,  being  newcomers,  they  would 
not  know  where  to  settle  when  they  arrived  in  the 
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missions,  or  where  to  die  a  quiet  death  when  exhausted 
by  work,  age  or  sickness.  Hence,  I  would  deem  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  send  those  who  might  come  from  my  country 
to  one  region,  instead  of  having  them  scattered  far 
and  wide,  or  in  missions  at  great  distances  from  each 
other. 

“If  you  approve  of  this,  it  would  only  remain  to 
determine  the  locality.  Your  Lordship  will  deign  to 
select  it  with  your  usual  keen  perception  and  enlight¬ 
ened  prudence.  I  know  well  that  every  part  of  your 
extensive  diocese  is  in  need  of  priests,  but  I  can  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  it  possible  to  find  greater  need  anywhere 
than  here,  where  there  is,  moreover,  reasonable  hope 
of  abundant  fruit.  However,  I  would  not  advise  a 
priest  to  come  here  unless  he  is  filled  with  zeal  for 
God  and  charity  for  his  neighbor,  seeking  only  the 
things  of  Christ,  and  knowing  that  he  will  find  nothing 
for  himself  here.  Only  under  these  conditions  do  I 
lovingly  invite  whoever  is  willing  to  come.” 

Father  Nerinckx  asked  Bishop  Carroll  to  add  a 
few  words  of  his  own  in  forwarding  his  correspon¬ 
dence  to  Mr.  De  Wolf  of  Antwerp,  “which  will  add 
more  weight  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  needs  of  our 
congregations,  and  enhance  its  value  and  truthfulness 
in  the  eyes  of  my  friends.” 

Bishop  Carroll  complied  .  with  his  request,  and 
wrote  a  letter  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
germane  to  the  subject  in  hand: 

“From  the  account  given  me  by  Mr.  Nerinckx  I 
am  aware  of  your  zeal  for  the  increase  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  diocese  which  Providence  has  confided 
to  me,  and  of  your  kindness  in  interesting  yourself  in 
the  endeavor  to  send  to  it  ecclesiastics  whose  life  and 
talents  will  edify  the  faithful  and  maintain  the  faith. 
Ah!  sir,  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  find  and  per- 
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suade  five  or  six  priests  like  Mr.  Nerinckx,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  how  much  they  would  extend  in  these  vast 
regions  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“Although  he  has  but  imperfectly  acquired  our 
language,  still,  every  account  from  Kentucky  already 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who  has  won  the  respect, 
confidence  and  veneration  of  the  whole  people.  I  feel 
only  one  anxiety  about  him, — it  is  that,  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  laborious  duties  of  his  apostolate,  he  will 
be  exhausted  by  the  strain.  His  friend,  Mr.  Cuypers, 
who  was  to  have  been  his  help  and  consolation,  sank 
under  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  before  com¬ 
mencing  his  career  in  the  mission  which  awaited  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  during  his  voyage,  or  a 
few  days  after  his  landing,  that  he  was  attacked  with 
illness.  It  did  not  seem  at  first  dangerous.  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  go  to  Georgetown,  the  healthiest  place 
in  the  country,  before  starting  to  join  Mr.  Nerinckx. 
Nothwithstanding  all  possible  care,  his  disease  grew 
more  serious,  and  he  died  a  few  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  arms  of  my  coadjutor.  You  will  say  with 
me  that  his  death,  although  disastrous  for  my  diocese, 
was  for  him  but  gain,  for  it  advanced  the  day  of  his 
happy  entrance  into  heaven.  His  piety  made  a  lively 
impression  upon  all  at  the  college,  and  served  to 
excite  all  to  the  greater  exercise  of  virtue.” 

Father  Nerinckx  was  not  aware  of  the  death  of 
Father  De  Cuypers  when  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll, 
and  the  news  of  his  death  brought  him  great  pain  and 
disappointment.  He  had  counted  on  him  as  another 
worker  in  his  own  field  and  as  a  forerunner  of  others 
yet  to  come.  This  loss  did  not  discourage  him  as  much 
as  the  good  will  of  the  deceased  priest  had  given  him 
hope  that  he  was  but  the  first  in  the  line  of  many 
volunteers. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  rather  as  a  reproach,  that 
Father  Nerinckx  wished  to  form  a  colony  of  Flemish 
priests  in  Kentucky.  God  bless  the  good  man  for  the 
thought!  He  wished  a  teaching  order  of  brothers 
also.  He  had  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  heart, 
and  he  was  acquainted  in  one  single  quarter  of  the 
globe — the  Netherlands — where  he  thought  he  could 
get  men  to  advance  its  interests  by  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  its  children  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  some 
one  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  In  this  idea 
he  antedated  Bishop  Lefevre  of  Detroit,  who  brought 
to  his  missions  such  men  as  Kindekens,  Hennaert,  Van 
Dyke,  Van  der  Bom,  Limpens,  De  Neve,  Cappon,  Maes, 
Joos,  De  Bever  and  others  who  found  southern  Michi¬ 
gan  a  spiritual  wilderness  and  filled  it  with  flourishing 
parishes.  He  antedated  Bishop  Spalding,  who  went  to 
the  same  countries  and  brought  re-enforcements  in 
priests  and  brothers  to  Kentucky,  and  to  the  last  man 
they  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  placed  in  them.  The 
same  idea  was  at  the  bottom  in  the  foundation  of  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  and  if  Father  Nerinckx 
could  have  directed  to  Kentucky  that  bright  galaxy 
of  Belgians  who  came  to  America  with  him  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  and  let  their  work  spread  over  Kentucky 
and  down  into  Tennessee,  the  religious  history  of  both 
states  would  be  more  nearly  on  one  plane,  and  that 
plane  would  be  on  a  higher  elevation  than  belongs  to 
either  of  them  today.  Father  Nerinckx  was  not  wrong, 
but  men  and  circumstances  were  not  ready  for  his 
plans.  He  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  ahead  of  the  times. 
His  ideas  have  been  acted  on  since  and  have  been 
found  practical  and  fruitful.  His  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  carried  through  with  a  view  to  meet  future 
needs. 
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In  the  spring  of  1806  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx 
concluded  their  extraordinary  visitation  by  a  trip  to 
Vincennes.  Since  the  death  of  Father  Rivet  no  priest 
had  been  stationed  there.  Father  Olivier  from  Caho- 
kia  in  Illinois  visited  the  post,  and  Father  Badin  prob¬ 
ably  went  there  once  during  the  vacancy  prior  to  this 
time. 

The  little  settlement  of  Vincennes  was  very  old — 
dating  from  about  1733,  when  a  French  military  post 
was  established  under  Commandant  the  Sieur  de 
Vincennes.  Many  of  the  soldiers  took  Indian  wives, 
and  when  their  term  of  service  expired,  settled  near 
the  post.  Various  French  missionaries  visited  them, — 
some  for  a  few  days  only,  and  some,  like  Father  Gi- 
bault,  residing  there  for  years.  Rev.  B.  J.  Flaget  stay¬ 
ed  there  from  1792  till  1795,  and  Father  Rivet  made 
his  home  at  Vincennes  from  1796  until  his  death  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1803-04. 

In  later  years  some  new  settlers  had  come  among 
them,  but  the  older  stock  is  described  by  Volney  in 
1796  as  “a  kind,  hospitable,  sociable  set,  but  for  idle¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  they  beat  the  Indians  themselves. 
They  knew  nothing  at  all  of  domestic  affairs;  their 
women  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  make  butter,  but 
pass  their  time  in  gossiping  and  tattle,  while  all  at 
home  is  dirt  and  disorder.  The  men  take  to  nothing 
but  hunting,  fishing,  roaming  the  woods,  and  loitering 
in  the  sun.  They  lay  up  but  little  for  the  rainy  day, 
and  if  they  trade,  what  little  they  get  they  throw  away 
upon  Indian  girls  in  toys  and  baubles.  Their  time, 
too,  is  wasted  in  trifling  stories  of  their  adventures 
and  journeys  to  see  their  friends  in  town  (New 
Orleans) .” 

They  were  the  genuine  frontiersmen,  and  there 
was  much  of  that  same  spirit  among  the  early  set- 
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tiers  of  Kentucky.  At  this  period,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the  roving  element  had  left  Kentucky,  and  the 
remaining  part  was  trying  to  settle  down  and  give 
up  wandering  about.  These  pushed  out  farther  and 
farther  from  the  settled  centers,  and  formed  new  set¬ 
tlements  in  other  districts  and  counties. 

Our  missionaries  reached  Vincennes  on  April  14, 
and  remained  until  the  27th,  instructing,  baptizing, 
assisting  at  marriages,  and  administering  the  other 
sacraments  as  they  saw  occasion.  All  this  was  new 
and  wonderful  to  Father  Nerinckx,  but  such  conditions 
made  his  heart  sore.  While  he  saw  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  good  they  were  accomplishing  among  these 
poor  souls,  their  wretched  lot  saddened  him,  for  he 
knew  that  most  of  the  good  would  be  forgotten  and 
lost  unless  a  priest  came  to  remain  constantly  with 
them. 

Father  Nerinckx  had  at  one  time  thought  of  be¬ 
coming  a  Trappist,  for  in  his  humility  he  considered 
that  he  would  be  useless  as  a  missionary  and  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  save  his  soul.  But  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  the 
Trappists  in  obedience  to  Bishop  Carroll.  Now  he 
thought  he  saw  the  wish  of  Bishop  Carroll  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  labor  for  these 
poor  abandoned  souls.  Upon  his  return  to  Kentucky 
he  wrote  another  letter  to  Bishop  Carroll  containing 
the  following  account  of  his  trip,  and  the  thoughts  that 
it  suggested: 

“I  have  visited,  in  company  with  Father  Badin, 
the  Catholics  of  Post  Vincennes.  The  trip  took  us 
about  a  month.  We  found  them  like  unto  sheep  astray 
and  almost  perishing.  Their  total  destruction  seems 
inevitable  unless  a  helping  hand  is  extended  to  them. 
They  are  a  very  bad  people,  unmindful  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  obser- 
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vance  of  feasts,  fasts  and  abstinence.  There  is 
‘neither  beauty  nor  comeliness,  but  destruction  and 
unhappiness  in  their  ways.’  I  think  there  are  about 
eighty  families  at  the  post,  but  many  more  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  neighborhood.  They  desire  very  much  to 
have  a  priest  who  would  help  them  in  their  distress, 
although  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 
They  are  a  lazy,  voluptuous  set,  and  the  position  of  a 
priest  among  them  will  necessarily  be  sad,  desolate 
and  trying.  Father  Rivet  succeeded,  however,  in  put¬ 
ting  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  mission  on  a  good 
footing.  The  Governor  of  the  place  offers  his  help 
to  secure  $200  a  year  to  a  resident  priest,  which  sum 
the  Government  allowed  Mr.  Rivet.  But  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  refuse  the  offer,  because  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  allowance  is  hurtful  to  the  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gion,  as  but  too  plainly  appears  from  the  papers  left 
in  the  house  of  the  deceased  priest. 

“Besides  those  residing  at  the  post,  there  are  two 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  Miamis  and  the  Loups,  who  - 
seem  to  be  well  disposed,  and  give  hopes  for  many 
conversions.  The  former,  a  strong  tribe,  number 
fifteen  hundred  able-bodied  warriors;  the  latter  count 
about  eight  hundred  souls.  The  Loups  already  have  a 
church,  in  which  they  come  together  on  Sundays  and 
holydays  to  have  the  catechism  explained  to  them  by 
two  laymen  paid  for  that  purpose.  They  live  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  Vincennes;  the  Miamis  live 
in  their  vicinity. 

“I  have  already  offered  myself  for  any  of  their 
missions,  if  agreeable  to  my  superiors,  and  I  hereby 
renew  the  offer  to  your  Lordship,  although  I  must 
acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  my  good  will  to 
help  my  neighbor,  I  would  rather  seek  some  solitude  in 
which  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days,  in  tears  and 
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lamentations  in  anticipation  of  the  dread  judgment. 
Yet,  I  say  it  most  decidedly,  if  I  thought  I  was  fit  for 
the  position  I  would  insist  on  being  sent  to  these  aban¬ 
doned  souls. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  erect  a  bishopric  in  some  of  these  missions.  This 
would  end  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong  by  those  living  so  far  away  from  their 
pastors.  A  bishop  would  soon  set  everything  right, 
and,  being  on  the  ground,  he  would  very  soon  remove 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  holy  faith,  and  be 
better  able  to  judge  what  means  would  be  best  and 
the  most  practical  to  foster  religion. 

“I  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  De  Cuypers  to 
myself  and  to  the  people,  especially  so  because  the  sad 
occurrence  is  likely  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from 
undertaking  the  journey.  Other  circumstances  also 
seem  to  foretell  that  all  my  endeavors  to  establish  a 
Belgian  mission  will  be  in  vain.  I  never  would  have 
conceived  the  plan,  but  that  I  desired  to  profit  in  so 
much  as  my  own  mediocrity  would  allow,  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  seemingly  chosen  by  Almighty  God  for 
that  very  purpose.  But  it  is  the  work  of  God;  His 
holy  will  be  done!” 

Father  Nerinckx  may  not  have  expected  to  be  sent 
among  the  Indians,  but  this  might  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go  if  asked.  His  position  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  unenviable,  but  it  was  less  so  than  it  would 
be  in  Indiana.  Another  might  be  found  who  would 
go  to  Kentucky  but  no  farther ;  he  was  willing  to  make 
room  for  that  other,  and  take  the  heavier  burden  up¬ 
on  himself.  Bishop  Carroll  would  know  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  might  dispose  of  him  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
would  insist  upon  nothing,  except  his  own  unfitness 
for  anything,  and  in  this  he  was  sincere.  This  rare 
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idea  was  for  him  a  reality,  and  during  his  whole  life 
he  was  ready  to  step  aside  as  useless  and  allow  others 
to  take  up  the  work  after  he  had  smoothed  the  rough 
beginning.  We  shall  see  that  this  same  idea  was  con¬ 
tributory  to  his  death. 

It  was  this  humility  on  his  part  that  gave  him 
the  boldness  to  speak  to  Bishop  Carroll  and  give  him 
his  opinion  of  the  missions,  and  suggest  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  bishop  for  that  distant  region.  Only  such 
a  man  could  speak  so  and  not  leave  himself  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  harboring  episcopal  aspirations,  and 
no  one  ever  thought  of  attributing  such  to  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx.  No  doubt  he  would  have  filled  the  office  with 
honor,  and  with  profit  to  his  flock,  and  Bishop  Car- 
roll  knew  this  and  trusted  him.  He  was  not  slow  to 
ask  his  advice,  although  he  was  but  a  late  arrival  in 
his  diocese.  His  advice,  too,  was  generally  sound,  for 
it  was  disinterested.  He  had  no  thought  for  himself 
but  of  his  own  weakness,  and  he  consoled,  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  justified  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  three  following  considerations : — 

“1. — I  can  be  excused  of  presumption  before  God 
in  my  enterprise,  because  there  are  absolutely  no  others 
to  be  found  to  come  and  do  it  better. 

“2. — I  take  comfort  in  this  saying  of  the  holy 
founder  of  the  Jesuits :  Were  it  that  I  had  my  choice, 
I  would  rather  live  in  the  uncertainty  of  my  own  sal¬ 
vation  and  at  the  same  time  serve  God  and  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  than  die  at  this  very  moment  with  the  assurance 
of  my  salvation.’ 

“3. — St.  Francis  Xavier  in  a  letter  to  Francis 
Mansilla  writes:  ‘If  you  cannot  do  what  you  will, 
will  what  you  can,  and  if  you  find  so  much  to  be  done 
that  you  cannot  set  your  heart  to  it  all,  do  as  much 
as  you  can  and  be  satisfied.  Thank  God  even  for  this — 
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that  He  has  conducted  you  to  places  where,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  spiritual  work,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  lazy  if  you  tried,  a  thing  which  must  surely 
be  counted  among  the  great  graces  of  God.  Think 
how  happy  you  ought  to  be  if  you  were  in  purgatory 
suffering  only  the  temporal  punishment  of  your  sins, 
and  you  will  think  all  the  more  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  has  exchanged  your  purgatory  for  present 
pains.’  ” 

With  such  maxims  he  must  succeed,  for  he  could 
hardly  ever  grow  discouraged.  He  did  not  consider 
results,  but  rather  efforts;  when  he  had  planted  and 
watered  he  had  done  his  part, — let  God  give  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Between  themselves  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx 
made  a  sort  of  division  of  their  missions,  but  this 
division  was  not  very  closely  defined,  neither  was  it 
exclusive  or  permanent.  For  the  present,  however, 
•  Father  Nerinckx  took  charge  of  the  section  easterly 
from  St.  Stephen’s,  including  Hardin’s  and  Cart¬ 
wright’s  creeks,  the  Rolling  Fork,  some  stations  in 
Casey  and  Adair  counties,  and  farther  on.  None  of 
these  stations  had  then  any  religious  designation,  and 
few  any  religious  buildings.  There  was  a  fairly  good 
'church  on  Cartwright’s  creek,  a  small  chapel  on  Har¬ 
din’s  creek,  a  sort  of  an  oratory  on  the  Rolling  Fork, 
a  chapel  in  Scott  county,  and  one  at  Bardstown.  To 
the  church  on  Cartwright’s  creek  was  given  the  name 
of  St.  Ann,  and  Father  Nerinckx  deposited  in  it  a  relic 
of  St.  Ann.  On  Hardin’s  creek  he  called  the  chapel 
after  his  own  patron  saint,  and  enriched  it  with  a 
relic  of  St.  Charles;  the  chapel  or  oratory  in  Scott 
county  received  the  name  of  St.  Francis,  probably  of 
Hieronymo,  as  Father  Nerinckx  had  a  special  devotion 
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to  this  saint,  whom  he  called  the  sisters’  physician, 
and  that  at  Bardstown  was  called  St.  Joseph’s. 

One  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  early  visits  was  to  the 
Rolling  Fork,  where  Father  Fournier  had  built  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  a  small  oratory.  In  the  hope  that  he 
would  take  up  his  residence  with  them,  the  Catholics 
of  the  Rolling  Fork  hastily  constructed  a  small  chapel 
which  Father  Nerinckx  named  Holy  Mary’s.  It  was  the 
first  fruits  of  his  work  for  the  Church  in  America,  and 
he  wished  to  place  his  share  of  the  infant  Church  in 
Kentucky  first  of  all  under  the  protection  of  her  who 
protected  the  Infant  head  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
world.  “This  mission,”  he  wrote,  “numbers  about  four 
hundred  souls.  I  changed  the  name  of  the  church  of 
the  Rolling  Fork  to  that  of  Holy  Mary  on  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  and  enriched  it  with  a 
relic  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

At  Holy  Mary’s  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
little  chapel,  and  he  began  the  building  of  a  large  log  . 
church  immediately.  In  a  letter  of  this  time  he  says : 

“On  the  15th  of  November,  1805,  just  one  year 
after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  had  the  happiness  of 
laying  the  cornerstone  of  Holy  Mary’s  Church.  Eter¬ 
nal  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  that  event,  which 
more  than  repays  the  long-forgotten  difficulties  that 
I  went  through  during  my  tiresome  journey.  If  I 
can  meet  the  expense  I  intend  to  build  an  addition  of 
three  rooms  to  that  church,  and  I  trust  some  good 
Flemish  priests  will  come  to  my  help.  When  once 
here  they  can  remain  and  work  with  me,  or  go  far¬ 
ther  into  the  country.  However,  times  are  hard,  and 
money  is  so  scarce  that  I  cannot  collect  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  lumber, — yet,  $50  would  cover  the 
bill.  The  church  will  cost  about  $400,  which  I  intend 
to  pay  in  trade.  Lumber  is  cheap,  and  very  little  iron 
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will  be  used;  even  the  doors  will  be  provided  with 
wooden  hinges.  Glass  is  more  expensive, — a  dollar 
being  the  price  of  four  common-sized  window  panes. 
A  carpenter  earns  a  dollar  a  day.  There  being  so  lit¬ 
tle  money  in  circulation  the  people  pay  in  trade,  and 
the  current  coins  are  cut  up  into  pieces  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  business. 

“So  far,  this  mission  is  poor  and  the  country 
sparsely  settled,  but  I  trust  that,  with  time  and  help, 
it  will  become  self-sustaining.  Bordering  on  one  of 
the  most  populous  congregations  of  Kentucky,  Holy 
Mary’s  must  grow,  and  it  would  be  a  desirable  site  for 
a  community  of  priests,  who  could  attend  the  distant 
missions.  If  we  could  get  such  help  I  could  begin  a 
new  missionary  settlement,  as  I  know  now  of  about 
fifteen  families  who  would  follow  me  to  some  other 
locality  if  I  could  found  a  church. 

“The  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  I  brought 
with  me  from  Belgium  will  be  placed  in  Holy  Mary’s 
Church.  A  lady  convert,  who  gains  a  livelihood  by 
her  handiwork,  was  so  pleased  with  the  statue  that  she 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  church,  and  she  gave 
me  a  fine  linen  alb,  the  material  of  which  she  had 
bought  for  a  new  dress.” 

This  statue  is  highly  prized  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  who  have  it  in  their  community  room  at  the 
Mother-House  of  the  order  in  Kentucky. 

Writing  of  this,  his  first  year  in  Kentucky,  he 
says : 

“We  have  some  twenty-four  missions  to  attend. 
The  most  remote  church  is  sixty  miles  from  here,  but 
we  are  sometimes  called  as  far  as  180  miles  in  either 
direction.  This  does  not  happen  often,  thank  God,  but 
when  it  does  happen  I  do  not  suffer  from  riding  on 
horseback  as  I  used  to.  Three  hours  in  the  sad- 
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die  fatigued  me  very  much;  now  I  have  traveled  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  horseback  in  two  nights 
and  one  day,  through  bad  roads  and  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er,  and  I  stood  it  better  than  I  expected. 

“My  usual  occupations  during  the  week  are  as 
follows :  On  Sunday  morning  I  am  in  the  saddle  at 
about  four  o’clock,  so  as  to  reach  one  of  my  missions 
at  about  half  past  six.  I  there  find  a  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  awaiting  my  coming  to  go  to  confession.  We  first 
say  the  prayers  for  morning  and  make  a  meditation. 
I  then  give  them  an  instruction  on  the  sacrament  of 
penance  and  prepare  them  for  it.  At  intervals  of  half 
an  hour,  marked  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  from  the 
sacristy  where  I  am  hearing  confessions,  one  of  the 
congregation,  whom  I  myself  designate,  says  the  beads 
for  a  special  intention  already  determined,  and  so  on 
until  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  I  vest  for  mass.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  Holy  Sacrifice  I  give  a  short  ad¬ 
dress,  and  I  preach  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel. 
After  mass,  during  which  the  people  usually  sing 
some  English  hymns,  I  have  the  children  pray  for 
special  intentions  as  I  did  at  Meerbeek.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  dismissed  between  one  and  two  P.  M.,  when 
I  am  ready  for  baptisms  and  funerals,  if  there  should 
be  any.  Seldom  do  I  break  my  fast  before  four  o’clock, 
unless  to  take  a  glass  of  water  or  milk,  and  it  often 
happens  that  when  I  have  had  a  bite  someone  is  ready 
to  take  me  twenty  miles  or  more  on  a  sick  call. 

“Such  is  my  order  for  Sundays  and  four  of  the 
six  weekdays.  I  hear  confessions  every  evening  until 
seven,  and  in  summer  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  so 
that  I  have  to  figure  pretty  closely  to  find  time  to 
say  my  office.  Frequently  I  give  communion  as  late 
as  five  P.  M.  to  those  who  could  not  go  to  confession 
earlier  and  cannot  wait  until  the  next  day.  The  other 
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two  days  of  the  week  I  spend  at  St.  Stephen’s  with 
Father  Badin,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  know  that 
the  priests  are  at  home  we  need  not  think  of  rest. 

“Some  time  ago  I  undertook  a  very  hard  work. 
It  was  to  prepare  the  girls  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  for  their  first  communion.  They  number  ninety 
in  my  three  congregations.  The  exercises  last  seven 
weeks,  and  a  few  days  of  each  week  are  set  apart  for 
catechism  and  spiritual  exercises.  To  attend  a  dance, 
or  to  be  unbecomingly  dressed,  is  punished  by  refusal 
of  admission  to  first  communion,  and  I  am  succeeding 
wonderfully  well  in  abolishing  these  abuses.  Those 
at  St.  Charles  who  were  sufficiently  instructed  made 
their  first  communion  on  the  nameday  of  their  holy 
patron  saint.  I  am  now  forming  a  class  of  those  who 
are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  It  is  the  hard¬ 
est  work  I  ever  undertook.” 

What  an  insight  this  gives  into  the  life  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  missionary  life 
today  along  our  frontiers  it  is  the  scarcity  of  Catholics 
rather  than  that  of  priests  that  is  felt,  and  it  is  the 
search  for  them,  and  the  long  and  tiresome  rides  to 
reach  them,  -that  tell  upon  the  missionary  more  than 
the  direct  duties  of  his  office.  He  generally  gets  his 
meals  more  regularly,  and  ordinarily  they  are  of  a 
better  quality. 

In  New  Mexico,  sixty  years  ago,  things  were 
somewhat  similar  for  the  missionaries  after  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  American  for  Mexican  jurisdiction,  when 
the  Mexican  clergy  withdrew  from  the  field  and  there 
were  but  few  to  supply  their  places,  but  when  our 
great  prairies  in  the  West  were  being  settled  by  the 
rush  of  immigration,  and  by  colonies,  the  Church  was 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  children.  We 
must  go  back  farther  to  find  a  great  State  with 
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thousands  of  Catholic  families  struggling  to  keep  the 
faith  alive  for  twenty  years  with  the  help  of  only  one 
or  two  priests.  That  was  the  case  in  Kentucky,  and  we 
need  not  draw  much  upon  the  imagination  to  see  the 
missionaries  in  the  work  just  as  Father  Nerinckx  tells 
us,  and  as  Bishop  Spalding  has  already  intimated  to 
..us. 

Missionaries  among  the  Indians  were  often  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  they  were  obliged  to  feast 
and  fast  according  to  Indian  customs,  but  they  were 
not  always  in  the  saddle  for  stations  and  sick  calls. 
They  had  the  Indian  vices  to  correct  in  their  neophytes, 
but  these  simple  children  of  nature  accepted  the  word 
of  God  reverently,  and  made  laudable  efforts  to  live 
according  to  it,  and  with  reasonable  success.  Father 
Nerinckx’s  desire  to  live  among  the  Indians  was  not 
so  strange  when  we  think  of  the  few  consolations  he 
would  have  had,  and  the  many  disagreeable  things  he 
would  have  escaped.  Few  of  the  Indian  missionaries 
left  the  record  that  to  prepare  the  children  of  their 
best  families  was  “the  hardest  work  they  ever  under¬ 
took.”  Few  of  them  were  ever  obliged  to  follow  their 
people  in  their  social  gatherings,  and  cut  them  short 
in  their  dangerous  amusements. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  Father  Badin 
breaking  in  upon  a  merry  assemblage,  as  Bishop 
Spalding  tells. us,  and  saying:  “My  children,  it  is  all 
very  well,  but  where  the  children  are,  there  the  father 
must  be  also,”  and  then,  after  giving  them  a  lesson 
in  catechism,  ending  all  with  night  prayers  and  send¬ 
ing  them  home  to  bed.  Webb  tells  us  that  even  “ap¬ 
ple-peelings,  quilting-frolics  and  corn-shuckings  were 
in  those  days  terms  that  meant  a  good  time  generally. 
On  these  occasions  fathers  and  mothers  accompanied 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  place  of  entertain- 
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ment,  and  if  the  nominal  object  of  the  meeting  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  peeling  of  apples  or  the  shucking  of  corn, 
all  hands  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Or¬ 
dinarily  a  couple  of  hours  were  give  to  labor,  and  double 
the  number  to  the  dance  that  followed. 

“I  do  not  know  whence  our  progenitors  of  the 
times  acquired  the  taste  they  had  for  dancing,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  amusement  par  ex- 
■cellence  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  engaging. 
In  vain  did  Father  Badin  and  the  other  early  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  State  inveigh  against  the  custom  as 
nonsensical,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  sound  morals. 
They  could  not  suppress  it,  and  they  wisely  under¬ 
took  to  surround  it  with  safeguards.  These  were  the 
presence  of  parents  at  all  parties  of  the  kind,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  hours  that  were  commonly  devoted 
to  the  pastime.  The  young  women  of  1800,  if  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  statements  made  by  certain 
elderly  ladies  who  were  in  their  youth  at  that  time, 
were  very  generally  expert  dancers.  It  is  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  however,  if  their  style  of  dancing  was  not  more 
energetic  than  graceful.” 

Father  Nerinckx  was  not  less  earnest,  even  if 
less  spectacular,  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  dancing. 
He  had  seen  its  effects  in  his  own  parish  in  Belgium, 
and  he  knew  that  human  nature  was  the  same  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  A  people  will  rise  no  higher 
than  its  amusements,  and  its  amusements  will  be  in 
accordance  with  its  moral  sentiments.  Dancing  may 
not  be  bad  in  itself,  but  it  has  never  been  used  as  a 
means  of  moral  elevation,  and  it  certainly  does  figure 
strongly  with  the  classes  whose  morality  is  not  of  a 
very  high  order.  Every  age  has  had  its  objections 
to  certain  forms  of  it,  and  every  age  has  introduced 
new  forms  of  it,  each  more  daring  than  the  old,  but 
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they  were  all  for  the  same  purpose — for  exhilaration 
and  excitement,  and  every  age  probably  knew  how  to 
get  from  it  its  needed  exhilaration  and  excitement. 
The  missionaries  knew  their  times  better  than  we  do, 
and  they  knew  from  direct  and  personal  observation 
the  immediate  and  remote  results  of  the  dance.  As 
a  factor  in  the  formation  of  character  of  their  young 
people,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  not  elevating,  any  more 
than  the  modern  dance  is  elevating  today,  or  its  future 
and  more  developed  forms  will  elevate  coming  gener¬ 
ations.  Father  Badin  and  Father  Nerinckx  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  were  probably  right. 

Their  many  rosaries  and  prayers  before  mass,  had, 
no  doubt,  as  part  of  their  intentions  the  gaining  of 
graces  to  guard  against  this  popular  evil,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  prayers  of  the  little  ones  with  outstretched 
arms  were  for  this  same  purpose.  Many  of  the  older 
people  joined  in  this  form  of  devotion,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  yet  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  to  kneel 
and  extend  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  while 
saying  prayers  to  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord. 

The  increased  difficulty  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  bur¬ 
dens  this  fall  and  winter  will  readily  be  recognized 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  still  but  a  learner  of 
a  strange  tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  never  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  well,  and  his  writings  lack  much  of  the  English 
idiom,  but  he  probably  made  up  in  earnestness  what 
he  lacked  in  syntax,  elegance  and  variety  of  expres¬ 
sion.  One  advantage  of  having  so  many  missions  was 
that  he  could  repeat  in  one  of  them  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  said  in  another,  and  in  this  way  his  diction 
might  be  improved.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  busy 
winter,  but  not  more  so  than  those  that  were  to  follow 
it. 
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ROLLING  FORK  FAMILIES.— CHURCH  BUILT.— PAINTINGS.— 
ST.  CHARLES.— PECULIAR  CONTRACTS.— HEAVY  WORK  AND 
LIGHT  PAY.— WHY  SUPPORT  WAS  NOT  GENEROUS.— 
BISHOP  WANTED.— CHARACTER  OF  FATHER  BADIN.— TROU¬ 
BLES.— THE  DOMINICANS.— ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

The  ground  upon  which  Holy  Mary’s  church  was 
built  consisted  of  ninety-four  acres  bought  by  Father 
Fournier  in  1802  from  Michael  Fagan  and  Benedict 
Spalding,  and  was  held  for  the  church  by  Father 
Badin.  Among  the  first  settlers  on  the  Rolling  Fork 
were  the  Abells,  Buckmans,  Hamiltons,  Lucketts,  Mor¬ 
gans,  Mills,  Spaldings,  Wathens,  and  others,  who  with 
their  descendants  have  been  prominent  in  Catholic 
history  in  and  beyond  their  own  parish.  Here  were  born 
and  baptized  in  Father  Nerinckx’s  time,  Martin  John 
and  Benedict  Joseph  Spalding,  John  Lancaster  and  the 
two  George  A.  Hamiltons,  all  noted  churchmen  in  their 
days.  Here  also,  at  an  earlier  date,  was  born  and 
reared  Kentucky’s  proto-priest  of  the  secular  clergy, 
the  renowned  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell,  and  from  this 
same  congregation  are  still  going  out  worthy  followers 
of  those  early  giants  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord. 
How  much  of  this  ds  owing  to  the  work  of  Father 
Nerinckx  is  hard  to  say  at  this  day,  but  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  the  old  families  that  were  trained  and 
grounded  in  religion  and  piety  by  Father  Nerinckx 
and  Father  Badin  were,  in  themselves  and  ever  since 
in  their  descendants,  very  generous  in  their  contri- 
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butions  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  sisterhoods  of 
Kentucky. 

The  new  church  was  ready  for  service  some  time 
in  1806.  Its  altar,  however,  which  is  also  religiously 
preserved  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  was  not  made 
until  later.  In  August,  1807,  Father  Nerinckx  wrote : 
“I  just  now  came  home  from  Holy  Mary’s,  where,  after 
being  much  opposed,  I  finally  succeeded  in  making  the 
contract  for  an  altar  which  is  to  cost  $160,  part  of 
which  I  myself  will  pay.  Made  after  my  own  design, 
it  will  be  inlaid  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
have  a  niche  flanked  with  columns,  in  which  I  intend 
to  place  my  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  crucifix  from  the  chisel  of  Laurent  of  Mechlin  will 
be  quite  an  ornament  to  the  altar.” 

This  year  he  received  several  fine  paintings  from 
Belgium,  and  he  writes  to  the  donors  telling  them  of 
their  distribution:  “The  Ecce  Homo  painting  forms 
the  altar  piece  of  St.  Charles,  the  Crowning  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  of  Holy  Mary’s,  and  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  of  St.  Joseph’s  church. 
The  Visitation  is  reserved  for  the  convent  church,  the 
Flagellation  for  St.  Barbara’s,  and  the  Statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  St.  Stephen’s.” 

In  the  week  of  Pentecost,  1808,  he  wrote :  “Two 
weeks  ago  I  sang  the  first  high  mass  at  the  new  altar 
of  Holy  Mary’s.  The  altar  is  forty  feet  high.  A  new 
pulpit  and  communion  rail  make  the  church  look  like 
new  inside,  and  the  outside  is  graced  with  a  steeple, 
upon  which  I  myself  planted  the  cross.” 

Upon  all  of  his  churches  Father  Nerinckx  tried 
to  put  a  steeple,  with  cross  and  weathervane,  and  he 
says  he  usually  made  them  twenty-three  feet  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  high  enough  for  a  bell  which 
he  hoped  sometime  to  have  for  each  of  them. 
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The  enlarging,  or  remodeling,  of  St.  Charles’ 
church  was  also  a  part  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  work 
for  1806.  There  were  about  ninety  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  at  least  within  the  distance  that 
Father  Badin  did  not  consider  too  great  to  oblige  at¬ 
tendance.  He  considered  that  five  miles  was  not  too 
far  for  those  who  must  come  on  foot,  and  ten  miles 
for  those  who  could  come  on  horseback. 

In  the  Hardin  creek  settlement  there  were  such 
families  as  Alvey,  Beaven,  Bickett,  Clements,  Cissell, 
Hardesty,  Hayden,  Elder,  Mudd,  Miles,  Simms,  Tucker, 
Thompson,  Mattingly,  Lancaster,  Rhodes,  Clark, 
Hagan,  and  others,  and  these  same  names  predominate 
on  the  registers  of  the  church  today.  Father  Badin 
said  mass  at  the  house  of  Henry  Hagan,  as  also  did 
Father  Salmon  until  the  building  of  the  first  little 
church. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  renewed  the  church  he 
asked  different  persons  to  contribute  one  or  more  logs 
dressed  to  prescribed  dimensions,  and  bring  them  to 
the  site  of  the  Church.  On  a  fixed  date  the  men  of 
the  congregation  assembled  to  have  a  “house-raising,” 
when  the  logs  were  fitted  and  put  in  place.  If  it  were 
,  possible  for  Father  Nerinckx  to  provide  the  men  with 
dinner  he  did  so,  and  if  not,  they  had  to  bring  a  bite 
with  them,  or  depend  on  the  nearest  neighbors.  But 
he  always  furnished  them  with  a  modicum  of  ardent 
spirits,  as  the  use  of  liquor  was  universal  in  those 
days,  and  a  honored  element  in  Kentucky  hospitality. 
No  one,  either  clergyman  or  layman,  then  objected  to 
the  use  of  liquor,  but  only  to  its  abuse.  In  one  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx’s  contracts,  the  document  is  still  pre¬ 
served  by  the  sisters,  written  by  his  own  hand  we 
read  • 
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“Charles  Clements  agrees  to  build  3  houses  on 
said  place:  one  the  same  size  and  quality  as  the  one 
now  serving  for  a  kitchen,  and  two  besides  of  18x24 
feet,  chimney  and  roof  as  the  former;  besides,  the 
undersigned  is  obliged  to  pay  for  said  houses  $50  in 
Commonwealth’s  money,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  raising, — that  is  the  usual  whiskey  and  victuals 
on  the  day  of  the  raising.  The  work  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  October  coming.  C.  Nerinckx.” 

We  need  not  be  shocked  at  this ;  the  same  custom 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  country  at  the  time. 
When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matignon  was  building  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston  he  noted  in  his  expenses, 
under  date  of  August  8,  1802,  the  sum  of  “$2.40  for 
rum  and  gin  to  the  people  who  helped  the  landing  of 
the  timbers.”  We  must  say  that  it  was  better  for 
Father  Nerinckx  to  furnish  the  liquor  and  be  present 
at  the  drinking  of  it  than  to  allow  the  men  to  get  it 
and  drink  it  in  any  quantity  they  might  wish.  We 
may  be  sure  there  was  no  excess  in  their  indulgence 
at  his  gatherings. 

In  Father  Nerinckx’s  distribution  of  paintings  we 
notice  that  one  goes  to  St.  Barbara’s.  This  was  a  new 
chapel,  or  oratory  as  he  calls  it,  at  the  place  that  was 
later  called  Gethsemani.  There,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
James  Dant,  he  established  a  station  and  built  a  chapel. 
This  he  replaced  later  by  St.  Vincent’s  church  when> 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto  opened  a  school  and  orphanage 
at  Gethsemani. 

The  building  of  the  church  and  the  support  of 
the  priest  were  serious  matters  in  those  days.  We  of 
later  times,  who  see  neat  churches  of  frame,  brick, 
and  stone  in  little  country  parishes,  and  a  comfortable 
house  for  the  pastor,  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
critical,  and  to  make  comparisons  derogatory  to  the 
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efforts  of  our  early  missionaries.  Let  us  hear  Father 
Nerinckx  on  this  subject: 

“My  salary  will  never  reach  $200.  Our  planta¬ 
tions  must  support  us,  and  everything  is  dear.  Com¬ 
mon  broadcloth  sells  at  $7  a  yard,  a  pair  of  shoes 
costs  $2,  and  I  have  to  pay  $20  for  a  common  saddle. 
The  priests  are  obliged  to  supply  everything  in  almost 
all  the  churches.  But  it  may  be  asked  here:  How  is 
it  that  the  people  are  so  attached  to  religion,  and  so 
slow  in  helping  it  along  by  temporal  aid? 

“I  answer:  The  people  now  settled  in  Kentucky, 
very  few  excepted,  came  here  from  Maryland  if  Cath¬ 
olics,  from  other  states  if  heretics,  and  nearly  all  were 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  live  there  any  longer, — the  land  they  occupied 
being  well-nigh  exhausted.  Hence,  all  are  poor,  and 
some  very  poor.  Many  Irishmen  are  here  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  are  as  badly  supplied.  They  located  in  the 
poorest  agricultural  portion  of  the  State,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  first  Catholics  settled  in  this  place  in  1785. 
The  first  Catholic  priest  was  stationed  here,  and  the 
largest  number  of  settlers,  although  not  over-pious, 
wished  to  live  near  the  priest.  This  is  the  case  when 
they  are  poor.  When,  however,  they  begin  to  hunt 
for  wealth,  they  go  to  more  distant  regions  without 
any  care  for  religion,  and  so  they  avoid  contributing 
for  church  purposes. 

“Again,  priests  are  scarce,  and  the  people  are  not 
duly  impressed  with  their  duty  in  that  respect,  al¬ 
though  what  is  asked  of  them  is  very  little. 
Father  Badin  asks  one  bushel  out  of  every  hundred. 
According  to  what  my  predecessor  had,  I  have  a  right 
to  $1.50  from  every  family,  but  the  sixth  part  of  these 
dues  will  never  be  paid.  Protestants  who  become  con¬ 
verts  to  our  holy  religion,  and  are  as  a  rule  in  better 
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circumstances  because  they  occupy  the  best  lands,  are 
few  in  number  and  less  accustomed  to  these  small 
duties,  although  they  often  become  the  best  Chris¬ 
tians. 

“Finally,  as  in  the  old  country,  all  are  alike  in¬ 
fected  with  the  complaint  called  the  ‘money  fever,’ 
which  is  very  endemic.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  alone 
have  contributed  more  to  the  church  that  the  four  or 
five  hundred  families  under  my  care  taken  together, 
and  that  during  my  two  years’  residence  here  I  have 
not  appropriated  three  dollars  of  the  salary  to  my  own 
use.  God  provides,  and  I  hope  he  will  reward  my 
host  (Father  Badin)  for  the  board  he  gives  me,  and 
bless  you  and  the  other  good  souls  of  my  Fatherland, 
who  by  their  donations  help  to  build  up  the  Church 
of  God  through  my  unworthy  hands.  May  it  please 
God  to  give  them  His  beautiful  heaven  for  such  noble 
deeds,  and  admit  me  into  their  sweet  company!” 

Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria,  in  his  Life  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Spalding,  draws  attention  to  this  matter  and 
says : 

“The  Catholics  of  Kentucky,  and  those  of  Mary¬ 
land  as  well,  have  been  accused,  and  not  without  jus¬ 
tice,  of  want  of  generosity  in  the  pecuniary  support 
which  they  gave  their  priests.  Without  seeking  in 
any  way  to  extenuate  this  fault,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  examine  into  the  causes  to  which  it  is  attributable. 

“For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Baltimore  in  1634,  down  to  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  faith  was  preserved  among  the  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Maryland  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  exceptions,  the  only  priests  in  the  colony, 
— noble  and  disinterested  men,  whose  praise  is  still  in 
the  Church,  and  whose  memory  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  they  secured  the 
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most  priceless  of  all  gifts.  Land-grants  had  been  made 
to  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Maryland  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  the  other  colonists.  The  compact  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  colonists,  entitled  ‘Con¬ 
ditions  of  Plantation/  gave  for  a  nominal  considera¬ 
tion,  to  every  settler  who  brought  with  him  five  able- 
bodied  laborers,  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  In¬ 
dian  kings  also,  whom  the  missionaries  had  converted,, 
made  gratuitous  concessions  of  land  to  the  Church. 

“Ample  provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support 
of  the  Fathers,  who,  leading  the  rugged  lives  of  travel¬ 
ing  missionaries,  needed  but  little.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  early  colonists  were  placed  did  not  call 
for  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
of  benevolence,  the  need  of  which  is  the  result  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes  in 
the  great  centers  of  commerce.  The  church  edifices, 
too,  were  rude  and  simple  structures,  put  up  without 
great  expense. 

“-Indeed,  in  1704  a  law  was  passed,  entitled  ‘An 
Act  to  Prevent  the  Increase  of  Popery  in  the  Province,’ 
which  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  say  mass,  or  ex¬ 
ercise  any  other  function  of  their  ministry.  This 
law,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,  rendered  all  further  building  of 
churches  impracticable.  The  Jesuits,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  retaining  possession  of  their  lands  and  serv¬ 
ants,  and  consequently  needed  nothing  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  able  to  offer  hospi¬ 
tality  to  their  people,  and  in  the  lower  counties  of 
Maryland,  Catholics  who  came  fasting  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  order  to  receive  holy  communion,  frequently 
dined  with  the  good  Fathers.  So  little  did  the  Mary¬ 
land  Jesuits  stand  in  need  of  the  temporal  goods  of 
their  people,  that  they  were  themselves  able  to  give 
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pecuniary  assistance  to  the  missions  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  Provincial  in  England, 
written  in  April,  1759. 

“Thus,  during  the  entire  colonial  period,  the  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Maryland  were  placed  in  the  circumstances 
Which  rendered  generosity  towards  the  Church,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  unnecessary,  and  often  unwise ;  and, 
from  long  habit,  they  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
Church  as  self-sustaining,  and  the  priest  as  a  man 
who  wanted  nothing,  at  least  from  them. 

“The  history  of  the  Church  everywhere  proves 
that  her  people  will  not  be  generous,  unless  this  qual¬ 
ity  be  cultivated  in  them.  The  Maryland  Catholics 
who  went  to  Kentucky  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
carried  with  them  the  result  of  habits  which  the 
growth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  And,  unfortunately,  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  in  their  new  home  were 
scarcely  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  generosity  than  those  in  Which  their  fathers  had 
lived.  For  years  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  poverty,  and  alii  the  difficulties  which  a  new 
country  opposes  to  those  who  seek  to  bring  it  into  sub¬ 
jection.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had 
but  three  or  four  priests,  whom  they  rarely  saw,  be¬ 
cause  their  missions  extended  not  only  over  Kentucky, 
but  over  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  When,  at  length, 
priests  began  to  reside  permanently  among  them,  they 
generally  chose  as  their  home  one  or  other  of  the 
convents  that  had  grown  up,  where  they  lived  without 
great  expense.  When,  finally,  the  diocese  was  formed, 
and  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  parishes  de¬ 
manded  that  the  priest  should  reside  near  the  church 
and  be  supported  by  the  people,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  people  should  be  somewhat  slow  in  conform- 
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ing  to  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  their  whole 
past  experience.  The  priests  themselves  did  not  at 
first  seem  to  comprehend  the  situation,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  act.  They  insisted  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  manifest  duty  of  Catholics  in  this  respect,  but 
failed  to  adopt  a  plan  which  would  divide  the  burden 
proportionately  among  all,  and  thus  approve  itself 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  people.  The  more  gener¬ 
ous  Catholics  responded  to  these  appeals,  whilst  the 
greater  number  continued  to  act  as  though  they  thought 
it  were  simply  absurd  that  a  priest  should  want 
money.  That  which  was  found  necessary  elsewhere, 
even  in  the  large  cities,  and  among  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  people  of  the  north,  was  finally  adopted  here, 
and  the  renting  of  pews  has  in  all,  except  in  the  poor¬ 
est  congregations  of  Kentucky,  secured  to  the  priest 
a  competent  support.” 

After  reading  this  we  understand  what  Father 
Nerinckx  meant  when  he  wrote:  “Our  plantations 
must  support  us.”  We  see  the  reason  of  a  tract  of 
land  at  every  station  where  a  church  was  built,  and 
we,  see,  also,  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  priests 
and  sisters  to  own  slaves.  There  was  no  support 
for  the  priest,  sisters,  or  church  without  the 
land  and  the  slaves  to  cultivate  it,  and  whatever  moneys 
were  received  from  dues,  or  the  surplus  from  the  land, 
must  go  towards  the  building,  enlarging,  repairing, 
and  furnishing  of  the  churches.  Under  the  system 
we  must  not  think  too  harshly  of  Mr.  Combs  of  Cox’s 
creek,  who  wanted  to  give  land  to  Father  Salmon  up¬ 
on  the  condition  of  freedom  from  all  church  dues  for 
himself,  and  his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation. 
But  the  system  was  vicious,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  Church  back,  and  in  fact,  until  slavery  was  abol- 
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ished  and  the  support  of  the  Church  was  thrown  dir¬ 
ectly  and  unavoidably  upon  the  people,  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  priests  laboring  in  the  country  and 
small  villages  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisville.  In  such  con¬ 
ditions  then,  the  herculean  proportions  of  Father  Ner- 
inckx’s  work  can  be  judged  in  the  building  of  ten 
churches.  Father  Nerinckx  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  said  that  he  gave  to  the  churches  more  than  his 
five  hundred  families  combined,  for  he  was  continually 
soliciting  help  from  Belgium,  and  Bishop  Spalding 
says  that  he  must  have  received  help  in  money  and 
church  articles  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  This  he 
partitioned  out  among  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese, 
from  the  cathedral  down  to  the  poorest  mission  church. 
The  Church  in  Kentucky  would  have  been  a  long  time 
without  the  essentials  for  the  solemn  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  religion  if  it  were  not  for  the  zeal 
of  Father  Nerinckx  and  the  generosity  of  his  Belgian 
friends.  And  some  Kentuckians  have  made  light  of 
the  Belgians! 

Special  regulations  for  the  renting  of  pews,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  church,  and  managing  all  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  of  each  parish,  were  made  by  Bishop  Chabrat 
and  promulgated  on  March  4,  1836.  Two  churches, 
those  of  St.  Rose  and  Holy  Mary’s,  were  exempted 
from  the  general  regulation  on  account  of  special  con¬ 
ditions  approved  by  the  bishop. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  greatly  interested  in  hav-  , 
ing  a  bishop  appointed  for  Kentucky,  and  he  referred 
to  this  subject  in  many  of  his  letters  to  Bishop  Car- 
roll.  This  prelate  not  only  agreed  with  him,  but  sought 
his  advice  and  asked  for  his  opinion.  He  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  Father  Nerinckx’s  judgment,  and  he  counted 
upon  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  missions. 
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Father  Nerinckx  wanted  a  man  of  exceptional  merit 
if  such  could  be  induced  to  come,  and  he  thought  he 
had  seen  such  men  during  his  short  stay  in  Maryland. 
He  spoke  of  them  to  his  friends  after  he  left  George¬ 
town,  and  if  he  had  his  way  one  of  them  would  be 
now  guiding  the  Church  of  Kentucky  with  residence 
in  the  midst  of  his  work. 

Everyone  seemed  to  realize  that  a  bishop  would 
do  much  good,  if  the  proper  man  was  chosen  for  the 
office,  but  they  would  rather  wait  a  little  longer  than 
see  one  appointed  whom  they  did  not  want.  Just  at 
that  time  the  most  likely  man  for  the  position  was 
Father  Badin,  but  he  was  the  very  man  whom  many 
did  not  want  and  few  really  favored.  Ordinarily, 
there  was  no  one  more  deserving  of  the  honor;  Father 
Badin  had  formed  and  held  together  the  Church  in 
Kentucky;  he  had  spent  years  in  all  sorts  of  duties, 
labors,  sacrifices  and  sufferings  for  the  people,  and 
he  knew  them  and  their  needs  as  no  one  else  did  in 
the  whole  country.  His  remaining  years  were  at 
their  disposal,  as  his  past  years  had  been  spent  for 
them.  That  he  thought  of  the  miter  is  possible,  and 
natural;  that  he  actually  desired  it  is  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  Webb  records  it  as  indisputable  that  in  1819 
he  coveted  the  position  of  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flaget. 
This  may  be  true,  but  there  was  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  office  of  coadjutor  in  1819,  and  that  of 
bishop  in  1806. 

Bishop  Carroll  took  the  natural  view  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  thought  of  Father  Badin.  While  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  pending,  and  while  Father  Badin’s  nomina¬ 
tion  was  thought  probable,  Father  Nerinckx  gave  this 
estimate  of  him  to  his  friends  in  Belgium. 
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“Kentucky  has  not  yet  its  bishop,  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  anxious  to  learn  who  he  will  be.  A  great 
many  conjectures  are  made.  Many  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  my  host,  the  Vicar  General,  will  be  appointed. 
In  that  case,  my  burdens  would  be  doubled,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  possible.  I  would  be  obliged  to  assume 
the  care  of  his  congregations,  which  count  about  two 
thousand  souls.  Even  now  he  urges  me  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  more 
distant  stations,  a  thing  which  is  very  necessary.  The 
Vicar  General  is  a  Frenchman,  born  in  Orleans,  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  of  small  stature,  well-built,  of  pleas¬ 
ant  disposition,  good  morals,  and  great  piety;  grey, 
strong  and  healthy,  standing  the  hardships  of  mission¬ 
ary  life  well,  the  first  priest  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Baltimore,  well  qualified  for  business  affairs,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  suited  for  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Kentucky.” 

Following  the  usual  procedure  Bishop  Carroll 
sought  information  on  the  lives  of  his  candidates,  and 
wrote  to  Father  Nerinckx  in  the  case  of  Father  Badin. 
Such  correspondence  is  absolutely  confidential,  and 
I  would  not  give  any  of  it  here  if  some  one  had  not 
already  violated  this  sacred  rule,  and  given  his  answer 
to  the  public.  Father  Nerinckx  gives  his  information, 
June  2,  1806 : 

“It  is  but  right,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  a  man  be 
chosen  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  the  people,  like  the  one  whose  selection 
your  Lordship  has  submitted  to  my  judgment.  His 
knowledge  in  both  human  and  divine  science  seems  to 
be  above  the  ordinary,  and  it  would,  without  a  doubt, 
be  much  greater  and  deeper  if  time  and  occupations 
allowed  him  to  improve  it.  He  has  good  reasoning 
powers,  fair  judgment,  and  prudence.  I  believe  him 
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to  be  sound  in  doctrine,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the 
decision  of  a  superior.  His  zeal  is  more  than  sufficient¬ 
ly  known;  it  has,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  the 
French  fervor,  is  of  more  than  necessary  rigidity,  and 
if  tempered  with  a  little  more  of  the  honey  of  kind¬ 
ness,  would  be  more  palatable  to  his  people,  and  more 
successful  in  curing  inveterate  sinners  and  loathsome 
wounds.  This  is  the  reason  he  is  not  so  universally 
liked,  although  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  less 
pious  people  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  indocile,  un¬ 
grateful,  lax  and  without  manners,  quarrelsome,  and 
indifferent  to  religion,  the  very  name  of  which  they 
cause  to  be  blasphemed.  He  manages  temporal  affairs 
shrewdly  enough;  he  loves  piety,  from  the  exercise 
of  which  he  is  perhaps  a  little  prevented  because  of 
his  love  for  society,  which,  however,  he  has  rarely 
frequented  since  my  arrival.  If,  however,  he  does  not 
refuse  invitations  altogether,  it  is  because  he  hopes 
that  some  good  will  come  from  them.  These  are  the 
things  I  have  been  able  to  note  down,  and  these  need 
not  keep  him  from  that  terrible  ministry.  In  any  case, 
I  do  not  know  anyone  more  fit  for  the  place,  but  I 
beg  your  Lordship  not  to  attach  much  weight  to  my 
opinion.” 

Evidently,  Father  Nerinckx  was  not  enthusiastic 
over  Father  Badin’s  candidacy.  His  opinion  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  good,  but  he  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  him  as  the  man  "of  exceptional  merit”  who  he 
hoped  would  be  found.  However,  this  did  not  bring 
an  immediate  appointment,  nor  did  it  dispose  of  the 
consideration  of  Father  Badin,  but  the  matter  was 
held  over. 

The  Hon.  B.  J.  Webb  sums  up  his  impressions  of 
Father  Badin  in  the  following  words:  "untiring,  fill¬ 
ed  with  zeal  for  God’s  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
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quick  in  action,  and  quick  in  intelligent  impulse,  and 
not  a  little  eccentric  in  both  manner  and  speech.” 

The  same  author  also  gives  the  feeling  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  expressed  thirty  years  later  by  Mrs.  Polly  Mat¬ 
tingly,  who,  as  Polly  Hagan,  knew  Father  Badin  well 
when  he  said  mass  at  her  father’s  house  on  Hardin 
creek.  Her  son  Edward  relates  this  to  Mr.  Webb. 

“In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  soon  after  his  return 
to  Kentucky,  the  renowned  missionary  paid  a  length¬ 
ened  visit  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  then  established  at 
St.  Mary’s  College.  His  quarters  were  about  a  mile 
from  the  old  Hagan  place,  and  one  night  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  visit  the  house  and  see  for  himself 
the  changes  that  time  had  wrought  in  surroundings 
that  had  once  been  familiar  to  his  eyes.  He  knew, 
no  doubt,  that  there  was  no  face  there  but  that  of 
Polly  Mattingly  upon  whom  he  had  ever  cast  eyes, 
but  he  wished  to  see  that,  and  learn  from  lips  that 
could  tell  the  story,  what  had  become  of  the  friends 
not  yet  forgotten,  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  no 
small  part  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  missionary  life. 
Disguising  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  putting  on 
for  the  occasion  a  manner  that  was  least  natural  to 
him,  he  tramped  through  the  crispy  snow  the  inter¬ 
vening  distance,  reached  the  house,  lifted  the  latch 
without  knocking,  drew  up  a  chair  towards  the  fire, 
around  which  Mrs.  Mattingly,  then  a  widow,  and  her 
sons  and  daughters  were  sitting,  and,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  and  without  having  previously  divested 
himself  of  either  hat  or  wrappings,  deliberately  took 
his  seat  in  their  midst.  His  silence  continued  so  long 
that  the  mother  and  her  elder  children  began  to  fear 
that  they  had  been  intruded  upon  by  a  madman,  and 
the  younger  brood  were  to  be  seen  edging  away  from 
the  fire  with  frightened  faces.  Lifting  his  head  at 
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length,  which  had  previously  been  bent  towards  the 
fire,  but  without  removing  the  muffler  that  hid  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  as  his  hat  did  the  greater  part 
of  his  forehead,  he  asked  abruptly: 

“  ‘Is  not  this  the  house  in  which  Henry  Hagan 
used  to  live?’ 

“  ‘Yes/  answered  Mrs.  Mattingly,  ‘but  that  was 
years  ago,  and  there  have  been  many  changes  in  it 
since/ 

“  ‘Henry  Hagan  had  a  daughter  named  Polly ; 
what  has  become  of  her?’  asked  the  unceremonious 
visitor. 

“  ‘I  am  Polly/  answered  Mrs.  Mattingly,  ‘and  I 
am  a  widow,  and  these  are  my  children/ 

“Having  cast  his  eyes  around  the  group,  as  if  to 
ascertain  if  the  Polly  of  his  remembrance  had  not 
been  reproduced  in  one  or  other  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  the  aged  missionary  thus  continued  his  in¬ 
quiries  : 

“  ‘And  who  was  it  that  used  to  keep  church  here?’ 

“  ‘At  first  it  was  Father  Badin,  and  afterwards 
Father  Nerinckx,’  answered  the  lady. 

“  ‘'I  have  heard  of  them  both,’  said  the  visitor  in 
a  sort  of  a  musing  way,  and  then  he  asked  abruptly: 

4‘  ‘What  sort  of  a  priest  was  Father  Badin,  and 
how  did  the  people  like  him?’ 

“  ‘He  was  a  good  priest,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  I 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  because  he  was  kind  to 
me,’  replied  the  woman,  ‘but  the  people  generally  did 
not  like  him  a  bit;  he  was  cross  and  crabbed,  and  he 
wouldn’t  let  the  young  folks  dance  and  have  a  little 
fun  now  and  then!’ 

“Laughing  heartily  as  he  arose  and  laid  aside 
his  cloak  and  hat  and  muffler,  the  old  man  exclaimed 
gleefully:  ‘And  so,  Polly,  Father  Badin  comes  back 
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to  his  people  of  long  ago  to  find  that  he  is  remembered 
only  for  his  accredited  faults.  Well,  well,  it  is  better 
so  than  for  lack  of  severity  to  have  opened  the  door 
to  all  manner  of  evils.’ 

“Mrs.  Mattingly  was  distressed  beyond  measure 
when  the  identity  of  her  visitor  was  disclosed,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  modify  the  effects  of  her  unfortunate 
speech.  She  was  silenced  at  length  by  the  good  Fath¬ 
er’s  ‘Tut,  tut,  Polly,  don’t  distress  yourself  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  me  the  assurance  that  you  are  no  less  truth¬ 
ful  now  than  when  you  were  a  girl.’  ” 

We  don’t  know  how  much  any  of  these  opinions 
had  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  Bishop  Maes  says,  “that  Father  Badin  was 
not  appointed  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
himself  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and 
recommended  for  the  position  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph 
Flaget,  a  distinguished  Sulpitian,  of  burning  zeal  and 
tender  piety,  who  had  come  with  him  to  America  in 
1792,  and  who,  having  attended  Post  Vincennes  until 
1795,  and  spent  sixteen  years  on  the  American  mis¬ 
sions,  seemed  to  him  fitted  in  a  particular  manner 
for  the  trying  office  of  the  Episcopacy  in  this  pioneer 
country.” 

If  a  bishop  had  been  appointed  at  this  time,  even 
if  it  were  Father  Badin,  Father  Nerinckx  might 
have  been  spared  some  very  painful  experiences.  As 
we  have  seen,  Father  Badin  was  rather  severe  in  the 
management  of  his  people.  He  imposed  church  dues, 
and,  no  doubt,  those  Marylanders  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  paying  for  services  which,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  they  had  received  gratis.  The  only  services  their 
fathers  were  forced  to  pay  for  were  those  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Maryland,  where  it  was  establish¬ 
ed  by  law,  and  supported  by  forced  levies  until  the 
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Revolution.  The  very  idea  of  church  dues  brought 
unpleasant  recollections.  Then  he  interfered  with  the 
lively  amusements  of  the  young  people,  and  naturally 
they  held  this  against  him,  as  Polly  Mattingly  testi¬ 
fies,  and  most  probably  many  of  the  parents  upheld 
their  children  when  they  related  their  grievances.  It 
is  not  stated,  however,  that  his  severity  kept  any  from 
his  confessional  if  they  had  any  desire  for  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  or  that  his  penances  were  too  severe.  No  one 
in  Kentucky  was  seen  going  about  with  a  sheepskin 
on  his  head  and  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  penitents  in  early  colonial  times. 
Father  Badin  had  his  sociable  and  lovable  qualities, 
and  he  had  his  eccentricities,  and  where  tradition  has 
forgotten  the  former  it  has  not  failed  to  hand  down 
the  full  measure  of  the  latter.  Human  nature  was 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  one  harsh  word  blotted  out  the 
remembrance  of  a  hundred  good  deeds  and  intentions. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  less  free  in  his  social  con¬ 
verse  with  the  people,  but  he  was  more  gentle  with 
them  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  duties  towards 
their  local  churches.  He  told  them  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  build  and  keep  up  their  churches,  but  most 
of  them,  as  he  tells  us,  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said.  They  may  have  thought  him  extravagant,  for 
his  zeal  for  the  beauty  of  the  house  of  God  was  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary,  and  he  thought  nothing  too  good 
or  too  costly  in  the  appointments  and  furnishings  of 
His  temples.  They  may  have  reasoned  that,  as  they 
had  gotten  along  thus  far  with  little,  they  could  still 
get  along  with  little,  or,  as  such  things  were  good 
enough  for  their  fathers,  they  should  be  good  enough 
for  them.  However,  when  Father  Nerinckx  could  not 
get  means  from  the  people  to  adorn  the  churches,  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  and  they  helped  him. 
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In  matters  of  faith,  religion,  and  moral  practices 
he  was  stern,  and  made  no  compromise  with  sin  and 
its  dangers.  Cursing,  drinking,  horse-racing  and  danc¬ 
ing  were  either  sinful  or  productive  of  sin,  and  he 
opposed  them  rigorously.  His  friends  in  Belgium  could 
not  help  him  in  this;  he  must  fight  the  evils  himself 
on  the  ground  where  they  existed.  Prayer,  attendance 
at  mass,  frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and 
regularity  of  life  were  the  remedies  he  urged,  and 
applied  successfully.  If  in  his  preaching  he  showed 
no  mercy  to  sin,  in  the  confessional  he  had  the  heart 
of  a  father  for  his  sinful  children,  and  in  all  his  mis¬ 
sions  his  heaviest  work  was  in  the  confessional,  which, 
Bishop  Spalding  says,  “was  usually  thronged  by  peni¬ 
tents,  from  the  early  dawn  until  midday,  all  of  whom, 
without  one  exception,  were  deeply  attached  to  him.” 
Nor  do  we  hear  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refusing 
absolution  to  any  greater  extent  than  a  prudent  con¬ 
fessor  does  today. 

In  almost  every  parish  there  are  some  who  are 
anything  but  models  of  piety;  they  miss  mass,  neglect 
their  Easter  duty,  find  fault  with  the  pastor,  yet  wish 
to  control  and  direct  all  church  affairs.  They  wait 
for  a  mission  to  be  given,  when  eloquent  tongues  pic¬ 
ture  the  dread  facts  of  death,  judgment  and  hell,  in 
scorching  language  that  our  early  missionaries  never 
could  master,  and  making  the  mission,  as  they  call  it, 
they  sit  down  in  the  smug  satisfaction  of  having  done 
all  that  is  required  of  them — until  the  next  mission. 
These  are  not  the  exclusive  product  of  late  days ;  their 
prototypes  existed  in  the  days  of  Badin  and  Nerinckx. 
Let  it  be  said  that  their  kind  was  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  there,  and  ready  to  give  trouble  as  usual. 

Although  these  refractory  elements  were  present 
from  the  beginning,  they  did  not  break  out  into  open 
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opposition  until  1806,  when  the  rumor  grew  strong 
that  Father  Badin  was  to  be  chosen  bishop.  This 
seemed  to  rouse  them,  if  not  to  action,  at  least  to  words.  ’ 
Father  Badin  was  accused  of  being  too  harsh,  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  in  several  other  ways  unfit  for  the  office 
of  bishop.  Petty  grievances  of  a  personal  nature  were 
made  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  flame  they  were  light¬ 
ing.  No  accusation,  however,  was  made  against  his 
morals  or  private  life. 

At  first  nothing  was  said  against  Father  Nerinckx, 
and  if  there  had  been  a  bishop  present  the  trouble 
would  not  have  started,  or  could  easily  have  been  set¬ 
tled.  Father  Nerinckx  felt  it  his  duty  to  defend  his  host 
and  confrere,  and  then  the  malcontents  turned  upon 
him  and  placed  him  “under  the  same  condemnation.” 
A  speciousness  and  obstinacy  of  persistence  were  given 
to  the  accusations  by  an  event  which  should  have  had 
the  contrary  effect  and  have  promoted  unity  by  the 
strengthening  of  authority. 

Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  had  hoped  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  assistance  from  the  coming  of  the  Trap- 
pists,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  their  monastery. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  steadiness  of  character  on  the  part 
of  their  superior  this  hope  was  not  borne  out  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  same  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Trappists 
saw  also  the  arrival  of  two  Dominicans  in  Kentucky. 
So  sure  was  Father  Nerinckx  that  they  intended  to 
do  mission  work,,  that  he  made  known  to  Bishop  Car- 
roll  his  own  readiness  to  go  elsewhere  if  so  many 
priests  were  not  needed  in  Kentucky.  The  Domini¬ 
cans  came,  but  they  made  known  to  the  people  that 
they  were  not  there  to  attend  the  missions,  but,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  house  of  their  order.  In  the  meantime  they 
attended  occasionally  St.  Joseph’s  at  Bardstown,  St. 
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Michael’s  on  Cox’s  creek,  where  Father  Nerinckx  had 
built  a  chapel  at  Gardiner’s  station,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Ann  on  Cartwright’s  creek.  In  October,  1806, 
they  located  on  property  of  their  own,  and  took  defi¬ 
nite  pastoral  control  over  St.  Ann’s  congregation  and 
environs,  numbering  about  2300  souls. 

Here  was  now  comfort  for  the  old  Marylanders, 
some  of  whom  “had  not  approached  the  sacred  tribunal 
or  the  holy  table  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  or  even 
since  they  had  left  their  native  Maryland.”  Among 
these  were  the  very  ones  who  found  fault  with  Fathers 
Badin  and  Nerinckx,  and  they  were  happy  in  the 
thought  that  they  had  now  realized  “their  desire  of 
seeing  priests,  as  they  call  them,  of  their  own.” 

“Their  own”  probably  meant  priests  like  the 
Jesuits  in  Maryland,  who  conducted  the  churches  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  people.  It  was  intended  to  mean  also, 
priests  who  would  shut  their  eyes  to  their  shortcom¬ 
ings,  and  be  more  lenient  with  them  in  their  careless 
manner  of  living.  It  never  could  refer  to  their  desire 
to  receive  the  sacraments,  for  few  of  them,  if  any, 
had  ever  made  the  attempt  to  find  out  how  either  Fa¬ 
ther  Badin  or-  Father  Nerinckx  treated  their  penitents 
in  the  confessional. 

It  seems  that  for  a  time  at  least  a  part  of  their 
anticipations  were  realized,  for  they  held  dances  and 
horse  races  defiantly  on  the  very  borders  of  Father 
Nerinckx’s  mission,  and  these  were  sometimes  attend¬ 
ed  by  disorderly  doings.  We  are  told  that  they  even 
took  a  “malign  pleasure  in  contributing  more  for  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Dominicans  than  even  the  rich¬ 
est  were  asked  to  do  for  the  support  of  their  parish 
priests.” 

Kqw  far  the  Dominicans  were  cognizant  of  these 
things  is'  a  question  now,  but  they  probably  knew  of 
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them  and  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  worst  of  them, 
for  their  own  historian  tells  us  that  they  adopted  “prac¬ 
tices  that  would  be  too  severe  for  the  present  gener¬ 
ation,  and  the  story  of  the  long  penances  they  used 
to  give,  and  the  sermojis  they  used  to  preach  still 
lives  among  the  older  members  of  St.  Rose’s  congrega¬ 
tion.” 

Still,  the  Dominicans  did  not  side  altogether  with 
the  missionaries.  Letters  of  complaint  were  sent  to 
Bishop  Carroll,  and  the  Dominicans  approved  some  of 
the  grievances.  Father  Nerinckx  was  accused  of  advis¬ 
ing  the  people  to  rise  at  four  o’clock  A.  M. ;  he  for¬ 
bade  all  kinds  of  dances;  he  would  not  allow  company 
keeping  among  the  young  folks  unless  under  watchful 
eyes ;  he  opposed  mixed  marriages ;  he  made  them  pray 
too  much  on  Sundays ;  he  asked  for  money  too  often ; 
he  forbade  too  much  finery  and  over-dressing  on  the 
part  of  the  woman;  he  was  too  bitter  in  correction; 
he  imposed  too  much  restraint  on  the  people,  etc.  No 
accusation  was  made  that  he  kept  any  away  from 
communion,  and  his  confessional  continued  to  be 
thronged  as  usual  with  penitents,  even  if  some  went 
from  his  missions  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the 
Dominicans. 

A  counter  petition  was  prepared  by  the  friends 
of  Father  Nerinckx,  but  he  stopped  the  movement 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  himself,  in  which  he 
made  no  special  defense  or  denial,  but  left  the  matter 
to  his  superior.  His  letter  showed  his  wounded  feel¬ 
ings,  and  he  spoke  rather  hotly  of  his  accusers  and 
laid  some  blame  upon  the  Dominicans,  accusing  them 
of  laxism  for  allowing  many  of  the  practices  which 
he  had  labored  so  strenuously  to  root  out.  Bishop  Car- 
roll  counseled  moderation  and  patience,  and  advised 
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the  Dominicans  to  get  closer  to  the  missionaries  in 
practice. 

Father  Nerinckx  told  Bishop  Carroll  of  his  prac¬ 
tices  in  a  report  of  his  missions,  in  1807 : 

“I  called  your  attention  in  my  last  letter  to  the 
spiritual  gains  lately  obtained.  They  consist  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  growing  number  of  Catholics  who  settle 
in  this  region,  and  the  moving  away  of  non-Catholics. 
New  churches  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  old  ones 
are  enlarged  and  embellished.  There  is  also  a  marked 
improvement  in  our  graveyards,  in  which  I  have  every 
adult’s  grave  adorned  with  a  cross  five  feet  high,  and 
every  child’s  with  one  three  feet  high,  which  the  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  deceased  must  have  in  readiness  when  I 
perform  the  burial  services.  Every  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  after  mass  I  go  in  procession  with  the  choir  to  the 
grave  of  the  last  deceased,  where  we  sing  the  Mis¬ 
erere  or  the  Dies  irae  in  English,  at  the  close  of  which 
I  give  a  short  talk  on  death,  or  prayers  for  the  dead. 

“One  great  pastime  of  our  population  consists  in 
racing, — -the  horses  running  for  prizes, — and  they 
take  great  delight  in  it.  It  is  often  attended  with  fa¬ 
tal  accidents,  and  is  the  source  of  much  sin.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  our  Catholics  from  these  amusements, 
but  they  have  given  up  balls  and  dances,  which  are, 
however,  very  frequent  among  non-Catholics. 

“Here,  like  everywhere  else,  it  was  the  custom 
to  run  out  of  the  church  immediately  after  holy  com¬ 
munion.  I  have  remedied  this  sad  indifference  towards 
the  holiest  of  our  mysteries  by  assembling  all  who 
approach  the  holy  table,  and  reading  aloud  acts  of 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  rosary 
to  gain  the  indulgences. 

“I  might  also  mention  that  I  have  at  present 
twenty  persons,  white  and  black,  under  instruction’ 
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who  desire  to  j  oin  the  Church.  I  have  received  several 
this  year.  Five  or  six  couples  who  were  married  out 
of  the  Church,  have  begged  to  be  admitted  to  public 
penance. 

“Owing  to  the  preparatory  exercises  which  I  in¬ 
troduced,  first  communion  is  received  with  much  more 
devotion  than  heretofore,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  marry  those  of  other  denominations, 
or  of  their  own  kindred,  is  greatly  diminished.  None 
are  admitted  to  the  wedding  feast  except  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts;  no  cousins  or 
strangers,  except  the  witnesses  can  attend.  And  as 
they  used  to  object  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that  Je¬ 
sus  and  Mary  attended  the  wedding  of  Galilee,  I  have 
insisted  in  not  excluding  these  holy  persons,  and  as  a 
consequence,  I  direct  the  bride  and  groom  to  say 
aloud,  with  all  those  present  at  the  feast,  the  whole 
rosary  immediately  after  sunset,  and  most  of  our 
Catholics  are  faithful  to  my  injunction.  I  must  tell 
you  about  our  procession  on  the  Octave  of  Corpus 
Christi  of  this  year.  It  is  the  third  one  we  have  had 
at  Holy  Cross  church  within  a  year  and  a  half ;  I  have 
it  regularly  in  my  own  congregation. 

“Three  men  on  horseback  headed  the  march,  the 
middle  one  carrying  a  silk  flag  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross,  the  other  two  carrying  huge  green  branches  of 
trees.  Another  man,  in  the  dress  of  an  acolyte,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  the  processional  cross,  and  heading 
the  double  row  of  people,  consisting  of  boys  and  girls 
and  grown-up  people  marching  two  and  two,  carry¬ 
ing  green  branches  instead  of  torches,  and  forming 
a  line  three  miles  long.  Many  non-Catholics  were 
present.  At  distances  of  twenty  paces  a  leader  march¬ 
ed  between  the  lines  saying  the  rosary,  which  all 
answered  aloud.  The  canopy,  which  I  made  myself, 
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was  borne  by  four  men,  and  immediately  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  followed  by  fourteen  armed  men  led  by  a 
uniformed  sergeant.  Three  other  men,  also  uniformed, 
with  drawn  swords,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  held  back 
the  surging  crowd  following  and  saying  the  beads. 
Choirs  of  men  and  women  sang  hymns  alternately  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  until  we  reached  the 
residence  of  the  Trappists,  where  a  repository  had 
been  erected.  Father  Badin,  assisted  by  the  two  Do¬ 
minican  Fathers,  officiated,  and  H  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  A  squad  of  horsemen,  acting  as  marshals, 
saw  that  everything  proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  everything  passed  off  with  more  decorum  and 
piety  than  the  most  enthusiastic  had  dared  to  antici¬ 
pate.  Our  rites  and  ceremonies  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  sectaries,  many  of  whom  are  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  by  them,  and  are  led  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  their  allegiance,  and 
are  led  into  the  fold. 

“Lent  is  kept  very  strictly ;  lard  is  allowed  'in  the 
preparation  of  food  every  day,  but  we  abstain  from 
meat  the  first  four  days  of  Lent,  the  entire  Holy  Week, 
and  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
every  week.  This  year  we  were  dispensed  on  Mon¬ 
days. 

“Every  night,  and  in  every  house,  besides  the 
customary  prayers  which  are  said  in  common  the 
whole  year  round,  even  in  the  houses  of  mixed  reli¬ 
gion,  they  say  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  if  they 
cannot  read  they  say  the  rosary.  Since  the  New  Year 
we  have  encouraged  our  people  to  assemble  together 
every  morning  before  daylight  and  say  the  prayers 
aloud  in  common,  a  pious  practice  which  many  follow.” 

No  doubt  many  found  this  a  severe  rule  to  follow, 
as  most  of  us  would  today,  but  times  have  changed 
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since  then,  and  the  discipline  and  practices  of  the 
Church  have  been  softened.  Those  hardy  pioneers  did 
not  shorten  their  lives  by  any  of  these  mortifications, 
but  they  found  their  faith  strengthened  and  left  a 
greater  and  juster  appreciation  of  it  to  their  children. 

From  this  account  it  would  also  appear  that  the 
relations  between  the  missionaries  and  the  Domini¬ 
cans  were  not  greatly  strained,  since  they  met  together 
for  the  celebration  of  the  solemn  festivals.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  chroniclers  of  later  days  have  made  more 
moment  of  their  differences  than  they  really  merited. 
They  have  even  asserted  that  it  was  the  rigorism  of 
Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  that  caused  Bishop  Car- 
roll  merely  to  present  their  names  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Bardstown,  while  he  specially  recommended  Father 
Flaget  for  the  position.  But  the  Dominican,  Father 
Wilson,  was  also  named,  and  Bishop  Carroll  says: 
“not  indeed  with  the  expectation  of  his  being  appoint¬ 
ed,  for  it  would  be  premature.  There  is  not  at  present 
a  perfect  understanding  between  him  and  his  brethren 
on  one  side,  and  the  priests  who  preceded  him  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  owing  to  the  difference  in  principles  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  Moral  Divinity,  and  consequent  conduct 
in  the  tribunal  of  penance.”  Bishop  Flaget  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  probably  was  in  accord  with  them,  and 
Father  Nerinckx  was  recommended  for  the  Diocese  of 
New  Orleans. 

Anyway,  the  historian  of  the  Dominicans,  in  his 
Year  Book  for  1913,  says:  “Bishop  Carroll  counseled 
more  moderation  on  the  part  of  Badin  and  Nerinckx, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Dominicans  at  least  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  drastic  measures  against  dancing  so 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  their  two  co-laborers. 
Through  the  tactful  wisdom  of  the  venerable  prelate, 
as  well  as  through  the  gradual  growth  of  a  better  mu- 
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tual  understanding,  not  only  had  harmony  been  re¬ 
stored,  but  a  spirit  of  friendship  had  arisen  between 
the  missionaries  before  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Flaget.” 

As  it  was,  the  trouble  alarmed  the  humility  of 
Father  Nerinckx  to  such  a  degree  that  he  feared  he 
might  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  he  offered  his  resignation  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  more 
desolate  regions,  or  burying  himself  among  the  Trap- 
pists.  Bishop  Carroll,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
this,  and  when  the  Holy  See  nominated  him  as  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  New  Orleans,  and  Kentucky  was  in 
danger  of  losing  him,  Bishop  Spalding  tells  us  that 
“Father  Badin,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominican 
Fathers  of  St.  Rose,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  accept  an  office,  which  would 
tear  him  away  from  a  field  in  which  he  had  already 
proved  himself  so  eminently  useful.” 


CHAPTER  X 


SOLICITUDE  FOR  EVERYBODY  AND  EVERYTHING.  —  LABORS 
WITH  WORKMEN.  —  BUILDS  CABIN  FOR  $4.50.  —  FIRST  BRICK 
CHURCH.  —  HIS  HORSE  “PRINTER”.  —  FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO 
BUILD  CONVENT.  —  SECOND  ATTEMPT.  —  CONVENT  BURNS. 
—  ST.  CLARE’S  CHURCH.  —  CURED  OF  FEVER.  —  FATHER 
BADIN  IN  BALTIMORE.  —  CANDIDATES  FOR  BISHOPRIC.  — 
INCREASED  WORK.  —  WIDE  INTERESTS. 

The  mind  of  Father  Nerinckx  was  broad,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  “the  solicitude  of  all  the  church¬ 
es.”  He  thought  of  everything  and  everybody,  from 
the  infants  in  arms  to  the  graves  of  the  dead,  from 
the  child  lisping  its  first  prayer  at  its  mother’s  knee 
to  the  religious  teacher  of  the  future,  from  the  lonely 
Catholic  in  the  woods  to  the  organized  Church  with 
its  institutions  under  a  local  bishop,  and  from  the 
simple  altar  in  the  humble  home  of  the  settler  to  the 
cathedral  with  its  towering  spires  and  rich  decorations. 
In  other  words,  he  enrolled  the  newly-baptized  infant 
in  some  religious  society  where  it  would  receive  the 
virtue  of  prayer,  and  planned  good  for  all  through 
life  and  cared  for  their  memories  and  graves  after 
death ;  he  taught  religion  and  its  practices  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  body  of 
teachers  to  secure  higher  and  more  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  for  them  later  in  life ;  he  made  appointments  and 
kept  them  with  each  isolated  family  as  if  this  was  his 
whole  congregation ;  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
a  bishop  and  used  his  influence  to  have  one  sent  to 
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Kentucky,  with  all  that  would  follow  an  event  so  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished;  he  built  the  little  log  church  as 
the  foundation  for  a  grander  structure,  and  he  beg¬ 
ged  and  bought  vestments  and  chalices,  paintings  and 
furnishings,  clocks  and  bells ;  he  labored  with  his 
head  in  devising  plans,  gave  his  time  to  the  carrying 
of  them  out,  used  his  skill  and  physical  strength  in  the 
material  work,  and  yet  did  the  spiritual  work  for  a 
people  scattered  over  nearly  the  half  of  a  great  state. 

His  church  at  Holy  Mary’s,  like  most  of  the  others 
he  afterwards  built,  was  partly  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  it  is  said  that  in  putting  up  the  logs  he 
lifted  at  his  end  of  the  handspike  against  two  men  at 
the  other  end.  He  could  split  rails  too,  and  probably 
leave  the  record  of  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  distance  post,  for,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  natives,  with  two  blows  of  the  heavy  maul  he 
drove  the  wedge  into  the  log  to  the  very  head.  He 
built  a  log  cabin  for  a  residence,  and  it  was  so  nearly 
the  work  of  his  own  hands  that  hardware,  glass  and 
hired  help  cost  him  only  eleven  gulden.  Those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  coinage  of  that  day  tell  us  that  the 
gulden  was  worth  about  40  cents  of  our  money,  and 
that  cabin,  removed  and  rebuilt  as  it  originally  stood, 
forms  one  of  the  many  relics  preserved  by  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto  as  interesting  and  instructive  reminders  of  a 
simple,  hard-working  and  contented  generation. 

“Only  one  of  our  churches,  Holy  Cross,”  wrote  he 
in  1807,  “has  an  altar.  Not  one  has  more  than  one 
chasuble,  and  none  has  a  linen  alb  except  those  I  my¬ 
self  provided,  and  middling  good  Irish  linen,  the  only 
quality  obtainable  here,  costs  $1.50.  I  have  already 
procured  four  chalices,  and  the  best  one,  which  I 
brought  from  Belgium,  I  intend  to  give,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  to  him  who  will  be  selected  as  the  first  bishop 
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of  this  region.  He  will  undoubtedly  make  a  better 
and  a  holier  use  of  it  than  I  would.” 

His  altar  at  Holy  Mary’s  was  followed  by  another 
at  St.  Charles  the  same  year,  in  the  same  style,  inlaid 
with  different  kinds  of  wood  after  his  own  plan,  cost¬ 
ing  $130,  and  he  says:  “the  children  who  made  their 
first  communion  this  year  will  pay  part  of  it.  The 
younger  children  will  help  also,  donating  something 
in  thread  and  corn,  so  that  here  again  I  begin  with  the 
children  and  succeed.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  to 
contribute  something,  and  they  gain  the  good  will  of 
their  parents  so  completely  that,  God  helping,  all  will 
be  enlisted  in  the  good  cause.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  is,  that  when  you  have  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  one  place,  you  find  the  same  obstacles  awaiting 
you  at  another.  Well,  God’s  holy  will  be  done!” 

By  letters  filled  with  such  details  as  these  he 
aroused  the  interest  of  his  relatives  and  friends  in 
Belgium,  who  responded  generously  to  his  appeals. 
And  what  did  he  do  with  the  fruits  thus  gathered  by 
his  earnest  and  repeated  calls  for  help? 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  distributed  religious 
paintings  among  the  various  churches;  “chasubles 
have  been  equally  distributed  among  us;  the  bell  I 
intend  to  give  to  our  future  bishop,  together  with 
the  beautiful  missal  of  the  Rev.  Rrof.  Dr.  Van  Auden- 
rode,  the  new  ciborium  and  monstrance.  My  cate¬ 
chism  bell  of  Meerbeek  calls  us  here  to  morning  and 
evening  prayers  and  to  mass, — it  is  the  first  one  ever 
heard  in  these  regions.  A  silver  pyxis,  relics,  a  clock, 
books,  statues,  beads,  etc.  have  been  sent  to  me  from 
friends  in  Antwerp,  Ninove,  Alost,  Dendermonde, 
Mechlin  and  other  places.” 

With  some  of  these  offerings  there  was  a  check 
of  $100  for  his  missions,  and  another  of  $105  for  him- 
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self.  For  himself  he  wanted  little,  and  he  sent  the 
check  to  Bishop  Carroll,  telling  him :  “Send  me  a  bell 
to  cost  about  $30,  for  the  church  where  I  reside,  and 
let  the  rest  be  spent  in  buying  books,  catechisms,  pray¬ 
er  books,  etc.,  of  which  the  people  are  in  great  need. 
I  wish  also  a  Holy  Bible  for  myself.  Be  so  kind  as 
to  direct  it  all  to  Mr.  De  Gallon,  a  baker  in  the  hamlet 
of  Louisville  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  These 
drafts  being  all  I  can  expect,  because  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  they  are  making  to  help  the  Jesuits  and 
Trappists,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  spend  the  money 
for  what  will  most  tend  to  the  glory  of  God.  I  will 
try  to  be  little  solicitous  about  myself,  for  He  Who 
always  took  such  fatherly  care  of  me  notwithstanding 
my  unworthiness  will  never  abandon  me.  It  seems  that 
there  is  not  much  hope  of  obtaining  more  missionaries 
from  Belgium.  They  need  the  zealous  men  themselves, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  lukewarm  ones.  Some  gen¬ 
erous  friends  of  mine  are  going  to  send  you  two  or 
three  chests  of  vestments,  the  distribution  of  which 
they  leave  to  your  Lordship.  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
forget  us,  for  our  people  are  deficient  in  both  means 
and  good  will.” 

Some  of  these  vestments  are  preserved,  and  used 
on  special  occasions  in  the  chapel  of  the  Mother-House 
of  Loretto,  and  the  sisters  treasure  the  Van  Audenrode 
missal,  and  two  of  his  bells:  one,  a  very  small  one, 
with  the  inscription,  “AND.  VANDEN  GHEYN  ME 
FECIT — ANNO  1817.”  (Andrew  Vanden  Gheyn 
made  me,  in  the  year  1817.)  The  other,  a  much  larger 
bell,  may  be  his  catechism  bell,  or  it  may  be  the  one 
sent  by  Bishop  Carroll.  It  hung  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Charles  until  the  new  church  was  built,  when  it  was 
brought  to  Loretto.  It  has  upon  it  the  following  some¬ 
what  puzzling  inscription : — “AVEMARIAGRACIA- 
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PLNAISOSESIENDO  —  BADESACORBVENA- 
VENTVRACERDA— 1660.” 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  there  were  churches 
or  chapels  in  nine  or  ten  different  settlements,  and  a 
small  house  in  Lexington  where  mass  was  said.  One 
of  these  churches,  built  this  year,  was  the  first  brick 
Catholic  church  built  in  Kentucky.  It  was  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick.  It  was  small, 
but  was  planned  with  a  tower  which  was  never  built, 
although  in  all  other  details  it  was  completed. 

By  a  singular  misfortune  this  church  was  lost. 
The  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was  purchased  from 
a  good  Catholic,  a  Mr.  Daniel  Mcllvoy,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  neglected  to  execute  a  deed  to  Father 
Badin  for  the  property,  and  when  a  few  years  later 
he  failed  in  business,  both  the  ground  and  the  church 
upon  it  were  seized  and  sold  by  his  creditors.  The 
church  was  converted  into  a  private  dwelling,  and  is 
still  standing  and  so  used  to  this  day. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of  building  so  many 
churches,  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  kept  up  their 
usual  visits  to  the  stations  where  there  were  no 
churches.  Father  Nerinckx  kept  two  horses  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  of  them,  his  famous  horse  “Printer,” 
known  throughout  that  part  of  Kentucky  as  a  magni¬ 
ficent  animal  where  horses  were  especially  understood, 
carried  him  safe  through  many  a  storm  and  flood,  and 
night  attack  from  hungry  wolves.  How  all  this  work 
wore  upon  his  body  and  mind  he  tells  in  a  letter  to 
his  parents:  “I  feel  that  my  strength  of  body  is 
diminishing,  and  my  vigor  of  mind  is  giving  way  under 
the  constant  pressure  of  work.  I  am  frequently  trou¬ 
bled  with  indigestion  and  bowel  complaints,  owing  to 
causes  which  I  cannot  avoid, — among  others,  long  fast¬ 
ing  and  very  irregular  meals.  Many  a  day  I  have  only 
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one  very  late  meal,  and  the  food  is  entirely  different 
from  what  I  was  used  to.  This  I  cannot  avoid  unless 
we  obtain  a  good  reinforcement  of  priests,  something 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  very  distant  future.  My 
old  affliction  of  fistula  is  often  renewed.  We  perspire 
a  great  deal  in  summer,  and  suffer  from  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  February  and  March  my  limbs 
are  sore  with  blisters  and  chilblains,  which  discharge 
considerable  water.  In  these  things,  however,  as  in 
all  the  rest,  I  am  resigned,  thinking  that  it  does  me 
good.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  labors  he  still  found 
time  to  plan  for  greater  good.  To  establish  a  teaching 
order  of  women  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  idea  with 
him,  and  an  inspiration.  In  Belgium  he  had  his  teach¬ 
ers  of  catechism,  and  he  had  them  also  in  Kentucky. 
Their  efficiency  and  work  were,  of  course,  limited  by 
lack  of  time  and  by  other  duties,  and  he  was  desirous 
of  something  better.  The  practical  part  of  the  plan 
seemed  to  come  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Kentucky,  for  in  September,  1805,  when  he  took 
charge  of  Holy  Mary’s,  where  he  found  a  good  house, 
he  wrote  from  the  residence  of  Father  Badin :  “Twen¬ 
ty  young  women  are  ready  to  follow  me  next  spring 
to  my  new  residence,  thirteen  miles  from  here.  My 
intention  is  to  give  them  a  house  near  the  church, 
if  the  bishop  consents  to  it.  They  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing. 
The  Lovers  of  Mary,  as  I  intend  to  call  them,  would 
not  be  bound  by  solemn  vows,  and  some  of  them  would 
be  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  poor  children  and 
slaves.” 

Bishop  Maes  tells  us  that  this  first  attempt  to 
found  a  convent  in  Kentucky  failed  through  the  apathy 
of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  but  we  have 
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no  knowledge  of  the  particular  difficulties.  They  could 
not  have  been  very  great,  for  Father  Nerinckx  was 
not  entirely  discouraged  by  them.  He  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  Father  Badin,  and  convinced  him  that 
the  idea  was  timely  and  feasible.  In  fact,  Father 
Badin  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  it  life  and  action 
by  procuring  the  necessary  material  means,  while  he 
urged  Father  Nerinckx  to  assume,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  its  spiritual  direction. 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Carroll,  Mar.  21,  1807,  he 
says:  “Father  Badin  seems  to  approve  very  much  of 
the  institution  about  which  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship 
some  time  ago,  and  for  which  Mr.  James  Dant,  a  Cath¬ 
olic  man  without  children,  offers  four  hundred  acres 
of  land,  promising,  moreover,  to  consecrate  himself 
and  all  he  possesses  besides,  which  is  not  very  much, 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  undertaking  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  should  not  be  intrusted  to  my  littleness,  but 
I  cannot  deny  its  utility,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion  its 
execution  and  guidance  should  be  given  to  the  able 
and  worthy  men  who,  I  hoped,  would  soon  arrive  from 
Belgium.  I  am  told  that  the  Dominicans  also  have  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  convent  of  religious  persons 
for  the  other  sex,  and  if  the  whole  thing  be  done  in 
the  right  way  it  cannot  but  tend  to  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  and  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  enter  the  matrimonial  state, 
more  from  ignorance  of  the  proper  means  of  leading  a 
celibate  life,  away  from  the  disturbances  of  the  world, 
than  from  any  deliberate  propensity  for  matrimonial 
life,  and  in  consequence,  they  lead  a  most  miserable 
existence.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  be 
anxious  about  a  holy  director  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
such  an  undertaking.” 
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In  a  letter  to  Belgium  at  about  this  time  he  re¬ 
peats  this,  and  gives  some  additional  detail:  “The 
Vicar  General  urges  me  strongly  to  undertake  it.  The 
man  and  his  wife  who  wish  to  give  the  land  are  not 
yet  forty  years  old,  but  they  desire  to  work  all  their 
lives  for  the  same  institution  under  the  direction  of 
a  spiritual  superior.  The  land,  with  some  old  and 
dilapidated  buildings,  is  all  they  possess.  They  began 
with  nothing  and  have  now  this  much,  which  they 
wish  to  give  to  the  Church  and  follow  it  themselves. 
Such  an  action  in  some  countries  would  be  considered 
the  result  of  fanaticism,  where  property  is  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  many  of  them  harmful  to  society. 
The  question  must  be  decided  without  delay  and  work 
begun,  but  for  my  part  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

“By  request  of  the  Vicar  General  I  have  begun 
the  framing  of  some  rules  of  life  for  the  members, 
and  I  might  practice  some  of  them  myself  with  profit. 
I  call  the  society  “The  Friends  of  Mary,”  and  they 
will  be  something  like  the  Beguins  in  Belgium.  They 
may  return  to  the  world  at  any  time  they  please.  After 
their  own  sanctification  the  principal  object  will  be  to 
provide  teachers  for  our  Catholic  schools,  and  a  third 
object  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  sick  irrespective  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief. 

“If  this  plan  is  carried  to  success,  it  will  show 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  for  never  was  there 
anything  built  on  weaker  foundations.  However,  it 
was  easy  for  God  to  bring  the  whole  universe  out  of 
nothing.  The  prayers  of  my  friends,  which  I  hereby 
ask  for  this  object,  will  be  of  great  help.” 

With  all  the  good  will  possible  there  was,  never¬ 
theless,  a  delay  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  such 
an  undertaking,  and  some  material  changes  were  made 
before  work  was  actually  begun.  If  there  had  been 
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a  bishop  in  Kentucky  things  would  have  moved  along 
faster,  and  both  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  refer  every  impor¬ 
tant,  and  often  very  pressing,  matter  to  Baltimore. 
Yet  it  was  the  proper  and  only  course,  and  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  they  both  thought  it  would  be  best  for  Father  Badin 
to  go  in  person  and  confer  with  Bishop  Carroll.  At 
the  same  time  other  matters,  including  the  subject  of 
a  new  diocese,  could  be  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
discussed. 

Father  Badin  left  for  Baltimore  in  August,  1807, 
and  returned  early  in  1808.  Bishop  Carroll  approved 
the  project  of  the  new  sisterhood,  and  Father  Badin 
immediately  after  his  return  began  the  erection  of 
the  buildings.  They  were  not,  however,  located  on  the 
land  offered  by  Mr.  James  Dant.  The  reasons  for  the 
change  are  now  lost,  but  the  land  of  James  Dant  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  ten  years 
later,  and  upon  it  they  built  their  establishment  of 
Gethsemani.  A  brother  of  James  Dant  was  the  donor 
of  the  new  location,  and  it  was  only  a  short  mile  from 
St.  Stephen’s.  Of  it  Father  Nerinckx  wrote,  February 
23,  1808:  “The  corner-stone  of  the  convent  for  the 
religious  congregation  of  females,  which  I  mentioned 
in  a  former  letter,  has  been  laid.  The  brother  of  the 
generous  gentleman  who  had  already  offered  four 
hundred  acres  to  the  Church  donates  one  hundred 
acres  adjoining  Father  Badin’s  land,  and  upon  that 
farm  the  work  has  actually  begun.  This  man,  who 
is  a  widower  with  six  children,  has,  notwithstanding 
Father  Badin’s  repeated  refusals,  insisted  upon  his 
accepting  the  land  for  the  purpose,  protesting  that  he 
relies  on  Providence  which  never  left  him  in  want. 
He  has  intrusted  his  son  to  the  Trappists,  and  intends 
to  place  his  five  daughters  with  the  sisters.” 
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Immediately  after  Pentecost  he  wrote  again  to  his 
parents :  “You  will  doubtless  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  our  convent  is  under  roof.  It  is  severity  feet 
long,  and  will  have  a  chapel  about  as  long  and  wide 
as  the  house,  crowned  by  a  little  tower.  Some  out¬ 
buildings  will  be  added  after  it  is  finished.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  about  a  mile  from  Father  Badin’s  house.  Six 
or  seven  young  women  have  applied  to  be  the  first  re¬ 
ligious,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  many  more  who 
are  anxiously  watching  how  the  undertaking  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  who  will  join  the  community  as  soon  as  it 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  May  God  bless  what  has  been 
begun  for  His  honor  and  glory.  His  providence  is  our 
sole  reliance.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  building  was  prac¬ 
tically  finished,  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  prob¬ 
ably  through  the  carelessness  of  some  workman,  the 
building  took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Noth¬ 
ing  remained  of  Father  Badin’s  labor  and  outlay  but 
the  two  immense  chimneys,  which  long  stood  in  the 
open  field  as  silent  testimonials  of  his  desires  and  sac¬ 
rifices  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education. 

This  misfortune  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  Catholics,  and  especially  to  the  young  women  who 
had  planned  to  cast  their  lot  with  it,  and  to  Father 
Badin  who  had  exhausted  all  his  resources  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  He  gave  up  all  hope  now  of  ever  accomplishing 
anything  in  that  way,  and  turned  again  to  his  missions. 

During  the  absence  of  Father  Badin  in  Baltimore 
Father  Nerinckx  was  practically  alone  to  attend  to 
the  missions.  This  burden  was  left  to  him  for  some 
time  longer  also,  for  upon  his  return  he  had  a  call  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  later  he  went  to  Vincennes,  from 
which  place  he  did  not  return  until  about  Pentecost. 
In  his  absence  Father  Nerinckx  attended  to  the  mis- 
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sions,  watched  over  the  building  of  the  new  convent, 
and  started  a  church  in  his  mission  of  St.  Clare.  At 
the  end  of  June,  1808,  he  says:  “St.  Clare’s  church 
is  built  on  a  hill.  It  is  finished  up  to  the  roof.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  build  a  steeple,  hoping  some  time  to  have 
a  bell.  Many  non-Catholics  have  subscribed  for  it. 
God  reward  them  with  the  gift  of  faith!” 

While  alone  in  the  midst  of  so  much  work,  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  was  taken  ill  with  some  sort  of  fever.  He 
did  not  give  up,  however,  but  kept  on,  trying  various 
medicines  without  relief,  until,  as  he  says:  “I  finally 
bethought  myself  of  the  chapel  in  Brabant  where  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  go  to  get  relief  from  fever.  I  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  supernatural  means,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  all  known  remedies  in  vain.  After  a  novena 
I  celebrated  mass  in  honor  of  St.  Petronilla,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  was  through  saying  it  I  was  perfectly  cured.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  object  of 
Father  Badin’s  visit  to  Bishop  Carroll  was  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  bishop  for  Kentucky,  and 
as  such  must  have  been  welcome  to  that  responsible 
head  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  To  get  full 
information  at  first  hand  about  the  missions,  their 
intimate  history,  their  extent,  their  development,  their 
needs,  their  prospects  and  possibilities  was  of  great 
value  to  him.  A  better  acquaintance  also  with  Father 
Badin  by  actual  contact  and  observation,  his  report  and 
estimate  of  Father  Nerinckx  and  his  work,  even  a 
recount  of  their  past  troubles  and  a  forecast  of  others 
to  come, — all  this  was  useful  information.  And,  too, 
they  could  speak  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in  a 
future  bishop,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  certain  candi¬ 
dates.  Of  his  own  fitness  they  perhaps  spoke,  for  it 
was  no  secret  that  Father  Badin’s  name  was  under 
consideration,  and  doubtless  it  was  here  that  Father 
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Badin  asked  that  all  thought  of  him  be  dropped,  and 
his  early  friend,  Father  Flaget,  be  recommended  for 
the  place. 

Bishop  Carroll  knew  Father  Nerinckx  pretty  well 
by  this  time  from  his  letters,  and  the  occasion  to  know 
his  working  disposition,  administrative  success,  and 
general  manner  of  life  was  given  to  him  here.  Such 
conversations,  confidential  and  unrecorded,  would  give 
Bishop  Carroll  a  wider  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  extensive  charge,  and  of  the  different  priests 
whom  he  might  depend  on  and  make  use  of  for  im¬ 
portant  or  special  positions. 

We  have  no  written  record  of  these  conferences, 
but  the  fact  that  they  left  no  record  to  endanger  their 
confidential  nature  made  the  participants  more  free 
to  speak  and  advise  without  fear  of  subsequent  publi¬ 
cation  and  criticism. 

A  bishop  was  necessary  in  Kentucky;  Father  Ba¬ 
din  was  naturally  a  logical  candidate,  but  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  own  limitations,  or  of  the  feelings  of 
others  towards  him.  If  he  had  ambitions  they  were 
not  so  strong  that  he  could  not  put  them  aside  for 
a  more  acceptable  man.  That  he  did  so  we  are  told, 
and  recommended  Father  Flaget  as  the  most  fit  of  all 
he  knew  for  the  work.  It  was  rather  a  work  than  a 
position.  Father  Nerinckx  was  not  a  candidate  by  in¬ 
clination  or  expectation,  and  he  was  the  last  man  to 
think  that  his  labors  entitled  him  to  consideration. 
Yet  he  was  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  position 
by  Bishop  Carroll,  and  his  name,  and  record  were  sent 
to  Romfe. 

His  own  estimate  of  himself  precluded  the  thought 
of  any  dignity  being  offered  to  him.  In  a  letter  this 
year  to  Bishop  Carroll  he  says :  “I  rejoice  that  I  came 
here  animated  by  no  earthly  hopes;  I  rejoice  that  I 
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have  not  only  received  no  temporal  advantages  here, 
but  have  spent  every  thing  which  Divine  Providence 
gave  me  for  the  glory  of  God.  Nothing  but  confusion 
is  due  me  in  time  and  eternity.  I  have  closely  watched 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  Trappists,  and  felt  a  long¬ 
ing  desire  to  join  them.  I  have  not  given  up  my  idea 
of  leading  a  cenobitical  life,  but  owing  to  your  counsels 
I  have  set  it  aside  for  the  present,  because  the  need  of 
priests  is  so  real  and  urgent  that  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
for  this  mission  to  have  one  like  me  than  none  at 
all.”  (1808). 

Some  time  before  this  Father  Badin  wished  to 
give  Father  Nerinckx  charge  of  all  the  missions  nearer 
to  their  home,  and  himself  attend  only  to  those  at  a 
distance.  There  were  some  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  Kentucky,  some  in  Tennessee,  and  Knoxville,  its 
early  capital,  was  calling  for  a  priest,  while  Ohio  and 
Indiana  were  in  need  of  religious  care.  After  his 
disappointment  in  the  loss  of  his  convent  he  took  up 
the  idea  again  and  in  part  carried  it  out,  leaving  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  almost  as  much  alone  as  during  the 
previous  year.  We  might  take  this  as  an  indication 
that  Father  Badin  knew  he  was  not  to  be  the  new 
bishop,  or  he  would  have  stayed  nearer  home  disposing 
affairs  for  his  future  policy,  rather  than  to  intrust 
them  to  some  one  else. 

Father  Nerinckx  took  up  the  heavier  burden  as 
his  own.  He  was  never  afraid  of  work,  nor  did  he 
ever  complain  of  being  forced  t-o  carry  the  burdens  of 
another.  His  disposition  was  Catholic  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term,  as  his  sympathies  were  as  wide  as 
the  universal  Church.  Not  one  of  its  interests  in  any 
part  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  his  solicitude.  See 
some  of  his  entries  in  his  diary,  made  while  Father 
Badin  was  on  his  journey  to  Baltimore:  “Letter 
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from  Father  Badin. — Almost  every  day,  and  in  every 
settlement,  Catholics  are  found  of  every  nationality — 
Nothing  but  Catholics  along  the  road — God  only  knows 
how  many  live  in  the  backwoods,  and  no  priest — The 
savages  express  a  desire  to  become  Christians — Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  a  priest  wish  he  had  the  wings  of 
an  eagle  to  fly  to  the  help  of  these  poor  pagan  people? 
— Fr.  Badin  also  requests  priests  for  the  borders  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  and  American  possessions. 

“The  Superior  of  the  Trappists  has  lately  received 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  to  whom  he  had 
written  for  help,  that  religious  affairs  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition  in  that  region,  owing  to  the  harshness  of  the 
government  towards  Catholics.  It  refuses  to  allow  the 
founding  of  any  religious  community.  The  Bishop 
also  mentions  that  he  has  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Asia. 

“In  Boston,  where  a  zealous  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  was  almost  stoned  to  death,  because  he  tried 
to  plant  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  city,  the  same 
reverend  gentleman  is  now  building  a  second  church. 
If  rumors  be  true  he  will  be  one  of  the  new  bishops. 

“Fevers  are  prevailing,  and  not  a  few  die  of  them. 
They  buried  the  tenth  one  yesterday  who  died  without 
the  sacraments  owing  to  the  lack  of  priests.  Several 
of  these  were  getting  up  in  years  and  had  not  made 
their  first  communion.  My  own  sickness  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  some  dying  without  the  priest. 

“Father  Badin,  who  has  returned  from  Baltimore, 
has  received  a  letter  from  Knoxville,  two  hundred 
miles  from  here,  requesting  him  to  go  and  visit  the 
Catholics  there,  who  have  never  seen  a  priest.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  I  had  to  go  there  myself,  as  it  is  Father 
Badin’s  intention  to  go  to  Vincennes.  Ah,  if  we  had 
priests ! 
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“Father  Badin  has  just  returned  from  Vincennes. 
He  buried  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  whose 
guest  he  was  and  of  many  of  the  neighboring  Indians, 
one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  was  still  young  and  had 
been  baptized  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Father 
Badin  preached  to  the  Indians  through  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  and  the  troops  rendered  military  honors  to  the 
brave’s  remains.  He  has  great  hopes  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  these  people. 

“Father  Urban,  the  Superior  of  the  Trappists,  is 
expected  soon  from  the  Illinois  region,  where  he  went 
to  look  up  favorable  settlements  for  the  new  mission¬ 
aries.” 

While  thus  showing  his  interest  in  everything 
Catholic  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  assiduously 
laboring  in  his  own  extensive  field,  and  building 
churches  wherever  he  saw  a  favorable  opportunity. 
Bishop  -Spalding  says  he  built  ten  churches  in  all, 
but  he  really  built  more  than  that  number  if  we  count 
those  which  he  calls  chapels  and  oratories,  and  in  his 
letters  he  names  twelve  other  places  where  he  intended 
to  build  if  the  Lord  would  spare  him,  and  the  people 
would  second  his  efforts. 


CHAPTER  XI 


LOUISIANA.  —  RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS.  —  ANTONIO  DE  SE- 
DILLA.  —  SCHISM.  —  FATHER  NERINCKX  APPOINTED  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  —  LETTERS  DECLINING  THE  POSITION.  — 
OFFERS  HIS  SERVICE  AS  MISSIONARY  IN  UPPER  LOUISIA¬ 
NA.  —  PETITION  TO  RETAIN  HIM  IN  KENTUCKY.  —  FATHER 
BADIN  REFUSES  TO  ALLOW  HIM  TO  GO  TO  ST.  LOUIS.  — 
REMAINS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  1803  Louisiana  passed  from  Spanish  control 
through  French  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  there  were  important  settlements  higher 
up  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  contributary  country  were  mostly 
Catholic,  at  least  in  name,  and  of  Spanish,  French, 
or  mixed  blood.  Bishop  Penalver  y  Cardenas  was  the 
first  prelate  to  reside  at  New  Orleans.  He  arrived 
in  July,  1795,  and  his  reports  of  the  conditions  showed 
that,  out  of  11,000  Catholics,  only  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  complied  with  the  obligation  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Eucharist  once  a  year.  Not  one  quarter  of  them 
went  to  mass  on  Sundays,  and  the  marriage  relations 
were  of  the  loosest  character.  Infidel  and  immoral 
books  were  read  without  hindrance,  and  scurrilous  and 
sacrilegious  conversation  and  songs  were  common  in¬ 
dulgences,  even  at  table.  There  was  no  fast  or  abstin¬ 
ence  observed,  and  the  only  spark  of  faith  most  of 
them  had  was  that  infused  in  them  at  baptism.  Traders 
and  adventurers  from  the  United  States  settled  among 
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them,  established  secret  societies  and  drew  the  men 
farther  away  from  religion.  The  Spanish  schools  kept 
up  some  show  of  religion  and  patriotism,  but  the 
French  schools  had  little  of  either.  As  to  what  the 
boys  are  taught  in  the  Spanish  schools,  it  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  They  leave  school  when  still  very  young  and 
return  to  the  houses  of  their  parents,  mostly  situated 
in  the  country,  where  they  hear  neither  the  name  of 
God  nor  of  the  king,  but  daily  witpess  the  corrupt 
morals  of  their  parents. 

Bishop  Penalver  said  much  more  in  the  same 
strain  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  he  did  not 
make  his  report  a  picture  of  the  exceptions,  but  of 
the  people  as  a  rule.  Among  such  people  he  resided 
and  labored  with  considerable  fruit  until  1801,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Guatamala. 

No  doubt  Bishop  Penalver  was  pleased  at  the 
change,  for  he  was  a  man  of  zeal  and  piety,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  was  a  great 
trial  upon,  his  patience.  There  were  twenty-six 
priests  under  him,  and  many  of  them  followed  him, 
or  withdrew  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  as  also  did 
the  nuns,  with  the  exception  of  six  choir  nuns  and  two  , 
lay  sisters.  Of  the  priests  who  remained  not  all  were 
worthy  of  their  calling.  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Canon 
Hassett  was  administrator  of  the  diocese  until  his 
death  in  1804,  when  Rev.  Patrick  Walsh  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  direct  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  which  his  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  three  prevailing  languages — 
French,  Spanish  and  English — especially  fitted  him. 

Among  the  priests  who  remained  was  the  Rev. 
Antonio  de  Sedilla,  a  Spanish  Friar  whose  life  was 
somewhat  irregular  and  disedifying.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  death  of 
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Father  Hassett,  Father  Walsh  attempted  to  remove 
him.  Sedilla  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Father  Walsh,  and  held  possession  of  his  church  with 
the  help  of  a  promiscuous  rabble.  Thus  a  schism  was 
created  in  the  city.  In  1806  Father  Walsh  died,  and 
Bishop  Carroll  was  directed  by  a  decree  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  New 
Orleans.  The  best  that  Bishop  Carroll  could  do  was 
to  appoint  a  Vicar  General,  and  as  such  he  chose  the 
Rev.  John  Olivier,  formerly  of  Cahokia,  Illinois,  but 
now  chaplain  of  the  Ursulines  in  New  Orleans. 

Rev.  John  Olivier  was  a  brother  to  Rev.  Donatian 
Olivier,  who  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri  and  even  at  Vincennes.  A  bishop  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Penalver,  but  he 
never  came  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  the  Right  Rev. 
Francis  Porro  y  Peinado,  a  Franciscan  of  the  convent 
clei  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome.  Bishop  Spalding  says  he 
died  on  the  eve  of  his  contemplated  departure  for  his 
see,  but  Shea  says  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  See 
of  Tarrazona  when  it  was  known  that  New  Orleans 
was  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Sedilla,  who  was  scheming  through  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  have  himself  named  bishop,  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  Father  Oliver,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  the  new  Vicar  General 
was  not  able  to  assert  it  with  the  necessary  vigor.  In 
the  confusion  the  diocese  seemed  to  have  no  head, 
and  from  the  practical  anarchy  which  resulted  all  the 
missions  suffered.  Many  of  the  churches  were  taken 
possession  of  by  priests  who  installed  themselves  with¬ 
out  being  officially  appointed,  and  in  Upper  Louisiana 
the  Rev.  James  Maxwell  at  St.  Genevieve  was  about 
the  only  authorized  priest  in  that  whole  region. 
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News  did  not  travel  as  fast  in  those  days  as  now, 
but  the  priests  of  Kentucky  were  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Louisiana.  St.  Louis  was  comparatively  near  to  them, 
and  its  abandoned  condition  was  a  source  of  affliction 
to  them. 

At  this  time  it  was  certain  that  a  bishop  would 
soon  be  appointed  for  Kentucky,  and  Father  Nerinckx, 
judging  that  he  would  bring  priests  with  him  to  his 
new  diocese,  resolved  to  go  to  those  who  were  in  need 
and  had  no  near  future  hope.  He  had  no  thought  of 
going  to  New  Orleans  in  any  position,  but  at  St.  Louis, 
St.  Charles,  and  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  there  were 
many  Catholics  among  the  older  settlers,  and  many 
families  from  Kentucky  had  gone,  or  were  about  to 
go  there,  and  he  longed  to  give  them  the  spiritual 
help  they  were  asking.  There  were  also  the  Indians, 
towards  whom  his  sympathies  had  already  turned, 
and  there  were  his  friends  the  Trappists,  for  whom 
he  had  a  special  liking,  and  they  were  about  to  leave 
Kentucky  and  settle  in  the  same  region. 

Bishop  Carroll  appreciated  his  zeal,  but  he  could 
not  spare  him  for  that  work.  He  had  other  plans 
for  him,  and  placed  his  name  on  the  list  for  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Bardstown.  Although  Father  Flaget  was  his 
particular  choice  for  this  position,  there  were  other 
places  that  must  be  filled,  and  Bishop  Carroll  did  not 
minimize  the  difficulties  or  overdraw  the  merits  of  his 
candidates,  and  he  believed  that  one  of  them  could 
manage  the  distant  Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  and  bring 
order  and  betterment  out  of  the  tangled,  disordered 
and  deteriorating  condition  of  religion  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory. 

In  September,  1808,  Bishop  Carroll  received  no¬ 
tice  that  bishops  had  been  appointed  for  four  new 
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dioceses,  and  that  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  Administrator-Apostolic  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  To  one  knowing  the  conditions  this  looks 
like  placing  a  very  high  estimate  on  the  ability  of 
Father  Nerinckx.  He  is  passed  over  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Kentucky,  and  singled  out  for  New  Orleans, 
where  conditions  required  far  more  tact,  firmness, 
administrative  ability  and  apostolic  charity.  This  was 
not  done  blindly,  but  with  Rome’s  usual  prudent  fore¬ 
sight  and  upon  the  fullest  information  obtainable.  The 
Brief  was  as  follows: 

“POPE  PIUS  VII.” 

“TO  OUR  VENERABLE  BROTHER, 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE:— 

“Venerable  Brother,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benedic¬ 
tion  : 

“The  solicitude  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  embracing 
the  universal  Church,  nowhere  permits  laborers  to  be 
wanting  in  the  vineyard  planted  by  the  Eternal  Son 
of  the  Father,  that  by  their  efforts  and  assiduous  zeal 
the  true  faith,  which  is  one  as  God  is  one,  may  not 
only  be  firmly  retained,  but  more  widely  propagated, 
and  the  spiritual  fruit  of  souls  grow  to  the  hundred 
fold  and  even  exceed  it.  We  cannot  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Church  at  New  Orleans  or  Province  of 
Louisiana  in  North  America,  deprived  of  its  pastor 
and  bishop,  than  by  confiding  it  to  the  ordinary  juris¬ 
diction  of  your  Fraternity,  until  an  occasion  offers  to 
Us  and  the  Holy  See  -of  making  other  dispositions, 
which  may  seem  to  meet  the  general  wish  more  fully. 
As  this  occasion  is  not  yet  proximate,  and  you  are 
sufficiently  burdened  with  other  cares,  therefore,  by 
the  advice  of  our  venerable  Brethren,  the  Cardinals  of 
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the  Holy  Roman  Church  placed  in  charge  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  We,  lest 
anything  should  be  wanting  which  either  the  spiritual 
necessity  or  utility  of  the  faithful  in  those  parts  may 
require,  by  these  presents  commit  to  your  Fraternity 
and  command,  that  if  you  deem  it  expedient  in  the 
Lord,  you  delegate  and  send  to  the  aforesaid  Province 
of  Louisiana,  either  our  beloved  son  Charles  Nerinckx, 
on  whose  zeal  and  virtue  we  greatly  rely  in  our  Lord, 
or  if  perchance  he  feels  himself  unequal  thereto,  some 
other  secular  or  regular  priest  whom  you  know  to  be 
fitted,  with  the  rank  of  Administrator-Apostolic,  and 
the  rights  of  an  Ordinary,  to  continue,  however,  only 
during  a  time  at  our  good  will  and  that  of  this  Holy 
See,  and  according  to  the  instruction  to  be  forwarded 
to  you  by  the  said  Congregation,  notwithstanding  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary. 

“Given  at  St.  Mary  Major’s  under  the  ring  of 
the  Fisherman,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1808. 


“(L.  S.) 


“L.  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

“J.  B.  Quarantotti, 

“Vice-Prefect.” 


This  Brief  did  not  appoint  Father  Nerinckx  Bish¬ 
op  of  New  Orleans,  nor  directly  even  Administrator. 
It  placed  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Carroll,  but  the  intention  of  Bishop  Carroll 
was  that  after  Father  Nerinckx  had  successfully  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  at  New  Orleans  he  should  be  made 
Bishop  of  the  See.  That  both  so  understood  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  shall  see  from  their  subsequent  correspondence. 
This  made  Father  Nerinckx  a  little  bolder  in  his  re¬ 
fusal,  and  no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  Bishop  Carroll. 
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The  first  news  of  the  recent  appointment  came 
to  Father  Nerinckx  on  October  30,  in  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Carroll,  as  he  sat  with  Father  Badin  dn  their 
little  home  in  the  woods  at  St.  Stephen’s.  As  anxious 
as  they  were  for  news,  and  solicitous  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  church  affairs  in  Kentucky,  this  must  have 
been  an  astonishing  announcement  for  both  of  them. 
We  can  but  imagine  the  thoughts  and  words  in  that 
conference  between  these  two  friends,  but  the  result 
was,  as  Bishop  Spalding  tells  us :  “He  bowed  his  head 
meekly  and  observed  to  his  friend  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist:  ‘needing  to  be  taught  goodness  and 
discipline  and  knowledge  myself,  I  am  not  able  to 
teach  these  things  to  others.’  ”  His  mind  was  made 
up,  and  he  would  refuse  the  honor. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 


October  31,  1808. 

“RIGHT  REV.  AND  RESPECTED  SIR: 

“Your  letters  of  September  30th  were  handed  to 
me  rather  late  last  night.  Truly  I  rejoiced  with  an 
exceeding  great  joy  at  hearing  that  the  Father  of 
Mercies  had  finally  designated  the  one  whom  we  ex¬ 
pected  so  impatiently,  and  looked  down  upon  His  peo¬ 
ple  and  blessed  His  inheritance,  that  He  might  rule  it 
and  exalt  it  for  all  eternity.  Blessed  be  His  holy 
name,  here  and  world  without  end.  I  exultingly  con¬ 
gratulate  your  Grace  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  place  you  at  the  head  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  so  that,  where  you  rose 
as  the  aurora  of  an  incipient  church  you  may  shine 
like  the  noonday  sun,  emitting  rays  which  will  glorify 
and  vivify  the  other  churches  of  our  Union.  May  the 
good  and  ever  merciful  God  add  many  years  to  the 
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vigorous  old  age  of  your  Lordship,  for  His  greater 
glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  even  at  the  expense 
of  mine,  if  I  have  many  more  years  to  live. 

“It  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  great  and  sincere  joy 
to  my  reverend  and  cherished  host  that  he  has  not 
been  called  to  the  very  hard  and  tremendous  position 
of  the  episcopacy.  We  thought,  however,  that  he 
would  have  carried  the  burden  creditably,  but  God’s 
judgments  are  not  the  judgments  of  men.  This  Church 
has  reason  to  be  exceedingly  glad  in  the  thought  that 
its  new  pastor  is  a  worthy  prelate  and  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  responsible  duties  of  that  great  office.  I 
understand  that  the  three  others  are  evidently  sent 
by  God, — men  accordingly  to  the  heart  of  the  Prince 
of  Pastors.  Infinite  thanks  to  the  Lord! 

“So  far,  the  letters  of  your  Lordship  brought 
tears  of  joy  to  my  eyes,  but  in  the  midst  of  my  ex¬ 
ultation  and  jubilant  happiness,  behold,  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye  sadness  overwhelmed  me,  and  my  bit¬ 
terness  has  become  very  great!  When,  in  the  next 
line,  I  read  among  the  chosen  my  own  name,  which 
should  rather  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion,  I  could 
not  repress  the  feeling  and  expression  of  my  deepest 
grief.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  just  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  angered  by  my  sins,  is  that  I  should  be 
buried  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  humbled,  agitated  and 
afflicted,  I  have  thought  long  and  seriously  over  the 
matter,  and  also  quietly  and  calmly  I  have  examined 
the  subject  without  excitement,  and  with  the  greatest 
care  before  God.  Imploring  His  help  in  prayer  as 
usual,  I  considered  the  glory  of  God  in  the  first  place, 
then  the  salvation  of  my  neighbor  and  my  own,  and  I 
judge  these  to  be  only  things  worthy  of  my  attention. 
After  mature  reflection  and  serious  pondering  of  all 
things,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  simply 
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and  beyond  all  question  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
the  honor  and  the  burden  of  the  episcopate.  I  realize 
my  total  unfitness  for  it ;  hence  I  must  refuse  and  de¬ 
cline  the  proffered  elevation. 

“However,  I  am  ready,  as  ever,  to  go  to  work  in 
that  vineyard,  if  my  superiors  see  fit,  under  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  may  be  appointed,  for  the  news  that 
has  reached  us  about  the  state  of  religion  in  that  re¬ 
gion  is  truly  sad,  and  imperatively  demands  what¬ 
ever  help  can  be  given.  In  case  I  go  there  to  work  I 
would  wish  that  any  of  my  countrymen  who  might 
come  to  America  would  join  me  there. 

“C.  Nerinckx.” 

This  letter  shows  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
writer  and  Father  Badin  at  the  appointment  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Flaget  as  Bishop  of  Bardstown.  It  is  also  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  report  that  Father  Badin 
went  to  Baltimore  to  secure  just  such  an  event,  and 
it  shows  clearly  that  neither  Father  Badin  nor  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  wished  for  the  appointment  of  either 
of  themselves. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  confident  that  a  refusal  on 
his  part,  and  his  statement  of  his  supposed  unfitness, 
would  relieve  him  of  the  proffered  burden,  and  he  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  hope  that  he  might  soon  go  to  a  field 
where  the  harvest  was  ripe  and  the  laborers  few.  The 
honor  may  have  touched  him,  the  thought  that  he 
might  succeed  may  have  appealed  to  him,  but  his 
humility  was  unmoved,  and  his  desire  to  see  God  serv¬ 
ed  Dy  those  who  could  serve  Him  best  outweighed  every 
personal  consideration. 

Another  letter  from  Bishop  Carroll  reached  Father 
Nerinckx  shortly  after  this,  containing  the  news  that 
Father  Flaget  had  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Bards¬ 
town,  but  intimating  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  ac- 
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cept,  and  the  Bishop,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of 
Father  Nerinckx’s  refusal,  and  did  not  anticipate  it, 
urged  him  to  hasten  matters  and  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  distracted  Catholics  of  New  Orleans. 

This  doubly  alarmed  Father  Nerinckx,  and  he 
wrote  again,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  refusal,  he 
asked  the  help  of  Father  Badin,  who,  as  Bishop  Spal¬ 
ding  states,  “desirous  of  retaining  him  in  Kentucky 
where  his  labors  were  so  fruitful,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dominican  Fathers  of  St.  Rose,  petitioned  the  Holy 
See  that  Father  Nerinckx  might  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  an  office  which  would  tear  him  from  a  field  of 
labor  in  which  he  had  already  proved  so  eminently 
successful.  They  also  represented  that  the  great 
delicacy  of  conscience  characteristic  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  would  render  him  exceedingly  unhappy  in  so 
arduous  a  situation,  if  it  did  not  wholly  unfit  him  for 
its  responsible  duties.” 

His  own  letter  to  Bishop  Carroll,  written  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1808,  contained  the  following  additional  protest : 

“RIGHT  REV.  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  BISHOP : 

'  “On  the  first  of  this  month  I  received  the  honored 
letters  of  your  Grace,  dated  October  23rd,  from  which 
it  appears  that  my  recent  letters  had  not  reached 
you  at  the  time  of  your  writing.  Truly  I  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  consoling  news  in  them,  that  the  Holy 
Father  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  improving  condi¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  States.  Anyone 
who  takes  ever  so  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  must  be  moved  to  tears  of  joy.  To  be  sincere, 
however,  I  must  confess  that  these  good  tidings  are 
mixed  with  some  sad  ones.  We  deeply  regret  the 
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danger  we  are  in  of  not  obtaining  our  Bishop-elect — 
that  man  approved  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  his 
brethren,  dear  to  God,  just,  kind,  and  pious.  In  the 
meantime  we  will  not  doubt  that  this,  the  amiable 
will  of  God,  will  be  firmly  and  kindly  brought  to  its 
fulfilment  by  the  bowels  of  mercy  of  our  Lord. 

“But  there  is  another  reason  why  my  soul  refuses 
to  be  comforted.  I  have  studied  over  this  matter  of 
my  appointment,  considering  it  again  and  again,  and 
really,  in  whatever  light  I  look  upon  it,  and  whereso¬ 
ever  I  turn  for  counsel,  either  to  my  own  heart  or  to 
things  around  me,  everything  protests  loudly  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  such  can  be  the  will  of  God 
towards  me,  unless  He  wishes  to  punish  and  chastise 
in  His  wrath  this  poor  people,  as  well  as  myself.  Ah, 
would  to  God  that  those  good  men  who  had  some  share 
in  bringing  about  my  nomination  knew  me  as  I  am. 
If  I  were  rash  and  foolish  enough  to  accept  the  dignity, 
they  would  indeed  have  reason  enough  to  lament  my 
inevitable  ruin,  and  the  irremediable  loss  of  those  who 
would  be  committed  to  my  care.  But  my  fears  are 
quieted,  seeing  by  the  letter  of  Bishop  Concanen  that 
the  whole  thing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  your  Lord- 
ship,  who  are  well  aware  by  this  time  of  my  total 
disability,  so  that  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  I 
shall  be  promoted.  In  order,  however,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  ‘count  my  life  more  precious  than  myself/ 
and  to  shirk  tribulations  and  labor,  I  will  most  gladly 
accompany  the  one  who  is  to  preside  over  the  flock 
if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  use  to  him,  and,  if  my  supe¬ 
riors  approve  of  it,  I  am  ready  to  spend  my  strength 
in  some  part  of  that  land,  to  all  accounts,  really  made 
‘desolate  with  desolation/  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  therefore  beg  and  entreat  of  your  Lordship,  to  whom 
I  intrusted  all  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  here, 
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as  to  a  father,  to  settle  this  matter  in  your  pious 
wisdom  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  my  own  soul. 

“Commending  myself  again  to  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  of  your  fatherly  solicitude,  I  remain  of  your 
Lordship 

“The  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

“C.  Nerinckx.” 

The  effect  of  these  letters  on  Bishop  Carroll  was 
to  cause  him  some  uneasiness  and  worry,  but  they 
did  not  change  his  determination  that  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  should  accept  the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated.  So  far  from  acceding  to  Father  Nerinckx’s 
request  to  be  relieved  of  the  appointment,  it  would 
seem  that  Bishop  Carroll  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  appointment  should  stand.  In  a  letter  to 
Father  Nerinckx’s  great  friend,  Mr.  Peemans  of 
Louvain,  on  Februray  21,  1809,  he  says:  “I  notice 
that  you  had  grave  apprehensions  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Nerinckx,  caused  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Badin,  but  it  is 
with  the  sweetest  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  say  that 
his  sickness  was  not  a  long  one,  and  he  has  entirely 
recovered.  You  will  likely  have  proof  of  it  from  his 
own  hand  by  the  same  vessel  that  carries  this  letter. 
In  the  midst  of  his  joy  at  the  erection  of  an  episcopal 
see  in  Kentucky,  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Flaget 
to  fill  it  (a  man  who,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
seems  destined  by  Providence  to  unite  all  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  diocese  confided  to  his  paternal  solic¬ 
itude),  Mr.  Nerinckx  is  grieved  at  his  own  nomination 
to  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana, 
and  says  he  will  hide  in  a  Trappist  cell  before  he  will 
accept  the  dignity.  But  nothing  is  as  yet  decided, 
and  nothing  will  be  decided  until  the  arrival,  and  that 
time  is  very  uncertain,  of  Mgr.  Concanen,  Bish- 
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op  of  New  York,  who  is  the  bearer  of  all  the  Briefs, 
etc.  relative  to  the  changes  which  the  government  of 
this  western  portion  of  the  Church  is  to  undergo.  Four 
Bishops  are  named  for  four  new  Dioceses,  and  Mr. 
Nerinckx  of  your  diocese  of  Mechlin,  a  most  zealous 
missionary,  is  nominated  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Louisiana.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  same,  on  September  5,  1809,  the 
Bishop  says:  “Mr.  Nerinckx  still  manifests  the  same 
aversion  to  his  nomination  as  Administrator  of  the 
Diocese  of  Louisiana.  I  have  just  renewed  my  en¬ 
treaties  and  expostulations  with  him  on  that  head, 
and  God  alone  knows  if  he  will  persist  in  his  refusal 
after  the  reception  of  the  Bulls,  which  are  still  looked 
for  in  vain.  The  Trappists  have  left  Kentucky  for 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Nerinckx,  who  is  unwilling  to 
shoulder  the  government  of  that  Diocese,  desires, 
however,  to  accompany  them  thither  in  order  to  be 
near  them  and  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls.” 

From  the  passage  in  the  first  of  these  letters  it 
might  seem  that  Father  Nerinckx  had  been  promoted 
to  the  order  of  the  episcopacy,  as  Bishop  Carroll  speaks 
of  him  as  “Vicar  Apostolic,”  and  in  the  second  letter 
he  refers  to  the  “Bulls”  that  are  expected  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  Bishop  Concanen,  to  whom  had  been  con¬ 
fided  the  Bulls  for  the  appointment  of  all  the  new 
Bishops,  never  arrived  with  any  of  them.  After 
various  vexatious  delays,  caused  by  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  positively  prohibited  from  sailing  from 
Naples  by  the  secular  authorities,  who  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  necessary  precaution  under  the  conditions  of 
the  war.  Bishop  Concanen  died  three  days  later, 
June  19,  1810  and  his  effects  and  papers  were  con¬ 
fiscated  and  never  returned. 

It  is  probable  that  these  were  figures  of  speech 
of  Bishop  Carroll,  justified  by  his  conviction  that  the 
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episcopal  dignity  would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  short 
delay,  and  upon  the  strength  of  Bishop  Carroll’s  an¬ 
nouncement  Father  Nerinckx’s  friends  in  Belgium  set 
at  work  to  provide  him  with  a  complete  set  of  epis¬ 
copal  robes.  These  were  almost  ready  for  shipment 
when  the  news  came  to  the  donors  that  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  had  absolutely  refused  to  accept  the  appointment. 

Father  Nerinckx  also  wrote  to  Bishop  Neale,  the 
Coadjutor  of  Bishop  Carroll,  asking  his  good  offices 
in  the  matter  of  his  release  from  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  burden,  and  also  his  favor  in  gaining  the 
permission  to  go  to  St.  Louis  as  a  humble  mis¬ 
sionary  where  priests  were  so  badly  needed. 
Imagine  his  consternation  when  he  received  a  reply 
from  Bishop  Neale,  who  understood  Father  Nerinckx 
as  refusing  to  accept  the  position  of  Administrator, 
but  willing  to  go  as  Bishop  of  New  Orleans.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  correction  of  the 
error,  and  renewed  the  request  of  his  former  letter. 

“July  26,  1809.  Right  Rev.  Sir:  I  must  have 
made  an  egregious  mistake,  since  your  Lordship  writes 
as  if  I  had  asked,  to  be  sent  to  that  part  of  Louisiana 
for  which  Rome  intends  to  provide.  May  the  Lord 
avert  such  a  misfortune  from  me,  and  leave  me  sense 
and  honor  enough  never  to  presume  to  desire  such  a 
dignity.  It  is  true  that  a  conditional  arrangement  of 
that  kind  has  been  sent  from  Rome,  but  how  such 
a  thing  could  have  been  thought  of  I  am  at  a  loss. to 
conceive.  But  that  did  not  trouble  me  much,  since  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  your  Lordship  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  would  correct  the  mistake  which  crept,  I  do 
not  know  how,  into  the  letters  of  Dr.  Concanen,  and 
would  suggest  the  name  of  another  worthy  of  the 
honor  and  competent  for  the  work. 
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“I  hereby  correct  my  mistake,  my  Lord,  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  mission  I  was  asking  for  is  situated  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  some  distance  from  the  town  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Trappists  are  fin¬ 
ally  trying  to  settle  down,  and  some  three  hundred 
miles  from  here.  The  place  designated  in  the  Roman 
letters  is  in  Lower  Louisiana,  the  metropolis  of  which 
is  New  Orleans,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  here. 
If  I  expressed  myself  inadequately  please  excuse  me, 
and  procure  for  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  grace  of  end¬ 
ing  my  days  in  my  humble  position.” 

To  leave  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  desires  he 
wrote  again  to  Bishop  Carroll,  giving  more  fully  his 
reasons  for  declining  New  Orleans,  and  for  asking 
a  position  at  St.  Louis: — 

“Right  Rev.  and  Illustrious  Sir:  I  understand 
from  your  honored  letters  that  your  reasons  for  not 
granting  my  wishes  is  the  delay  in  Bishop  Concanen’s 
arrival,  who  is  the  bearer  of  Roman  Briefs  that  will 
put  an  end  to  your  doubts  about  the  controverted  juris¬ 
diction.  Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  till  now 
your  Lordship’s  jurisdiction  has  not  been  limited,  since 
no  circumscription  of  new  dioceses  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  Such  at  least  was  the  practice  in  the 
oid  country,  where,  although  nominated  to  a  pastoral 
benefice,  we  could  do  nothing  until  we  had  taken  the 
customary  oath  before  the  Ordinary — the  jurisdiction 
of  the  attending  priest  remaining  entire  until  the  elect 
had  fulfilled  all  the  formalities  of  the  Curia.  But  I 
freely  acknowledge  my  ignorance  in  these  canonical 
processes,  with  which  I  never  had  any  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  I  should  have  anything  to  do. 

“I  am  covered  with  confusion  when  I  reflect  how 
troublesome  a  writer  I  must  appear  to  your  Lordship, 
whom  I  so  frequently  annoy  with  trifling  affairs.  But 
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you  have  so  far  dealt  patiently  with  my  foolishness, 
and  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me  again  with  fatherly 
kindness.  The  subject  will  not  seem  of  little  interest 
to  your  Paternity,  since  you  are  usually  so  solicitous 
about  the  salvation  of  one  single  soul.  Pardon  me 
therefore,  my  Lord,  if  I  appear  to  be  struggling  to 
‘deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword:  my  only  one  from 
the  hand  of  the  dog,’  for  I  have  suffered  persecution 
and  exile  for  it. 

“I  noticed  several  passages  in  your  welcome  let¬ 
ter,  upon  which,  with  all  due  reverence,  I  shall  present 
the  following  comments: 

“1.  I  would  like  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Trappists,  solely  to  have  near  me  a  confessor  who 
would  help  me  with  his  advice  and  prayers  in  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  whilst  I  could  in  the  intervals  make  such 
excursions  among  the  settlements  as  my  health  and 
strength  would  permit,  for,  from  what  I  hear,  there 
is  in  Upper  Louisiana  work  without  end  or  intermis¬ 
sion,  and  no  temporal  comforts  whatever. 

“2.  When  I  consider  the  state  of  the  Kentucky 
diocese  at  large,  under  such  favorable  auspices  for  a 
coming  abundance  of  laborers,  the  necessity  for  my 
remaining  any  longer  in  this  region  completely  dis¬ 
appears,  whilst  in  that  part  of  Louisiana  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  of,  extreme  want  and  abandonment  call  most 
emphatically  for  any  priest  who  can  be  spared.  It 
is  entirely  destitute  of  workers;  it  counts  hundreds  of 
families — Catholics,  or  rather  to  be  made  Catholics 
over  again — scattered  in  divers  settlements  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a  priest.  Many  new 
families  are  continually  going  out  there,  and  they  will 
emigrate  in  numbers  when  they  see  me  or  any  other 
priest  settle  there.  That  the  hope  for  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  priest^  in  the  Kentucky  diocese  will  be  realized, 
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is  abundantly  proved  by  the  promises  of  the  Sulpitians, 
the  notable  increase  of  the  Dominican  Fathers,  the 
erection  of  a  seminary,  etc. ;  and  in  all  this  there 
ought  to  be  an  excess  of  consolation  for  Father  Badin, 
who  is  undoubtedly  worth  much  more  than  I  am. 

“3.  But  let  us  see  how  we  should  look  upon  what 
your  Lordship  says  towards  the  end  of  your  letter, 
and  that  without  exaggeration  I  am  sure,  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  unutterable  miseries  and  difficulties  in  the 
Diocese  of  New  Orleans.  There  is,  as  you  say,  great 
corporal  misery, — -this  I  have  learned  to  despise, — but 
immeasurably  greater  spiritual  misery,  which  ought 
to  be  considered  extreme,  from  the  very  fact  that  the 
present  very  worthy  Vicar  General  Olivier  has  tried 
everything  in  vain  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  have  heard 
as  much  here,  and  that  more  than  once  from  men 
who  had  heard  and  seen  it — been  witnesses  to  it  all. 
But  what  would  I  in  my  nothingness,  succeeding  to 
so  worthy  a  man  with  his  experience,  effect  where 
so  great  a  one  had  worked  in  vain?  Allow  me  to 
observe  in  the  next  place,  of  how  little  weight  the 
authority  of  a  Vicar  General  has  been  considered,  even 
in  a  man  who  is  most  worthy  of  the  position,  and  who 
has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  another  Vicar  of 
similar  merit  and  equal  ill-success.  Remember  how 
shamefully  that  authority  has  been  despised  by  clergy 
and  people,  whom  your  Lordship  justly  styles  by  their 
right  names  of  firebrands  of  discord,  scum  of  many 
nations,  controlled  by  that  God-forsaken  Anthony,  a 
man  of  the  most  wicked  dispositions,  who  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  there,  and  your  Lordship  will  have 
to  come  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  hope  of  a 
successful  end  to  all  these  difficulties  can  be  based  only 
upon  an  authority  of  sufficient  influence  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  commands,  and  backed  by  knowledge 
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profound  enough  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  That 
this  authority  can  be  no  less  than  episcopal  authority 
is  clearly  proven  by  the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
two  Vicars  General,  for  the  episcopal  authority  alone 
can  put  an  end  to  all  pretexts,  subterfuges  and  cavil- 
ings.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people,  and  perhaps 
the  clergy,  will  have  respect  enough  for  religious 
principles  to  give  their  bishop  the  honor  which  is  his 
due,  and  see  the  difference  between  episcopal  and  any 
other  inferior  authority. 

“An  observation  akin  to  this  is,  that  if  a  bishop 
everywhere  has  to  be  perfect  in  every  way,  he  must 
be  so  more  especially  in  New  Orleans,  and,  Right  Rev. 
and  dearest  Father  in  Christ,  what  kind  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  would  I  be  in  such  a  position?  What  a 
figure  I  would  cut  indeed!  They  would  justly  scoff 
at  such  a  foolish  leader,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Peter 
of  Blois:  ‘Illiterate  and  foolish,  will  I  not  as  bishop 
be  an  idol  of  grief  and  sadness  which  God  chose 
in  His  wrath  for  the  desolation  of  the  people/  so  that 
it  will  come  to  pass  what  we  read  in  St.  Matthew: 
‘When  you  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the 
holy  place,  etc.?  Nor  can  I  be  said  to  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Holy  See  for  the  administration  of  that 
diocese,  and  hence  designated  for  it  by  divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  Why?  Because  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the  very 
opposite  is  to  be  construed  from  the  Brief.  The  Holy 
See  itself  acknowledges  how  little  I  am  known,  since 
it  has  recourse  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  am  and 
have  been  slightly  known  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
that  only  by  vague  rumors  from  a  distant  region.  These 
rumors  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  too  doubtful  to 
make  them  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  a  man,  other¬ 
wise  unknown,  to  so  tremendous  a  ministry,  in  the 
midst  of  great  disturbance,  and  in  a  place  so  far  from 
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help  and  counsel  that  it  has  scarcely  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  remedy  for  one  single  evil  during  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  besides  being  hampered,  or  at  least 
left  to  its  fate,  by  the  civil  power. 

“These  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive, — 
at  least  I  cannot  find  anything  to  oppose  to  them.  But 
I  do  not  intend  hereby  to  find  fault  with  the  way  my 
superiors  have  acted ;  they  have  been  imposed  upon  and 
deceived  by  false  and  misleading  reports.  Anyway, 
thus  far  nothing  has  been  definitely  decided  upon,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  rescinded.  Then,  too,  my  mind 
is  continually  troubled  by  thoughts  and  reflections,  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  ever  the  one  suggested  by  St. 
Gregory:  ‘He  who  is  void  of  virtue  should  not  come 
forward,  even  if  force  were  used.’ 

“To  open  my  heart  entirely  to  you, — the  place, 
not  the  honor,  would  be  my  due.  Not  comfort — a 
thing  I  never  merited — but  undoubted  and  great  dif¬ 
ficulties — which  I  have,  alas,  but  too  often  provoked — 
await  me  there.  I  would  gladly  meet  these  were  it 
not  that  my  lack  of  virtue  would  insure  my  inevitable 
ruin. 

“I  am  detaining  your  Lordship  too  long,  and  I 
would  detain  you  much  longer  if  I  were  to  go  over, 
even  in  a  few  words,  my  many  reasons  for  regretting 
and  opposing  this  proposition.  I  will  merely  condense 
in  a  few  sentences  what  I  would  like  to  say  and  prove 
in  many: 

“1.  In  no  being  could  you  find  qualities  more 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  the  exalted  min¬ 
istry  of  a  bishop  demands  than  there  appear,  even  at 
first  sight,  in  a  poor  and  miserable  candidate,  who 
urgently  asks,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of 
our  much  loved  and  too  greatly  afflicted  Church,  that 
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his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  so  many  others  to  whom  he 
could  be  but  a  greater  cause  of  ruin,  may  be  spared. 

“2.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  in  that 
part  of  Louisania  where  so  many  heathens,  heretics 
and  nominal  Catholics  live,  scattered  among  many 
widely  distant  settlements  without  a  priest. 

“3.  There  is  no  need  of  my  staying  in  Kentucky, 
nor  will  there  be  after  the  coming  of  a  bishop. 

“Whilst  I  finish  my  letter  we  celebrate  the  feast 
of  St.  Philip  Benitius  (Aug.  23),  in  the  lesson  of 
whose  office  I  find  that  he  concealed  himself  in  the 
mountains  of  Tuniatum  as  long  as  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  not  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  burden  of  the 
pastoral  office,  and  your  Paternity  knows  better  than 
I  do  how  many  similar  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  saintly  men.  If  such  a  thing  was  commend¬ 
able  in  a  saint,  what  ought  a  poor  sinner  like  me  do? 

“However,  since  in  the  first  nocturn  of  this  day 
I  stumbled  on  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes:  ‘Children, 
hear  the  judgment  of  your  Father,  and  so  do  that  you 
may  be  saved,’  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass:  ‘You 
are  my  friends  if  you  do  as  I  command  you,’  and  since 
I  have  always  made  it  my  rule  of  conduct  to  hear 
in  all  things  ‘the  bishop  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
placed  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,’  I  therefore  repeat 
what  I  have  said  to  you  so  often — but  ‘anguish  sur¬ 
rounds  me,  aye,  the  sorrows  of  hell  encompass  me,’ — 
I  commend  again  my  life  and  death  to  your  Paternity, 
so  that  I  may  finally  know  the  will  of  God. 

“Your  Lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me,  re¬ 
membering  that  if  careful  deliberation  is  required  any¬ 
where,  it  is  without  doubt  necessary  when  a  thing  is 
to  be  decided  forever.  And  if  your  Lordship  coin¬ 
cides  with  my  views  in  sending  me  to  Upper  Louisiana 
— and  without  doubt  you  have  the  necessary  jurisdic- 
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tion  to  do  so, — I  beg  of  you  to  dispatch  my  letters  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  many  from  Kentucky  are  going 
out  there  in  the  fall,  and  I  could  save  expenses  in  their 
company.” 

One  can  see  the  anguish  of  his  heart  as  he  wrote 
this  letter.  The  humility  there  is  no  sham  display; 
every  word  bears  the  impress  of  a  sincere  belief,  of  a 
real  fear  for  his  own  salvation  and  that  of  others,  of 
a  strong  desire  to  serve  God,  as  strong  as  death  it¬ 
self,  yet  a  spirit  of  obedience  that  flings  all  away  to 
do  God’s  will.  It  reminds  one  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
garden:  “Father,  let  this  chalice  pass  away  from  me 
if  it  be  possible,  but  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.” 

In  another  letter  Father  Nerinckx  gives  Bishop 
Carroll  a  list  of  the  missions  he  desired  to  serve  in 
Missouri : — 

“1.  There  are  two  villages,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charles,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
which  have  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  families, 
and  are  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  priest. 

“2.  There  is  a  congregation  called  Tucker’s  set¬ 
tlement,  of  about  sixty  families,  seventy  miles  away 
from  the  former  place,  and  another  known  by  the 
name  of  Fenwick,  having  twenty  families,  and  thirty 
miles  away  from  the  first.  All  these  people  are  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide,  and  never  see  a  priest. 

“3.  Many  heathen  Indians  live  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  my  labors  among  them  would 
not  be  without  fruit. 

“4.  This  extensive  field,  perhaps  ready  for  the 
harvest,  is  never  visited  by  a  priest.  What  faith,  what 
morals  can  these  poor  people  have?  How  many  of 
them  who  perhaps  lose  their  souls  for  the  want  of 
an  evangelical  laborer? 
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“5.  There  are  only  two  priests  in  the  entire  re¬ 
gion,  and  they  live  a  hundred  miles  apart.  One  of 
them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olivier,  is  a  very  pious  man,  but 
old  and  totally  ignorant  of  English.  His  pastoral 
charge  extends,  moreover,  over  a  district  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  one  I  refer  to,  and  if  reports  are  cor¬ 
rect,  he  will  soon  be  forced  by  age  or  death  to  vacate 
the  field,  and  his  congregation  stands  in  need  now  of 
an  assistant  priest.  The  other  priest,  Rev.  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  is  sufficiently  known.  He  resides  seventy  miles 
from  Tucker’s  settlement. 

“This  is  the  state  of  affairs,  my  Lord.  Practically 
speaking,  and  considering  the  limited  amount  of  work 
Mr.  Olivier  is  capable  of,  the  position  of  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  and  the  little  help  to  be  expected  from  the  Trap- 
pists,  this  large  number  of  families,  scattered  over 
an  area  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  is 
without  a  priest. 

“Having,  therefore,  considered  before  God  the 
wants  of  this  mission,  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  decline 
that  reasonable  call,  unless  my  superiors  decide  other¬ 
wise.  Your  Lordship  having  the  necessary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  these  missions,  I  humbly  entreat 
you  to  send  me  at  once  the  necessary  faculties,  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.  to  imigrate  to  Upper  Louisiana,  for  these 
poor  people  most  ardently  wish  for  a  priest.” 

Confident  now  that  his  request  would  be  granted 
Father  Nerinckx  waited,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
was  a  recrudescence  and  an  echo  of  the  old  trouble 
against  Father  Badin  in  St.  Michael’s  congregation 
at  Fairfield, — a  dying  kick,  as  it  were,  of  the  dissatis¬ 
fied  faction.  Father  Badin  failed,  after  several  at¬ 
tempts,  to  settle  the  difficulty  and  bring  the  dissidents 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  although  he  was  upheld  and  en- 
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couraged  by  Bishop  Carroll,  Bishop  Neale,  and  his 
old  teacher,  Father  Nagot  of  Baltimore. 

Father  Nerinckx  again  entered  the  lists  for  his 
friend,  and  happily  succeeded  in  allaying  the  trouble. 
He  reported  to  Bishop  Carroll  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  all  who  could  be  conveniently  reached  to 
do  public  penance  and  sign  the  formula  sent  by  the 
Bishop,  and  that  all  the  trouble  was  “because  they 
did  not  want  Father  Badin  to  be  Bishop  of  Kentucky, 
although  that  Rev.  gentleman  has  repeatedly  said  in 
my  presence  that  he  would  refuse  the  appointment  if 
tendered  to  him.  They  could  have  expressed  their 
views  with  less  harm  to  the  Church  and  to  themselves. 
Their  conventicles  always  end  in  dances  and  riots. 
Several  of  these,  called  frolics,  friskings,  and  dances, 
took  place  in  Holy  Cross  congregation  and  ended  in 
women’s  fights,  and  at  the  very  time  I  was  announ¬ 
cing  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Name  society  in 
St.  Charles’  parish  a  number  of  so-called  Catholics  of 
the  same  sort  held  dances  on  the  limits  of  that  con¬ 
gregation.” 

Bishop  Carroll  at  length  yielded  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Father  Nerinckx,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
did  not  insist.  As  Father  Nerinckx  in  his  humility 
puts  it:  “The  Dominican  Father  Fenwick  has  just 
arrived  in  Kentucky,  bearer  of  the  good  news  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Lordship,  I  would  not  suit  for 
the  place.  That  has  been  my  constant  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  opinion  of  all  people  of  sense.  And  now 
I  am  free  from  that  nomination  and  can  sing:  ‘I 
will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times,  His  praise  shall  be 
ever  in  my  mouth !’  ” 

But  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing  yet.  Bishop  Car- 
roll  hesitated  about  his  jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of 
an  appointed  Bishop,  even  if  that  Bishop  had  declined 
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the  appointment,  and  referred  Father  Nerinckx  to  the 
Vicar  General,  Father  Badin,  for  his  faculties.  “This,” 
said  Father  Nerinckx,  “is  an  end  to  the  matter. 
I  know  Father  Badin  well,  and  to  commit  this  matter 
to  him  is  equivalent  to  a  peremptory  refusal.”  And  it 
was  so.  Father  Badin  could  not  see  the  finger  of  God 
pointing  Father  Nerinckx  to  new  fields  when  there  was 
so  wide  a  field  at  home.  Father  Nerinckx’ s  assistance 
was  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  work 
in  Kentucky  should  not  be  crippled  for  the  benefit  of 
other  localities  towards  which  his  obligations  were  less 
clear  and  defined.  He  refused  to  allow  him  to  depart, 
and  Father  Nerinckx  remained  in  Kentucky  to  find 
there  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 

Whether  Father  Nerinckx  would  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bishop  is  an  open  question.  He  was  exact  and 
strict,  even  to  small  matters,  and  careful  to  see  into 
all  details  himself.  In  this  he  lacked  perhaps,  a  little 
of  the  elasticity  so  useful  in  a  bishop,  who,  while 
strict  in  principles,  may  leave  a  certain  liberty  of  action 
to  others  in  many  minor  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  the  same  ends.  He  never  had  an  assistant  priest 
under  him,  so  we  have  no  clear  example  of  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  inferiors  in  the  same  field.  Of  his 
humility,  however,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  and  his 
other  personal  virtues  were  not  less  prominent.  They 
were  scarcely  short  of  the  heroic,  and  there  are  few 
men  who  would  persist  to  the  same  extent,  even  for 
conscientious  motives,  to  escape  the  honor  where  the 
burden  was  not  refused.  Father  Nerinckx  had  little 
thought  or  care  for  honors,  for  comforts,  or  even 
personal  success, — his  measure  for  all  things  was 
God’s  glory  and  the  service  and  salvation  of  men.  If 
he  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  New 
Orleans,  doubtless  it  would  have  been  by  the  hand  of 
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God,  and  the  same  hand  would  have  sustained  him 
and  blessed  his  work.  It  is  hardly  doubtful,  however, 
if  he  would  be  as  reverently  and  affectionately  spoken 
of  today  as  Bishop  Nerinckx  of  New  Orleans  as  he  is 
as  Father  Nerinckx  of  Kentucky. 


I 


CHAPTER  XII  . 


RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES.  —  THOSE  IN  BELGIUM.  —  SO¬ 
CIETIES  IN  KENTUCKY.  —  ST.  HUBERT’S.  —  ROSARY.  — 
LILIETUM.  —  SCAPULAR.  —  HOLY  NAME.  —  PROBABLY 
FIRST  IN  AMERICA.  —  PRECIOUS  RECORDS 

When  Father  Nerinckx  was  still  in  Belgium  he  reali¬ 
zed  the  great  good  that  he  might  accomplish  by  band¬ 
ing  his  people  together  in  religious  societies.  He  found 
no  societies  in  the  church  at  Meerbeek  when  he  went 
there  as  pastor,  and  he  began  by  organizing  one  which 
he  called  “Help  for  the  Dead,”  and  he  invited  all  to 
join  it  who  had  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  He  urged 
them  to  gain  indulgences  for  the  dead,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  recite  certain  prayers  daily  and  receive 
holy  communion  at  stated  times.  He  encouraged  them 
by  offering  masses  for  their  dead  and  by  public  pray¬ 
ers.  In  this  way  he  induced  them  to  accept  pious 
practices  and  to  receive  the  sacraments  more  fre¬ 
quently.  In  the  parish  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
society  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  social  organization  of 
archers,  and  this  he  tried  to  turn  to  some  good  account, 
or  at  least  to  regulate  so  as  to  prevent  the  members 
from  indulging  in  too  much  dissipation. 

But  later,  when  he  had  his  people  well  in  hand, 
he  thought  of  other  societies,  among  them  the  Per¬ 
petual  Adoration,  the  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Name  So¬ 
ciety.  For  this  last  he  sent  the  names  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Fathers  at  Tongres,  and  prescribed  prayers  for 
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members,  generally  the  rosary,  for  which  he  indicated 
the  following  special  intentions :  1.  Of  making  rep¬ 

aration  to  the  honor  of  God  so  often  lessened  by  our¬ 
selves;  2.  Of  satisfying  for  the  blasphemies,  per¬ 
juries,  and  sins  of  sacrilege  by  the  unworthy  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments ;  3.  That  the  Name  by  which 
we  must  be  saved  may  be  made  known  to  all  people, 
and  cease  to  be  blasphemed  by  heretics  and  bad  Cath¬ 
olics  ;  4.  That  the  clergy  and  all  Christians  may  never 
be  ashamed  of  that  Name,  but  confess  it  boldly ;  5.  That 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  captives,  the  afflicted  and  the 
exiles  may  be  consoled  and  made  strong  through  it; 
6.  That  the  living  and  dead  members  may  reach 
salvation  and  peace;  7.  That  schism  may  be  taken 
away  from  us. 

His  Rosary  Society  seems  to  have  been  the 
strongest  of  all  of  them.  In  April,  1797,  he  tells  us, 
the  French  persecution  was  at  its  worst,  a  plague 
broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  misery  was  every¬ 
where.  Then  to  appease  our  angry  Lord  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  preached  the 
rosary.  Its  daily  recitation  was  recommended  for  all, 
and  it  was  made  the  principal  prayer  during  his  many 
processions.  For  this,  too,  he  had  his  intentions. 
Besides  the  special  intentions  for  particular  occasions, 
he  recommended  the  general  intentions  :  1.  For  the 

gift  of  tears  to  bewail  our  sins;  2.  For  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  most  obstinate  sinner,  and  for  the  one  who 
is  nearest  to  his  conversion ;  3.  For  the  one  most  in 
danger  of  mortal  sin;  4.  For  the  one  who  lives  the 
holiest  life,  suffers  most,  lives  poorest,  dies  soonest, 
dies  without  the  sacraments ;  5.  For  those  who  wish 
to  injure  us,  for  the  wicked,  for  the  sorrowing,  the 
sick,  for  expectant  mothers  and  for  all,  ourselves  espe¬ 
cially  that  we  may  obtain  pardon  and  mercy. 
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He  left  out  no  one,  and  no  intention  that  might 
be  pleasing  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  people.  Where  spiritual  appeals  did  not 
gain  them,  the  loss  of  their  cattle  moved  them,  and 
the  rosary  society  was  generally  spread  among  the 
people.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Jews :  they  turned 
to  God  in  their  temporal  misfortunes. 

His  society  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  reaped 
the  fruit  of  the  other  devotions.  It  firmly  established 
the  practice  of  frequent  communion,  and  respect  and 
/ove  for  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  adora¬ 
tion  was  not  perpetual,  but  it  was  continual  during 
the  Forty  Hours  and  at  other  times  of  exposition. 
Monthly  processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were 
held  on  the  third  Sunday  of  every  month,  and  the 
greater  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  same  way,  and 
many  times  during  the  year  high  mass  was  sung  with 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed. 

Nor  was  it  alone  for  this  external  respect  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  that  he  labored.  As  he  tells  us, 
his  great  desire  was  to  have  each  family  of  his  parish 
represented  at  Holy  Communion  every  Sundayx  by  at 
least  one  member. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  was  leaving  Baltimore 
for  Kentucky  he  asked  Bishop  Carroll  for  the  neces- 
sary  faculties  for  any  and  all  of  these  societies  as  he 
might  see  their  opportunity  and  utility.  Such  so¬ 
cieties  may  have  been  already  established  in  the  older 
missions  of  Maryland,  and  probably  some  of  them  were 
in  the  better  organized  congregations,  especially  in 
the  cities,  but  they  were  not  general.  Most  of  the 
priests  had  task  enough  trying  to  give  the  people  the 
essentials  of  religion  and  to  keep  their  own  body  and 
soul  together  at  the  same  time,  and  besides,  not  all  of 
them  by  any  means  had  the  zeal  of  Father  Nerinckx. 
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Societies  with  strictly  religious  aims  were  more  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  in  their 
communities  were  better  equipped  for  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  specialties. 

In*  the  preceding  chapter  we  read  in  Father  Ner- 
inckx’s  report  to  Bishop  Carroll,  that  certain  doings 
were  going  on  just  at  the  time  he  was  organizing  the 
Holy  Name  society  at  St.  Charles’  church.  This  was 
not  the  first  of  these  societies  organized  by  him.  In 
1806,  he  established  at  his  church  of  Holy  Mary  on  the 
Rolling  Fork  a  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  Rosary  Society,  a  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular, 
and  in  1809  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  at 
another  time  a  society  of  St.  Hubert. 

Of  the  society  of  St.  Hubert  little  is  known,  and 
there  remain  but  few  names  on  the  record.  It  prob¬ 
ably  had  something  to  do  with  his  station  at  Lebanon, 
where  he  deposited  a  relic  of  St.  Hubert,  and  where 
he  built  St.  Hubert’s  church  after  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1817. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  these  societies  in 
Father  Nerinckx’s  time  are  worthy  of  note.  They 
were  written  down  by  his  own  hand,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  placed  here,  and  may  be  found  in  a 
special  chapter  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

His  first  record  is  inscribed  in  Latin  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  translated  reads: 

“Names  of  the  Associates  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  which  was  Established  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Reverend  Lord  John 
Carroll,  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Most  Blessed  and  Ever  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  on  the 
Rolling  Fork,  in  the  Year  1806  from  Her  Most  Sacred 
Delivery. 


“C.  Nerinckx.” 
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Then  follow  certain  invocations: 

“0  Mary,  ‘through  thee  we  will  push  down  our 
enemies  with  the  horn,’  the  horn  of  salvation!” 

“0  Mary!  0  clement  and  sweet!  Save  thy  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  here  in  thy  name!  ‘Perfect  the  vineyard 
which  thou  didst  plant  with  thy  right  hand !’  Rejoice, 
0  Virgin  Mary!  Thou  alone  hast  destroyed  all 
heresies,  and  thou  alone  hast  converted  all  sinners  in 
the  whole  world!  Remember,  O  most  sweet  Virgin 
and  Mother,  that  it  was  given  to  thee  to  be  the  source 
of  mercy  in  the  Son,  that  for  all  needing  grace  thou 
mayest  obtain  it,  and  cover  the  multitude  of  our  sins 
with  thy  boundless  charity!” 

Then  follow  more  than  1100  names  written  down 
by  Father  Nerinckx  and  others  added  by  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Among  the  prominent  ones  attention  may  be 
called  to  such  names  as  C.  Nerinckx,  Vincent  Gates, 
Zachariah  Riney,  Samuel,  Robert,  Jesse  Abell,  Richard 
Spalding,  Zachariah  and  Athanasius  Aud,  Betsy  Wells, 
Ann  Rhodes,  the  Mileses,  Montgomerys,  Jarboes,  Mat- 
tinglys,  Clarks,  Hills,  Coomeses,  Wathens,  Elders,  etc. 

A  division  of  his  Rosary  Society  was  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  this  he  called  his 
“LILIETUM,”  or  “Rosary  Garden.” 

The  title  page  and  introduction  to  his  record  of 
this  society  were: 

“LILIETUM.” 

“Rosary  Garden,  or  Rosary  Shining  (Candens) 
with  Lilies  of  the  Valley!  Rosary  of  Roses  without 
Thorns !  The  Army  of  Mary  in  aid  of  the  Church  of 
Kentucky,  Devoted  to  Her,  and  Perfecting  Praise  to 
the  Mother  of  God  out  of  the  Mouth  of  Infants  and 
Sucklings !” 


.  / 
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“These  who  are  clothed  with  white  robes  have 
washed  their  garments  and  cleansed  them  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  purchased  from  among  men,  the 
first  fruits  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb,  and  in  their  mouth 
there  was  found  no  lie.  The  Lamb  of  God  is  with 
them,  and  the  earth  shall  resound  with  the  voices  of 
those  who  watch  before  the  gates  of  Mary,  as  Angels 
upon  earth  singing  alternately  under  the  lead  of  Ga¬ 
briel  a  fervent  Ave  for  the  children  of  Eva.” 

“Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for¬ 
bid  them  not!” 

“My  delights  are  to  be  with  the  children  of  men !” 

“From  the  womb  have  I  called  thee !” 

“By  thee  have  I  been  confirmed  from  the  womb; 
from  my  mother’s  womb  thou  art  my  protectress !” 

“The  arrows  of  the  children  are  made  their 
wounds !” 


“Qualifications  for  the  Children’s  Rosary. 

“1.  Those  over  seven  years  will  not  be  received. 
After  that  age  they  will  be  received  into,  or  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  ordinary  Rosary. 

“2.  Those  who  can  talk  will  say  one  Our  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Hail  Mary  every  day,  and  a  full  rosary  of 
five  decades  on  all  the  feasts  of  the  B.  V.  M.  If  they 
cannot  talk  some  one  else  will  say  the  prayers  for 
them. 

“3.  On  the  vigils  of  the  feast  of  the  B.  V.  M.  they 
will  fast  for  half  an  hour. 

“When  complying  with  these  obligations  ask  them 
to  remember  my  intentions.” 
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“Thundering  Army.” 

“These  are  the  camps  of  Mary!” 

Following  this  introduction  is  a  list  of  over  600 
names,  inscribed  during  those  years,  as  late  as  1819, 
when  his  connection  with  Holy  Mary’s  parish  and  St. 
Charles’  as  pastor  virtually  ended. 

Many  things  have  been  written  about  Kentucky’s 
great  Bishop,  Martin  John  Spalding,  who  died  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Baltimore,  but  it  was  never  before  told  that 
at  the  age  of  one  year  he  was  enrolled  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  in  the  Lilietum,  the  Thundering  Army  of  Mary’s 
Camp,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Lamb,  and  at  that 
early  age  was  aiding  the  Church  of  Kentucky  by  his 
half-hour  fasts. 

In  1816,  when  Father  Nerinckx  was  in  Belgium, 
he  wrote:  “If  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  speak  of  my¬ 
self  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  I  obtained  most 
signal  benefits  from  the  Rosary  of  the  little  children. 
It  is  made  up  of  children  who  are  not  over  seven  years 
of  age,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  having  retained 
their  baptismal  innocence,  retained  the  right  to  be 
heard.  I  enrolled  in  it  more  than  500  children,  who 
daily  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne  of  God 
to  implore  His  mercy.” 

A  singular  feature  of  this  society  was,  that  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  enrolled  in  it  children  yet  unborn.  He 
explains  his  reason  for  this  by  referring  to  St.  Francis 
de  Sales’  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life,  chap.  38, 
paragraph  11,  “St.  Monica,  being  pregnant  of  the 
great  St.  Augustine,  dedicated  him  by  frequent  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  God,  as  he  himself  testifies,  saying  that  he 
had  ‘already  tasted  the  salt  of  God  in  his  mother’s 
womb.’  This  is  a  great  lesson  for  Christian  women 
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to  offer  up  to  His  divine  Majesty  the  fruits  of  their 
womb,  even  before  they  come  into  the  world,  for  God, 
Who  accepts  the  offerings  of  a  humble  and  willing 
heart,  commonly  at  that  time  seconds  the  affection 
of  mothers — witness,  Samuel,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  St. 
Andrew  of  Fesiola,  and  many  others.”  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  visit  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  St. 
Elizabeth  before  the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  idea  of  the  Children’s  Rosary  may  or  may 
not  have  been  original  with  Father  Nerinckx.  It  is 
not  unique  as  an  instance.  In  November,  1913,  the 
little  magazine  called  The  Missionary  published  an 
article  on  The  Knights  of  the  Cross,  a  union  of  pray¬ 
er  for  the  conversion  of  America.  In  speaking  of  the 
special  bulletin  of  that  society  the  article  says :  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  a  young  priest  of  the  Apostolic  Mis¬ 
sion  House  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  thoughts 
placed  before  the  readers  and  urged  all  to  become 
Knights  of  the  Cross.  One  thought  suggested  by  this 
young  priest  was,  to  open  a  bank  account  in  heaven 
for  the  babies,  and  all  those  too  young  to  learn  the 
Hail  Mary.  He  advised  that  mothers,  fathers,  or 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  should  say 
the  prayers  for  the  little  ones.  What  a  happy  thought ! 
What  an  excellent  way  of  making  the  children,  even 
in  the  cradle,  join  an  Apostolic  band!  The  one  who 
first  presented  this  idea  is  now  working  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard  in  New  England.” 

That  article  gave  rise  to  the  following  corres¬ 
pondence  :  ( 
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“LORETTO  MOTHERHOUSE, 

“Nerinx  P.  0.,  Kentucky, 

October  29,  1913. 

“Reverend  Editors  of  THE  MISSIONARY, 
“Apostolic  Mission  House, 

“Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Reverend  Fathers : — Yesterday  we  were  read¬ 
ing  THE  MISSIONARY  in  our  refectory,  and  we 
were  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  priest  mentioned  in  the  article  ‘Knights  of  the 
Cross’  and  those  of  our  reverend  Founder,  Father 
Nerinckx,  in  regard  to  enlisting  babies  in  missionary 
work.  Only  two  weeks  since,  there  appeared  in  our 
diocesan  paper  a  translation  of  the  ‘Conditions’  which 
Father  Nerinckx  put  for  the  children’s  Rosary.  I  am 
today  mailing  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  will  like  to  forward  it  to  the  Father,  who,  as  you 
say,  is  now  in  New  England;  or,  if  you  will  give  us 
his  name,  we  will  send  him  a  copy  of  the  paper  with 
the  article  about  the  Children’s  Rosary. 

“With  personal  good  wishes,  as  also  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  work,  I  am,  dear  Reverend  Fathers, 
“Very  sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

“M.  PRAXEDES, 

“Mother  General.” 


(Reply.) 

“THE  APOSTOLIC  MISSION  HOUSE, 

“Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“All  Saints’  Day,  November  1,  1913. 

“Dear  Rev.  Mother :  Your  letter  about  the  ‘Babies 
and  the  Rosary’  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the 
article  about  your  reverend  Father  Founder  is  most 
instructive,  and  indeed  touching. 
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“We  will  endeavor  to  use  both  to  the  best  pur¬ 
pose.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  priest,  but 
in  some  way  we  shall  utilize  your  suggestions.  Many 
years  ago  we  found  Bishop  Maes’  Life  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  most  edifying,  and  we  shall  read  it  over  again — 
truly  a  saintly  character. 

“Wishing  you  and  your  devout  Sisters  special 
blessings  of  the  feast  and  its  octave, 

“Sincerely  yours  in  the  Lord, 

“THE  EDITORS  OF 

“THE  MISSIONARY.” 

(Reply  No.  2.) 

“THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION  PUBLISHING  CO., 
“256  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

“February  21,  1914. 

“Rev.  Mother  Praxedes, 

“Superior  General,  Sisters  of  Loretto, 

“Nerinx,  Kentucky. 

“My  dear  Mother: 

“Your  letter  of  October  last,  relative  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  ‘The  Missionary’  published  at 
The  Apostolic  Mission  House,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  remained  unanswered  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  I  have  to  do.  I  assure  you  it  was  sent  to  me 
promptly  for  reply,  so  that  Washington  is  not  to  blame. 

“I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  said  about 
Father  Nerinckx’s  ‘conditions  of  the  children’s  Ro¬ 
sary.’  It  is  really  remarkable  that  the  same  thought 
in  regard  to  enlisting  the  babies  in  praying  for  the 
conversion  of  America  should  enter  the  mind  of  a 
young  priest  of  our  day  as  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
founder  of  your  Community.  The  young  priest  who 
made  the  suggestion  regarding  the  Knights  of  the  Cross 
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was  not  the  founder,  but  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
workers,  and  during  the  first  year  or  two  he  did  a 
large  amount  of  work  for  the  Knights  of  the  Cross. 

“You  and  your  sisters  are  not  strangers  to  me, 
hence  I  could  not  write  you  just  a  short  note  telling 
you  how  interested  I  was  in  what  you  wrote  regard¬ 
ing  Father  Nerinckx’s  early  work.  It  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable.  The  young  priest  who  made  the  suggestion 
‘to  open  a  bank  account  in  Heaven  for  the  babies’ 
may  have  read  something  of  your  work,. but  I  think 
that  the  Life  of  Father  Nerinckx  was  not  published 
at  that  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  anything 
about  the  devotion  in  anything  until  I  received  your 
letter,  sent  me  from  Washington.  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  give  you  the  name  of  the  priest,  but  I  shall 
write  to  him  as  soon  I  find  his  address  because  he  is 
a  missionary  priest  and  traveling  about  the  country. 
I  know  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  babies  belong 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  because  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  the  older  members  of  the  family  are  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  babies  begin  their  ‘bank  ac¬ 
count  in  Heaven,’  just  as  early  as  possible.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  among  your  sisters  a  like  work  has  been 
inaugurated. 

“Remember  me  lovingly  to  all  your  sisters  whom 
I  know.  Tell  them  I  often  think  of  them ;  I  remember 
you  all  and  I  remember  your  beautiful  habit  that  I 
loved  so  much.  I  have  seen  you,  I  think,  only  at  St. 
Louis,  and  later  I  met  one  of  your  sisters  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

“Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 

“MRS.  B.  ELLEN  BURKE.” 

The  Children’s  Rosary  as  established  by  Father 
Nerinckx  may  not  exist  now  in  any  of  his  old  parishes, 
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but  his  society  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  still  recite  in 
their  daily  prayers  of  rule  one  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
mothers,  and  the  grace  of  baptism  for  their  children. 

Another  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  societies  was  that 
of  the  Scapular.  The  Latin  inscription  of  the  record 
reads : 

“Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Scapular  of  the  B. 
V.  M.,  Erected  in  the  Congregation  of  the  B.  V.  M.  at 
the  Rolling  Fork,  the  19th  of  December,  1806.” 

“  ‘Behold  the  sign  of  salvation,  salvation  in  dan¬ 
gers!’  Words  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  St.  Si¬ 
mon  Stock.” 

Enrolled  in  this  society  were  971  names,  with  his 
own  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

His  Holy  Name  Society  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  United  States.  “The  Christian 
Year,”  the  official  organ  of  Bishop  Maes  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  in  its  issue  of  January  1,  1912,  had  the  following 
articles  relative  to  this  society : 

“In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
we  read  with  pleasure  an  account  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  in  America  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  McKenna,  O.  P., 
but  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  venerable  writer 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  1809,  our  saintly  apostle 
Father  Nerinckx  established  the  Society  at  St.  Charles’ 
Church,  Marion  County,  Ky.  As  far  as  records  go 
it  is  the  oldest  foundation  in  this  land.  We  have  held 
in  our  hands  the  MSS.  of  Father  Nerinckx  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  fact,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  We  nourish  the  hope  to 
see  one  day  our  Kentucky  apostle  on  the  altars  of 
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Mother  Church,  and  this  is  why  we  are  so  anxious  to 
gather  up  and  keep  all  the  fragments  of  his  glory, 
lest  they  be  lost.” 

We  close  this  chapter  with  an  article  in  the  same 
periodical  in  its  issue  of  January  15,  1912,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Maes  himself,  Bishop  of  Covington. 

“THE  FIRST  HOLY  NAME  SOCIETY  IN 
KENTUCKY. 

“Is  it  the  oldest  in  the  United  States? 

“I  received  the  following  letter  in  the  month  of 
September : 

‘NERINX,  KY.,  Loretto  Convent, 

September  11,  1911. 
‘Right  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes,  D.  D., 

Covington,  Ky. 

‘Right  Rev.  Dear  Bishop : 

‘Having  read  your  pastoral  relative  to  the  Holy 
Name  Societies,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact,  which  I 
believe  you  will  consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
being  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Name 
Societies  in  Kentucky,  and  also  of  being  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  National  Congress  of  the  Societies  at 
Baltimore  next  month.  It  is  the  fact  that  Father 
Charles  Nerinckx  established  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Name  at  St.  Charles’  Church,  Kentucky,  in  1809. 

‘Your  Life  of  Father  Nerinckx,  page  58,  shows 
that  Father  Nerinckx  asked  Bishop  Carroll  for  facul¬ 
ties  to  establish  Confraternities  of  the  Holy  Name. 
The  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  record  in  his  handwrit¬ 
ing  showing  a  long  list  of  names,  his  own  first,  enroll¬ 
ed  as  members  of  the  Confraternity  during  the  years 
from  1809  to  1819,  under  the  title: 
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‘Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
Erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  Hardin’s  Creek, 
the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent,  A.  D.  1809. 

‘This  suggests  the  question:  Was  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  the  first  to  establish  the  Holy  Name  Society  in 
the  United  States?  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  members  and  stimulate  their  zeal  to  know  the  fact 
that  the  venerable  Missionary,  so  illustrious  for  his 
zeal  and  heroic  labors,  established  and  maintained  the 
Society  as  a  means  of  promoting  piety  and  religion. 

‘The  Sisters  of  Loretto  will  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  if  you  will  take  occasion  of  this  fact  to  make 
Father  Nerinckx  better  known  to  the  Holy  Name  So¬ 
cieties,  as  the  first  to  establish  the  Society  in  Kentucky, 
and  if  he  is  entitled  to  it,  proclaim  him  first  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Society  in  the  United  States.  It  is  due  to  his 
memory  that  his  good  deeds  be  made  known,  and  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  his  spiritual  daughters  when 
others  are  led  to  appreciate  his  merits.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  most  confident  that  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  So¬ 
cieties. 

‘Most  respectfully,  your  Lordship’s  humble  serv¬ 
ant  in  Christ, 

‘EDWIN  DRURY.’ 

“During  the  same  month  of  September  the  Bishop 
of  Covington  accompanied  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate,  on  a  visit 
to  Loretto  Convent,  and  the  small  book  referred  to  in 
Rev.  E.  Drury’s  letter  was  intrusted  to  him  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  Bishop  exhibited  it  at  the  Grand  Rally 
of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  of  the  Diocese  of  Coving¬ 
ton,  September  24,  1911.  He  took  it  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  called  attention  of  the  enthusiastic  delegates 
of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Holy  Name,  held  on  Octo- 


Holy  Cross  Church,  Marion  County,  Ky.,  as  in  1915 
Built  in  1823  by  Father  Nerinckx 
Vestibule  and  Sacristy,  added  a  few  years  ago 
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ber  16  of  the  same  year,  to  the  oldest  register  of  a  Holy 
Name  Society,  in  Rev.  Father  Nerinckx’s  own  hand¬ 
writing. 

“It  is  an  old-fashioned  linen-paper  note-book  of 
40  pages,  6x4  inches,  sewed  in  a  very  interesting  sam¬ 
ple  of  brick-red  wrapping-paper,  tessellated  in  black 
squares.  The  front  page  is  adorned  with  the  mono¬ 
gram  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  has  the  following  title: 

“  ‘Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Name,  erected  in  the 
St.  Charles  Church,  Hardin’s  Creek,  on  the  Second 
Sunday  of  Lent,  A.  D.  1809.  The  original  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  in  virtue  of  which  this  Society  was  established 
is  kept  in  the  archives  of  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Rolling 
Fork.” 

“On  the  obverse  of  the  title-page  is  written  in 
Latin : 

‘The  Rules  and  Indulgences  may  be  found  in  the 
English  little  prayer-book  entitled:  Vade  Mecum.’ 

“Under  this  inscription  the  following  texts  of 
Scripture  are  quoted: 

‘A  foolish  people  hath  provoked  Thy  name!’  (Ps. 
LXXIII,  18.) 

‘The  poor  and  needy  shall  praise  Thy  name!”  (Id. 
V.  21.) 

“On  the  next  page  is  the  Monogram  of  the  Holy 
Name  squared  in  by  the  following  texts : 

‘The  Name  of  the  Lord  is  worthy  of  praise!’  (Ps. 
CXII,  3.) 

‘Thy  Name  is  as  oil  poured  out!’  (Cant.  1,  2.) 

‘Sing  ye  to  His  Name,  for  it  is  sweet!’  (Ps. 
CXXXIV.  3.) 

‘Holy  and  terrible  is  His  Name!’  (Ps.  CX.  9.) 
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“The  book  is  in  the  very  best  state  of  preservation. 
To  the  Catholics  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  of  Maryland, 
where  the  families  came  from,  the  old  register  is  of 
intense  interest. 

“The  register  has  been  returned  to  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  Father  Nerinckx’s  spiritual  daughters  (Ner- 
inx  P.  0.,  Ky.),  who  jealously  guard  every  relic  of 
their  Founder,  with  the  hope  that  the  cause  of  his 
Canonization  may  be  taken  up.  A  marble  statue  to 
the  memory  of  the  saintly  priest  was  erected  on  the 
convent  grounds  in  1911.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SOME  HISTORICAL  DETAILS.  —  PERSONAL  INCIDENTS.  — 
PERILS  FROM  WOLVES.  —  FROM  FLOOD.  —  ADVENTURE 
WITH  FIGHTER.  —  WESTERN  KENTUCKY.  —  CARRYING 
THE  CROSS.  —  RESULTS  OF  ZEAL.  —  MAKING  CONVERTS. 

The  history  of  Father  Nerinckx  is,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  history  of  Father  Badin,  and  the  history  of 
these  two  men  is  the  history  of  the  early  Church  in 
Kentucky.  All  three  are  intimately  woven  together, 
but  the  history  of  Father  Nerinckx  illustrates  the  other 
two,  and  goes  down  into  his  own  life  and  brings  out 
the  spirit  that  underlay  the  whole  of  it,  showing  not 
only  his  material  work,  but  setting  before  us  the  man 
of  God.  The  history  of  Father  Badin,  or  any  other 
of  the  early  missionaries  who  labored  as  he  did  would 
show  the  same  things,  but  we  have  not  their  intimate 
history  as  we  have  that  of  Father  Nerinckx.  This  is 
brought  to  us  by  his  attention  to  details  and  his  dis¬ 
position  to  record  them.  His  letters  are  chronicles 
of  his  labors  in  their  smallest  details,  and  in  this  they 
become  pictures  of  his  great  soul  burning  to  serve 
God  and  men.  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  had  friends 
who  took  an  interest  in  his  details,  and  it  is  a  greater 
blessing  for  the  historian  that  he  thought  it  good  to 
give  such  details,  both  to  his  friends  in  Belgium  and  to 
his  Bishop  in  America.  These  details  brought  much 
assistance  from  his  European  friends,  besides  giving 
much  useful  information  to  Bishop  Carroll,  and  they 
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give  much  enlightenment  to  us  on  the  early  American 
Church. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Church,  its  spread,  its  needs 
and  its  hopes,  he  tells  minutely,  and  incidentally  of 
his  own  labors  for  it.  Louisville  was  about  to  get 
its  first  church,  for  he  tells  us  that  Father  Badin  was 
visiting  that  “little  hamlet,  where  there  is  much  trade 
and  wickedness,”  and  where  an  old  French  dragoon, 
ninety  years  of  age,  consoled  the  priests  and  edified 
the  Catholics  by  going  to  his  duties  every  month. 
“The  number  of  Catholics,”  says  he,  “will  undoubted¬ 
ly  increase  if  they  have  a  good  priest,  and  there  are 
great  hopes  just  now  of  building  a  church  if  they 
can  have  such  a  priest  to  visit  them  from  time  to 
time.” 

Casey  creek  was  also  coming  to  the  front ;  the  place 
of  which  Father  Nerinckx  once  wrote:  “I  lately  visit¬ 
ed  my  St.  Bernard’s  parish  and  stopped  over  night 
with  the  admirable  monks  of  La  Trappe.  I  found 
fourteen  members  in  the  community,  lodged  in  a  double 
wooden  cabin  about  as  large  as  a  ten-horse  stable. 
That  structure,  which  is  not  entirely  rainproof,  is 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  church.  A  space  is  set  apart 
for  the  lay-brothers,  and  there  is  a  small  apartment 
for  storing  provisions,  in  which  I  slept  with  my  guide. 
The  Fathers  and  Brothers  sleep  on  the  bare  floor;  I 
had  a  bag  of  oats  to  rest  on.” 

But  the  bag  of  oats  and  the  leaky  cabin  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  primitive  home  of  “Captain  Dogwood,” 
as  he  called  the  open  forest  where  he  often  slept,  or 
the  saddle  of  his  horse  in  which,  at  least  once,  he 
sat  all  night  when  lost  in  the  woods  of  Grayson  coun¬ 
ty.  Bishop  Spalding  relates  the  event:  “It  was  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  the  darkness  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  extricate  himself  from  his  pain- 
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ful  situation.  Meanwhile,  when  he  was  seeking  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  where  he  might  take  some  repose,  the  fam¬ 
ished  wolves  scented  him  and  came  in  hundreds,  fierce¬ 
ly  howling  around  him.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  immediately  remounted  his  horse,  knowing  that 
they  would  hesitate  to  attack  him  while  on  horseback. 
He  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  temporarily 
frightened  them  off,  but  soon  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  kept  him  at  bay  the  whole  night.  Once 
or  twice  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  seizing  his  horse, 
and  Mr.  Nerinckx  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  death,  but  a  mysterious  Providence 
watched  over  him,  and  he  escaped  after  sitting  his 
horse  the  whole  night.  With  the  dawn  the  wolves  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

Another  incident  of  that  time,  told  by  Bishop  Spald¬ 
ing,  was  of  another  escape.  “Once  in  going  to  visit 
a  sick  person,  he  came  upon  a  stream  which  his  com¬ 
panion  judged  to  be  impassable.  Mr.  Nerinckx  took 
the  saddle  of  his  friend — who  refused  to  venture, — 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  own,  placed  himself  on  the 
top  of  the  two  saddles  on  his  knees,  and  thus  crossed 
the  flood  which  flowed  over  the  horse’s  back.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  had  a  still  more  narrow  escape.  He 
was  swept  from  his  horse,  which  lost  its  footing  and 
was  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  the  rider  barely 
saved  himself  and  reached  the  other  shore  by  clinging 
firmly  to  the  horse’s  tail.” 

Still  another,  of  a  different  character,  is  told  by 
the  Bishop  as  follows:  “He  was  in  the  habit  of  rig¬ 
idly  enforcing  order  in  the  church  during  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  mysteries.  Protestants  and  persons 
of  no  religion  often  attended  church,  led  thither  chiefly 
by  curiosity.  These  sometimes  did  not  conform  to 
the  rules  of  propriety,  and  Mr.  Nerinckx,  who  was 
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little  swayed  by  human  respect,  was  not  slow  to  ad¬ 
monish  them  of  their  faults  in  this  particular.  As  he 
was  not  very  well  versed  in  English,  and  was  by 
nature  plain  and  frank,  his  admonitions  were  not  al¬ 
ways  well  understood,  or  well  received.  One  especially, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Hardin,  a  youth  of  powerful 
frame  and  strength,  and  somewhat  of  a  bully,  took 
great  offense  at  something  which  Mr.  Nerinckx  had 
said,  and  which,  it  seems,  he  had  entirely  misunder¬ 
stood.  He  openly  declared  that  he  would  be  revenged 
on  the  priest  the  first  time  that  he  would  meet  him 
alone. 

“The  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Mr.  Nerinckx 
was  going  from  St.  Stephen’s  to  the  church  of  St. 
Charles,  when  Hardin  waylaid  him  on  the  road. 
Springing  from  his  hiding-place  he  seized  the  bridle- 
reins  of  Mr.  Nerinckx’s  horse,  and  bade  him  stop, 
for  he  intended  to  give  him  a  sound  drubbing.  At 
the  same  time  he  cut  one  of  the  stirrup  leathers,  and 
ordered  the  rider  to  dismount, — an  order  which  was 
promptly  complied  with.  Mr.  Nerinckx  remonstrated 
with  him;  told  him  that  he  had  meant  in  nowise  to 
offend  him  or  injure  him,  and  that  his  profession  whol¬ 
ly  forbade  him  to  wrangle  or  fight.  Hardin,  however, 
persisted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  priest 
when  the  latter  took  hold  of  him  and  quietly  laid  him 
on  the  ground  as  though  he  had  been  the  merest  child, 
observing  too,  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  neither 
strike  nor  injure  him,  but  that  he  felt  authorized  to 
see  that  he  himself  received  no,  injury  at  his  hands. 
In  this  position  he  held  him  motionless  on  his  back 
until  he  obtained  the  promise  that  no  farther  attempt 
should  be  made  upon  his  person. 

“After  this  encounter  Mr.  Nerinckx  quietly  re¬ 
mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  Har- 
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din  as  quietly  moved  off  in  the  other  direction.  On 
arriving  at  the  church  one  of  his  friends  asked  Mr. 
Nerinckx  how  it  happened  that  his  stirrup  leather  had 
been  cut?  He  replied  by  simply  stating  the  adventure 
in  a  few  words,  and  observing  with  a  smile:  ‘These 
young  buckskins  cannot  handle  a  Dutchman.’  After 
this  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  of  the  matter,  but 
Hardin  was  wont  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  he  thought 
he  had  often  before  handled  men,  but  he  really  never 
had  hold  of  one  before  he  met  Priest  Nerinckx,  who  he 
verily  believed,  had  something  supernatural  about 
him.” 

Bishop  Spalding  says  that  this  was  not  the 
only  version  of  ‘the  incident,  but  he  chose  it  as  being 
the  most  reliable.  Persistent  traditions  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Bishop  chose  it  rather  for  its  politeness 
rather  than  for  its  absolute  truth.  The  actual  facts, 
as  generally  received,  appear  to  be  substantially  as 
related,  except  that  Father  Nerinckx,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  young  gentleman  motionless  on  his  back,  seiz¬ 
ed  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  swing  him  for¬ 
ward  and  back,  and  bumped  him  against  a  tree,  simply 
accomplishing  in  another  way  what  good  mothers  do 
when  they  lay  their  naughty  children  face  downward 
across  their  knee. 

Rev.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.  J.,  who  knew  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  personally,  speaks  of  his  great  physical  strength, 
and  adds :  “As  the  people  had  great  veneration  for 
him  and  were  in  awe  of  his  spirit,  he  could  accomplish 
anything  he  undertook  with  them.” 

We  can  well  believe  this  when  we  consider  what 
he  did  with  them  both  materially  and  spiritually.  Fa¬ 
ther  Badin  threw  the  greater  burden  of  the  missions 
upon  him  at  this  time  while  he  busied  himself  about 
Louisville  and  some  of  the  neighboring  missions,  but 
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Father  Nerinckx  had  no  other  thought  than  to  do  his 
utmost  until  the  new  Bishop  would  come  and  dispose 
of  him  and  his  work  as  he  might  see  proper.  Already 
he  had  visited  the  western  part  of  the  missions,  in 
sick  calls  and  occasional  missionary  trips,  but  from 
this  time  he  gave  it  his  special  attention.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1810  he  had  visited  all  of  it,  and  knew 
his  people  pretty  well.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll:  “Last  month  I  was  sent 
to  the  Rough  Creek  congregation  of  St.  Anthony, 
about  eighty  miles  from  here.  There  seems  to 
be  room  in  that  district  for  about-  four  hundred 
families,  who  might  settle  there  and  make  a 
good  living.  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  the  church,  and  our  Catholic 
families  are  circulating  subscription  lists  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  build  churches  in  three  places  in  that 
region.  About  forty  families  have  actually  settled 
there,  and  the  number  will  increase  if  I  go  there,  for 
many  are  dissatisfied  here  because  -they  are  confined  to 
too  narrow  a  circuit.  St.  Anthony’s  is  about  half  way 
between  our  episcopal  city  and  an  incipient  settlement 
on  the  Ohio,  called  Redbank  (now  Henderson),  where 
there  are  at  present  ten  Catholic  families,  and  which 
has  great  prospect  and  a  reasonable  hope  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  populous  city.  I  have  therefore  resolved 
to  select  it  as-  my  resident  station.  We  hope  our  new 
Bishop  will  soon  arrive.  We  look  for  him  daily  with 
more  priests  to  help  us.” 

A  little  later  he  gives  a  report  of  his  work  to 
Bishop  Carroll.  He  reports  the  people  of  Rough 
Creek  as  bearing  a  very  poor  reputation,  and  some 
of  them  as  being  afraid  of  him.  But  he  made  friends 
with  them  and  they  began  preparations  to  build  a 
church.  Many  families  from  the  older  settlements 
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contemplated  going  into  the  new  districts,  which 
would  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  home  priests,  but 
increase  those  of  whoever  would  have  to  take  care  of 
the  new  sections.  With  his  usual  zeal  and  spirit  of 
sacrifice  he  offers  to  assume  these  burdens. 

From  Nelson  county  west  to  the  limits  of  Kentucky 
there  was  no  church  yet,  except  St.  Clare’s  just  then 
completed.  Of  this  church  he  says:  “The  church  of 
St.  Clare  will  be  completed  this  month.  Although 
small  it  has  cost  me  almost  three  years  of  incessant 
labor  to  build  it,  owing  to  the  lack  of  zeal  of  the 
thirty-four  families  constituting  this  congregation, 
which  I  have  attended  for  four  years  without  one 
cent  of  salary.” 

There  were  offers  of  land  in  many  places  and  pos¬ 
sible  congregations  in  some  of  them.  St.  Anthony’s, 
Hardinsburg,  Clifty,  Leitchfield,  Hartford,  Owensboro, 
Henderson,  Adam’s  Creek  and  Highland  were  appar¬ 
ently  growing  places,  and  there  were  other  stations 
in  his  district.  An  ordinary  man  would  hardly  think 
of  building  a  church  with  the  few  Catholic  families 
he  found  in  any  of  these  missions,  but  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  looked  beyond  his  own  denomination  and  receiv¬ 
ed  assistance  from  many  non-Catholios.  Even  then, 
that  he  built  so  many  churches  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  shows  his  capacity  for  labor  and  his  influence 
over  the  people,  as  Father  Hill  remarked. 

Of  the  churches  he  built  during  the  years  of  his 
labors  in  that  district  there  was  St.  James’  at  Clifty, 
now  called  St.  Paul’s  ;  St.  Ignatius’  on  Rude’s  Creek, 
Hardin  County,  now  called  St.  John’s;  St.  Anthony 
Abbot,  on  Rough  Creek ;  St.  Rumold’s  at  Hardinsburg, 
now  called  St.  Romuald’s;  the  church  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  in  Union  County,  and  the  church  of  St.  Au- 
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gustine  at  Grayson  Springs,  at  the  place  now  called 
“The  Burnt  Church.” 

While  doing  so  much  for  the  western  part  of  the 
missions,  where  he  hoped  to  make  his  future  home, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  eastern  part,  which  thus  far 
had  been  his  home.  Of  this  part  of  Kentucky  he  says 
in  his  report  of  May,  1810 :  “About  six  months  ago  we 
bought  in  my  St.  Bernard’s  congregation,  Adair  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  the  Trappists  used  to  live,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  acres  of  land  at  one  silver  dollar  an  acre. 
I  personally  contributed  $100,  and  donated  the  sacred 
vestments.  There  are  thirteen  families,  all  but  one 
meriting  well  of  the  church,  and  we  have  commenced 
building  a  chapel  which  I  wish  to  finish  before  winter 
sets  in.  The  subscription  that  I  took  up  among  these 
newly-settled  poor  people  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  the  building  of  the  church  exceeds  $800, — so  true 
it  is  that  good  will  with  poverty  is  worth  more  for  the 
honor  of  God  than  bad  will  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
deep.  I  hope,  then,  when  I  leave  these  people  who  have 
given  so  willingly  and  so  liberally  from  their  limited 
means,  they  will  always  have  the  consolations  of  re¬ 
ligion  dispensed  among  them.  I  have  promised  to  at¬ 
tend  them  as  long  as  I  can,  but  this  place  will  be  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  new  tract.  However,  I  wish 
to  finish  the  building  of  the  church,  and  I  may  live  here 
when,  worn  out  with  my  labors,  I  retire  to  await  death 
in  patience.  Being  far  removed  from  the  noise  and 
business  of  the  world,  this  place  is  not  likely  to  attract 
a  crowded  population. 

“If  any  vestments  come  for  me,  send  them  at  once, 
for  I  have  exhaused  my  own  treasury  in  procuring 
them,  and  we  stand  in  need  of  a  great  many.” 

In  regard  to  his  removal  to  the  new  district,  which 
plan,  he  said,  was  pleasing  to  Father  Badin,  he  wrote : 
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“The  priest  stationed  in  this  new  district  will  from  the 
beginning  have  to  travel  over  a  country  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  at  least  seventy  miles 
in  width,  through  a  wilderness  where  there  is 
no  road  and  very  little  water,  for  as  yet  very 
little  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  settlers.  Hence 
I  must  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  very  hard  and 
arduous  labor,  although  my  strength  of  body  and 
soul  is  already  declining.  It  will  be  hard  for  me 
to  live  alone  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  help  of 
another  priest,  but  my  brother  has  signified  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  me  there.  Our  people  here  seem  to  be 
universally  delighted,  and  approve  of  my  going  there, 
hoping  through  me  to  obtain  better  farms  and  homes 
in  that  district  at  lower  rates.  At  least  their  saying 
that  nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  yet  opened  such  good 
prospects  for  the  Catholics  seems  to  indicate  it.  May 
the  enterprise  by  pleasing  to  God,  as  it  is  to  men,  and 
may  it  benefit  the  people  and  myself.” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  work  could  be  more 
laborious  that  that  in  which  Father  Nerinckx  was  al¬ 
ready  engaged,  but  probably  the  greater  distances  be¬ 
tween  settlements  would  make  it  so.  This  might  make 
his  night  travels  longer  and  more  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  that  many  a  time  at  the  stations  where  he  was 
expected  to  say  mass,  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
family  arose  Father  Nerinckx  was  already  found  there, 
sitting  on  a  bench  or  a  log  outside  the  house  finishing 
his  morning  devotions,  or  reciting  his  breviary  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  beginning  his  mission  work  for  the  day. 
His  more  numerous  sick  calls  were  also  from  greater 
distances  although  he  had  already  attended  calls  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  away.  He  never  hesitated  to  go 
any  distance  when  called,  and  if  he  did  not  always  find 
his  patient  alive,  he  could  at  least  bury  the  dead,  and 
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console  the  living  with  the  assurance  that  God  accepted 
the  desire  of  the  dying  as  repentant  expiation  for  the 
frailties  of  life.  It  was  not  so  much  the  work  that 
he  feared  as  being  left  alone.  Here  as  elsewhere  we 
see  manifested  that  ever-present  and  insistent  desire 
to  be  near  his  confessor,  which  denoted  a  conscience  of 
great  delicacy  with  some  indications  of  scrupulosity. 
His  brother,  John  Henry,  was  then  a  priest  in  London, 
and  had  work  mapped  out  for  him  there  that  prevented 
him  from  ever  coming  to  America. 

In  his  sermons  and  addresses  Father  Nerinckx 
knew  how  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  the  consoling 
truths  of  religion,  and  even  if  his  English  was  im¬ 
perfect,  he  preached  convincing  sermons,  and  nearly 
all  his  missions  saw  some  sincere  seeker  after  truth 
asking  further  information  upon  matters  which  his 
simple  instructions  had  brought  to  their  notice.  He 
made  many  converts,  but  he  kept  himself  aloof  from 
controversy,  and  only  once  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  public  discussion  with  any  of  the  sectarian  prea¬ 
chers  of  the  day,  who  were  exasperatingly  meddlesome, 
and  as  loud  in  their  declamation  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  primary  meaning  and  obj  ect  of  religion. 

As  a  missionary  Father  Nerinckx  had  the  true 
spirit,  and  where  he  imbibed  it  is  a  question  of  study. 
One  would  hardly  expect  it  in  a  priest  whose  training 
and  experience  were  received  in  a  country  parish  in 
the  Old  World.  It  was  the  spirit  of  zeal  joined  to  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  an  adaptability  to  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  could  do  the  advance  work,  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  that  cleared  the  way  for  others  and 
open  to  them  avenues  for  the  deployment  of  greater 
forces  and  the  accomplishment  of  more  brilliant  re¬ 
sults. 
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The  early  missionaries  among  our  Indians  left  but 
few  permanent  monuments  of  their  work  in  the  places 
where  they  labored.  Our  government  was  not  the 
friend  of  the  Indian,  nor  did  our  people  care  for  him 
as  a  neighbor.  He  was  driven  farther  and  farther 
away  as  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  advanced,  and  the 
missionary  was  obliged  to  go  with  him.  French  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Canada,  and  Spanish  civilization  in  Mexico  did 
not  affect  the  Indian  in  this  way ;  he  was  left  in  many 
places  of  Canada  and  the  Northwest ;  he  was  .left  in 
Mexico  and  California.  The  missionaries  built  him  a 
chapel  and  taught  him  the  science  of  self-support  of 
the  body  as  well  as  salvation  for  the  soul;  in  other 
words,  they  organized  him  in  Canada,  and  the  same 
in  California,  and  thus  they  carried  religion  and  civili¬ 
zation  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Hence  we  have  the  flourish¬ 
ing  mission  churches  to  the  north  of  us,  and  the  proofs 
in  the  chain  of  ruined  missions  in  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  was  earnest, 
thorough,  and  permanent  under  normal  conditions. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  missionary.  He  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  laying  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
establishing  the  Church  upon  them,  and  then  leaving 
the  direction  of  it  to  others,  while  he  went  farther 
afield  to  gather  up  and  unite  the  scattered  elements  in 
new  districts.  That  he  was  a  great  organizer  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question, — the  many  churches  he  built  and  the 
societies  he  established  show  this,  but  it  required  the 
virtue  of  obedience  to  make  him  settle  quietly  to  the 
development  and  direction  of  a  work  he  had  organiz¬ 
ed.  His  previous  desires  of  going  to  other  missions 
were  now  renewing  themselves  in  his  new  plan  of  loca¬ 
ting  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Kentucky.  As 
his  plan  had  the  approval  of  Father  Badin  it  might 
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have  been  carried  to  a  permanent  result  if  the  growth 
of  that  part  of  the  State  had  fulfilled  his  expectations 
before  other  and  weightier  considerations  claimed  his 
attention  and  his  zeal. 

His  missionary  spirit  directed  him  towards  the 
starving  sheep  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  he  left  it  to 
others  to  seek  out  especially  the  heathen  and  the  gen¬ 
tile.  For  his  own  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself, 
to  be  the  guide  and  the  exemplar,  to  let  his  own  light 
shine  that  they  might  see  the  more  clearly.  For  their 
edification,  as  well  as  for  his  own  devotion,  he  could 
do  unusual  things,  even  to  the  public  carrying  of  the 
cross,  an  instance  of  which  is  related  by  Bishop  Maes, 
where  at  one  of  his  missions  “he  laid  out  a  cemetery, 
and  resolved  to  bless  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
ceremony.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  dead,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  devotion  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory  among  his  people.  Upon  this  particular 
occasion  he  caused  a  large  cedar  cross,  forty  feet  high, 
the  very  one  that  today  graces  that  sacred  spot,  to 
be  made,  and  having  taken  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
he  ordered  all  those  who  intended  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony  to  do  the  same.  He  then  shouldered  the 
precious  burden,  and  aided  by  twelve  men  barefooted 
like  himself,  who  supported  the  lower  end  of  the  cross 
and  prevented  it  from  dragging  on  the  ground,  he 
carried  it  a  long  distance,  praying  in  a  loud  voice  the 
whole  time  of  this  uncommon  procession.  Many  of  the 
on-lookers  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  this 
pious  priest  carrying  the  cross  like  his  Divine  Master.” 

This  was  the  spirit  of  a  saint,  and  a  saint  of  the 
severe  school  of  penance  and  mortification.  It  was 
the  school  in  which  he  practiced  and  worked,  and  it 
was  in  this  school  that  he  taught  and  drilled  others. 
His  virtues  were  not  drawing-room  virtues ;  they  were 
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the  virtues  of  all  apostles,  of  all  pioneers,  of  all  prim¬ 
itive  missionaries  when  and  where  drawing-rooms 
were  unknown.  They  were  the  heralds  of  the  cross, 
and  they  taught  “Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

To  such  zeal,  piety  and  devotedness  the  inevitable 
result  came,  and  Bishop  Spalding  tells  us  that  “Cod 
blessed  his  labors  with  fruits  so  abundant  and  perma¬ 
nent  as  to  console  him  for  all  his  toils  and  privations. 
He  witnessed  a  flourishing  church  growing  up  around 
him,  in  what  had  been  recently  but  a  wilderness  in¬ 
habited  only  by  fierce  wild  beasts  and  untamable  sav¬ 
ages.  He  saw  in  the  virtues  of  his  scattered  flock  a 
revival  of  those  virtues  which  rendered  so  illustrious 
the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  To 
his  instructions,  chiefly  in  the  confessional,  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  piety  and  regularity  of  many  among  the 
living  Catholics  of  Kentucky. 

“The  results  of  his  labor  prove  how  much  one  good 
man,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  can  achieve  by  his 
single  efforts,  prompted  by  the  lofty  motive  of  divine 
charity  and  directed  with  simplicity  of  heart  to  one 
noble  end.”  And  the  Bishop  adds,  that:  “he  made, 
perhaps,  more  converts  among  Protestants  than  any 
other  missionary  who  ever  labored  in  Kentucky,  if  we 
except  Father  Badin.  So  true  it  is  that  conversion  is 
not  ordinarily  effected  by  eloquence  alone,  or  by  any 
other  mere  human  means,  but  by  the  grace  and  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  crowning  with  success  the  labors  of  the 
missionary.  Mr.  Nerinckx  seldom  made  a  missionary 
tour  without  receiving  someone  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he 
made  no  fewer  than  thirteen  converts.  And  those 
whom  he  received  into  the  Church  were  well  grounded 
in  faith,  and  generally  proved  steadfast.” 
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Bishop  Spalding’s  exception  of  Father  Badin  in 
the  matter  of  convert  making,  if  well  founded,  speaks 
more  for  him  than  his  humility  ever  allowed  to  go 
on  record,  but  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  we 
must  conclude  with  Bishop  Maes  that  it  was  “no  won¬ 
der  that  Father  Badin  was  so  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  humble  but  most  useful  priest.  It  did  not  take 
Bishop  Flaget  long  to  value  his  labors  as  highly  as 
did  the  Archbishop  and  his  Vicar  General.” 


St.  Genevieve,  where  Father  Nerinckx  Died 

Drawn  by  Loretto  Bindewald 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ARRIVAL  OF  BISHOP  FLAGET.  —  HIS  RECEPTION  AND  IN¬ 
STALLATION.  —  FATHER  NERINCKX  REMOVES  TO  ST.  CHAR¬ 
LES.  —  RUMORED  VISITS  FROM  SOULS.  —  ASSIGNMENT 
OF  MISSIONS.  —  NEW  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  CHARLES.  —  ITS 
DEVELOPMENT  INTO  A  CONVENT.  —  OPPOSITION.  —  FIRST 
RECEPTION  OF  RELIGIOUS.  —  RULES  AND  PRACTICES.  — 
SEVERITY.  —  MORTUARY  RECORD. 

The  failure  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  plan  for  leaving 
Kentucky,  or  for  disassociating  himself  entirely  from 
his  old  missions  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Western 
Kentucky,  was  but  another  instance  of  the  fact  that 
“Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.”  In  the  earliest 
days  of  its  existence  the  Church  in  Western  Kentucky 
took  shape  and  profited  by  his  labor,  but  later  mission¬ 
aries  pushed  on  the  work  to  greater  success,  as  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  hoped  they  would,  both  here  and  in 
those  farther  west.  His  own  work,  however,  had  a 
wider  significance  and  a  more  lasting  action  in  his 
old  location  than  he  ever  looked  for  it  to  attain  in 
any  of  those  places  towards  which  his  longing  had 
turned  during  the  previous  years  of  his  missionary 
life. 

The  coming  of  Bishop  Flaget  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  Father  Nerinckx’s  thought  of  leaving  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  unlooked-for  but  evidently  providential 
beginning  of  the  great  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
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made  his  old  missions  the  principal  theater  of  his 
later  works. 

Bishop  Flaget  reached  Louisville  on  June  4,  1811, 
and  was  met  there  and  welcomed  into  his  diocese  by 
Father  Nerinckx.  The  clergy  of  Kentucky  at  that 
time  consisted  of  Father  Badin,  Father  Nerinckx,  Fa¬ 
ther  O’Flynn,  who  was  a  Franciscan  seeking  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter  in  America  from  disturbed  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  doing  missionary  work  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  four  Dominican'S  of  St.  Rose.  Father  Badin  re¬ 
mained  at  St.  Stephen’s  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  the  Bishop,  and  Father  Nerinckx,  as  the  only  other 
priest  who  really  belonged  to  the  diocese,  went  to  meet 
him  at  Louisville.  Approaching  Bardstown  the  Bishop 
and  his  company  were  met  by  Father  O’Flynn  who 
was  stationed  there  temporarily,  and  some  of  the 
Dominicans.  All  then  hastened  on  to  St.  Stephen’s, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  June  11th. 

Accommodations  there  had  been  hastily  prepared 
by  Father  Badin,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  pioneer,  Bishop  Flaget  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  rough  log  cabin,  and  installed  his  seminary  in 
another.  He  brought  two  new  priests  with  him  and 
three  seminarians,  but  as  one  of  these  priests,  Father 
David,  was  the  teacher  of  the  students,  and  the  other, 
Father  Savigne,  was  soon  to  go  to  the  missions  of 
St.  Louis,  there  was  as  much  need  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  as  ever.  By  force  of  necessity  he  was  obliged 
to  remain,  and  a  month  later  he  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Carroll : 

“Our  Right  Rev.  Bishop  has  arrived  safe,  with  a 
pious,  select  and  zealous  suite.  I  think  he  is  a  man 
according  to  the  heart  of  God,  who  will  beyond  a 
doubt  put  all  things  to  rights  and  strengthen  the  good 
effected.  Till  now  my  fate  has  been  uncertain,  and 
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I  do  not  yet  see  what  is  best  for  me  to  do.  I  see 
the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  rigid  penance,  and  of 
improving  my  intellect  if  I  am  to  continue  in  the 
active  ministry,  but  I  fear  very  much  that  I  will  be 
prevented  from  doing  either,  for  the  new  Bishop  is 
unwilling  to  consent  to  my  departure,  because  of  his 
extreme  need  of  priests.  May  God  dispose  of  me  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  exceeding  great  mercy.” 

God  did  dispose  of  him  and  gave  him  work  that 
filled  his  time  and  left  no  place  for  thought  of  going 
elsewhere.  For  the  present  he  continued  to  attend 
all  his  missions,  but  he  did  not  remove  to  the  western 
district  as  he  had  planned.  On  the  contrary,  he  went 
to  live  at  the  church  of  St.  Charles,  where  he  built 
himself  a  little  log  cabin  of  one  room  that  served  him 
as  study,  sleeping-room  and  dining-room.  He  had  no 
kitchen,  as  his  meals,  when  he  was  at  home  from  his 
missions,  were  prepared  and  sent  to  him  by  a  pious 
lady,  Polly  Brewer,  who  lived  close  by.  This  was  the 
house  that  had  cost  him  eleven  gulden  in  cash  for 
labor  and  material  that  he  could  not  furnish  him¬ 
self.  The  house  is  now  highly  treasured  and  preserv¬ 
ed  under  a  cement  pavilion  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Mother-House  at  Loretto,  Ky. 

Father  Nerinckx  located  it  near  the  church,  in  the 
midst  of  the  graveyard,  and  if  rumors  be  true,  he 
held  nightly  converse  with  more  than  one  of  the  souls 
whose  bodies  lay  buried  there.  The  rumors  may  have 
been  but  mere  tales,  but  they  had  the  appearance  of 
truth,  and  some  of  them  were  thought  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  written  down  by,  some  of  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  community  he  founded  upon  that  spot.  Such 
things  were  not  impossible,  and  many  similar  things 
have  happened  to  the  saints.  They  might  also  have 
happened  to  Father  Nerinckx  on  account  of  his  sane- 
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tity,  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  have  been  eminent. 
It  is  related  that  after  these  nocturnal  visitations  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  used  to  say  mass  for  his  ghostly  visitors, 
and  none  returned  for  a  second  conference.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  no  mention  is  made  of  these 
manifestations  in  any  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  known 
writings,  but  it  would  be  characteristic  of  him  to  keep 
silent  about  them  even  if  they  were  true.  He  wrote 
something  on  the  manifestations  of  spirits,  but  it  was 
strictly  in  line  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
with  no  reference  in  it  to  any  of  his  own  personal 
experiences. 

There  may  be  more  in  this  than  should  be  lightly 
passed  over,  for  Webb,  writing  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  in  his  Catholicity  in  Kentucky,  says :  “Sixty  years 
ago  it  was  no  uncommon  belief  among  the  Catholic 
people  of  Kentucky  that  Father  Nerinckx  had  the  pow¬ 
er  given  him  of  God  to  work  miracles.  To  this  day 
marvelous  things  are  related  of  him  in  this  connection 
in  the  localities  where  he  was  best  known.  Without 
vouching  for  the  absolute  truth  of  the  relations,  I 
care  not  to  express  my  personal  conviction  that  there 
is  enough  in  them  to  give  pause  to  doubt.  The  idea 
that  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  the  last  of  the  Apostles 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  was  transferred  from  earth  to 
heaven,  has  suffered  privation  of  all  the  attestation 
of  its  divine  character  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
miraculous  events,  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  Catholic 
Christians'.  These  know  and  feel  that  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  souls  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  His  Son,  there  is  not  a  day  that  passes 
in  which  divine  power  is  not  manifested  in  the  sight 
of  men  in  ways  that  are  not  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  finite  mind.  They  believe  that  now,  just  as  it 
was  when  the  shadow  of  Peter  fell  upon  the  sick  and 
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they  were  cured  of  their  maladies,  God  deigns  to  in¬ 
vest  certain  of  His  servants  with  power  to  work 
wonders  in  His  name.  Father  Nerinckx  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  man  of  very  great  sanctity,  and  when  it  is  said 
of  such  a  one,  as  his  biographer  declares  it  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  saintly  missionary,  that  his 
hands  raised  in  blessing  over  those  who  had  been 
bitten  by  venomous  reptiles  was  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  the  poison  that  was  commingling  with 
their  blood,  the  consistent  Catholic  will  discover  in 
the  fact  nothing  repugnant  to  his  faith-enlightened 
reason.” 

Bishop  Flaget  took  up  the  work  of  a  missionary 
when  he  arrived  in  Kentucky,  and  Father  David  vis¬ 
ited  some  of  the  nearer  missions  as  his  duties  per¬ 
mitted,  but  this  in  reality  relieved  none  of  the  others 
of  any  of  their  burden.  At  a  conference  with  his 
priests  in  the  following  February  Bishop  Flaget  dis¬ 
cussed  some  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
Bishop  Spalding,  tells  us  that  the  “principal  one  was 
the  distributing  of  the  Diocese  into  missionary  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  defined  limits, — a  matter  of  no  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  when  the  small  number  of  missionaries  and 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  were  taken  into  account. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  districts,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  one  assigned  to  Mr.  Nerinckx  embraced  nearly 
half  the  State,  extending  from  Washington  county  to 
Union  county — a  territory  in  which  there  are  at  the 
present  time  (1852)  more  than  thirty  organized  con¬ 
gregations.”  • 

This  is  the  same  district  that  Father  Badin  asked 
him  to  take  charge  of  two  years  before,  and  he  had 
been  attending  to  it  during  this  time.  But  it  was  an 
incident  connected  with  his  home  mission  of  St. 
Charles  that  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  which  he 
founded  this  year. 

The  burning  of  the  first  convent  in  1808  put  an 
end  to  the  idea  of  a  religious  community  of  teachers, 
and  the  subject  was  not  suggested  again  until  it  forced 
itself  to  the  front  in  a  rather  unexpected  manner. 
Father  Nerinckx  himself  tells  us  how  it  came  about, 
in  a  short  sketch  in  his  journal.  He  says: 

“In  the  year  1812  Miss  Mary  Rhodes  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  being  with  her  brother,  B.  Rhodes  of 
Washington  county,  Kentucky,  on  Hardin’s  creek, 
wished  to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  her  own 
nieces,  and  any  other  girls  whose  parents  might  de¬ 
sire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  giving 
them  an  Christian  training.  She  spoke  to  the  priest, 
Rev.  Charles  Nerinckx,  who  at  that  time  had  charge 
of  St.  Charles’  congregation,  and  he  readily  granted 
her  request.  He  saw  in  this  the  hope  of  shielding  the 
girls  from  the  dangers  subversive  of  morals,  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  pro¬ 
miscuously  and  with  no  rules  of  separation. 

“The  little  school  was  started  in  a  poor  neglected 
cabin  and  met  with  success.  The  number  of  children 
increased,  and  proper  attention  to  the  pupils  called  for 
the  care  of  other  teachers.  Soon  Miss  Christine  Stu¬ 
art  offered  her  services,  and  a  little  later  a  third 
teacher  came. 

“The  sight  of  three  young  women  joined  in  the 
same  work  revived  the  old  idea  of  a  convent,  and  it 
was  thoroughly  talked  over.  The  project  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Right  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  and  he 
willingly  consented  to  the  plan.  Miss  Nancy  Rhodes, 
who  was  afterwards  the  first  superior,  bought  the 
small  tract  on  which  Loretto  is  built,  for  $75,  and 
gave  her  negro,  who  was  sold  for  $450.  A  subscrip- 
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tion  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  was  made  up,  and 
the  congregation  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  putting 
up  a  more  convenient  house.  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  1812,  the  first  log  was  cut  for  the  new  convent. 

“Great  difficulties,  hardships  and  labors  were  met 
at  every  step,  but  such  is  the  lot  of  every  pious  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  nuns  increased,  the  houses  grew  in 
number,  and  the  schools  continued,  yet  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  depend  on  but  the  sole  providence  of  God  and 
the  gracious  protection  of  the  Blessed  Sorrowful 
Mother  Mary.  The  revenues  from  the  school  were 
very  low,  and  many  could  pay  nothing  as  some  were 
poor,  and  some  were  orphans,  and  the  work  of  the 
sisters  brought  in  but  little,  so  Providence  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  the  principal  benefactors  of  this 
great  undertaking.” 

This  brief  narrative  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  work  of  the  foundation  of  the  American  Order  of 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  wrote  it  and  who  never  spoke  at  any  length 
of  his  own  works  unless  he  could  give  the  greater 
part  of  the  credit  of  them  to  another.  Little  Loretto 
he  called  it  in  his  and  its  own  humility.  He  loved 
the  name  of  Loretto,  and  once  before  he  bestowed  it 
upon  a  place  on  Adams  creek  in  Ohio  county,  “where 
he  hoped  to  have  a  school  for  girls  under  some  con¬ 
gregation  of  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.” 

Others  have  given  us  further  details,  and  complete 
a  more  or  less  connected  history  of  the  beginning  and 
early  workings  of  the  Order. 

The  date  of  its  foundation  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
for  Father  Nerinckx  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
“Rules  of  the  Society  and  School  of  Loretto,  Ken¬ 
tucky,”  printed  in  London  in  1820,  says  of  the  place 
and  time: 
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“A  small  -spot  of  land,  of  about  50  acres  unmeas¬ 
ured,  indifferent  for  natural  conveniences,  bought  by 
Sister  Anna  Rhodes  for  $75  for  the  SOCIETY,  about 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Charles,  on  Hardin’s  creek,  County 
of  Washington,  Kentucky,  United  States  of  America, 
called  LITTLE  LORETTO,  was  begun  the  25th  of 
April,  1812.” 

Mary  Rhodes  was  a  talented  and  well  educated 
young  woman  lately  arrived  from  Maryland.  Mr. 
James  Dant  of  St.  Barbara’s  was  her  cousin,  and  for 
a  time  she  made  her  home  at  his  house  with  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Ann.  Their  brother,  Bennet  Rhodes,  lived 
with  his  family  on  Hardin’s  creek,  not  far  from  St. 
Charles’  church,  and  during  a  visit  to  his  house  Miss 
Mary  noticed  that  her  nieces  were  denied  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Catholic  education  such  as  she  had  enjoyed 
in  her  Maryland  home.  She  took  it  upon  herself  to 
give  them  instruction,  and  seeing  the  fruits  of  her  ef¬ 
forts,  she  desired  to  enlarge  the  field  of  her  usefulness 
and  applied  to  Father  Nerinckx  for  leave  to  impart 
religious  instruction  and  the  rudiments  of  elementary 
education  to  the  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  only  too  glad  of  her  offer,  and  the  school  was 
started  in  a  little  log  cabin  which  some  settler  had 
abandoned.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  St.  Char¬ 
les’  church  and  the  same  distance  from  the  house  of 
her  brother.  The  cabin  had  only  the  bare  ground  for 
a  floor,  but  the  roof  and  walls  kept  out  a  part  at 
least  of  the  snow  and  rain,  and  as  the  teacher  was 
strong  and  zealous  and  the  children  anxious  to  learn, 
these  little  inconveniences  did  not  stand  in  the  way. 
The  little  building  was  soon  filled  to  its  utmost  cap¬ 
acity,  with  others  still  eager  for  the  same  advantages. 

At  this  juncture  a  Miss  Christine  Stuart,  a  pious 
and  unselfish  young  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  also 
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well  educated  for  the  times,  offered  her  assistance  in 
the  school.  Miss  Rhodes  knew  and  esteemed  her  al¬ 
ready,  and  gladly  accepted  her  offer  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  Father  Nerinckx.  Both  of  these  for  a  time 
lived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  finding  the 
house  too  much  frequented  by  worldly  company,  for 
which  neither  of  them  had  any  great  inclination,  nor 
for  the  usual  amusements  of  the  young  people  of  the 
settlement,  who  were  reared  with  few  intellectual  ad¬ 
vantages  and  no  mental  ambitions,  they  fitted  up  a 
small  cabin  near  their  school  and  went  to  live  in 
it.  Here  they  were  joined  shortly  afterwards  by  a 
third,  a  Miss  Ann  Havern,  and  the  three  formed  a 
complete  household  and  a  teaching  community. 

All  of  them  were  piously  inclined,  and  finding  this 
manner  of  life  agreeable  to  their  taste,  they  asked 
Father  Nerinckx  to  allow  them  to  attempt  the  practice 
of  conventual  life,  with  the  hope  of  organizing  them¬ 
selves  into  a  permanent  Sisterhood  at  some  future 
time,  if  they  found  that  they  might  assume  the  neces¬ 
sary  obligations  with  good  prospects  of  success.  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  was  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and 
acquainted  Bishop  Flaget  with  the  desire  of  the  young 
women.  This  prelate  gave  his  approval  to  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  asked  Father  Nerinckx  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  direction  of  the  little  community  and  form 
it  to  the  religious  life. 

Through  obedience  to  the  Bishop  Father  Nerinckx 
undertook  this  task,  and  he  formulated  some  temp¬ 
orary  rules  for  their  daily  conduct,  regulating  their 
hours  of  work  and  the  nature  and  time  of  their 
spiritual  exercises.  Miss  Mary  Rhodes  was  appointed 
directress,  to  lead  in  the  exercises  and  oversee  things 
generally,  but  Father  Nerinckx  would  not  appoint  any 
regular  superior  until  such  time  as  they  might  num- 
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ber  five  or  six,  with  good  prospects  of  permanency, 
when  they  could  by  an  election  have  a  regularly  named 
superior  of  their  own  choice.  He  wished  to  proceed 
slowly  and  surely,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  two 
previous  failures,  and  caution  was  doubly  necessary 
now  as  their  only  dependence,  the  revenue  from  the 
school,  was  so  precarious.  They  did  not  need  much, 
but  if  their  institute  were  to  continue  and  grow,  there 
must  be  some  sources  from  which  a  living  could  be 
looked  for,  even  in  their  poor  and  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  manner  of  life. 

They  were  not  without  their  difficulties,  for  the 
public  began  to  take  notice  of  the  establishment,  and 
it  was  not  viewed  in  a  favorable  light.  The  first 
objections  seem  to  have  come  from  the  young  people 
of  the  place,  who  had  visited  Mr.  Rhodes’  home  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  young  women  than  through  any 
consideration  for  their  host  and  hostess,  and  they 
called  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies  “a 
foolish  whim  and  a  crazy  notion.”  But  this  did  not 
frighten  them,  nor  deter  others  who  wished  to  join 
them. 

The  first  to  signify  her  desire  to  follow  their 
example  was  Miss  Ann  Rhodes,  the  sister  of  Miss 
Mary  Rhodes  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  new 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time  a  Miss  Ellen  Morgan, 
the  only  child  of  a  widow  and  an  acquaintance  of  the 
other  young  women,  who  was  teaching  a  number  of 
small  children  in  her  mother’s  house  near  Holy  Mary’s, 
visited  them  and  was  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw 
that  she  determined  to  join  them  as  soon  as  her  school 
would  close.  A  sixth  one  to  answer  to  the  call  of  grace 
was  Miss  Sarah  Havern,  a  sister  of  the  Miss  Ann 
Havern,  one  of  the  original  three. 
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In  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  people  and 
put  a  stop  to  unjust  and  unnecessary  comment,  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  explained  to  the  congregation  at  St. 
Charles  the  object  of  the  new  institution,  and  showed 
them  the  good  that  would  result  to  them  and  to  the 
country  from  the  fact  that  a  convent  was  founded  in 
their  midst.  He  told  them  of  the  consecration  of  the 
members  to  this  life  of  piety  and  charity,  of  their 
assumption  of  a  special  costume  to  mark  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
world,  and  he  announced  a  special  day  when  this  cere¬ 
mony  of  clothing  would  take  take  place.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  gave  them  any  distinguishing 
badge  up  to  this  time,  and  the  day  set  for  this  initial 
ceremony  was  June  29,  1812. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  little  church  of  St. 
Charles  was  filled  with  an  anxious  and  curious  crowd 
to  see  this  new  ceremony,  now  being  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  western  country.  Necessity 
made  the  ceremony  simple,  but  Father  Nerinckx  put 
as  much  religious  solemnity  as  possible  into  it.  A 
procession,  led  by  the  children,  started  from  the  school, 
and  all  took  their  solemn  way  to  the  church.  Here 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  words  of  encouragement 
from  Father  Nerinckx,  the  first  Lorettines  made  their 
application  in  form  and  gave  their  solemn  promise 
to  renounce  the  world  and  persevere  in  the  choice  of 
life  they  had  made.  They  were  then  clothed  with  the 
habit  of  novices,  and  Miss  Morgan  began  her  proba¬ 
tion  as  a  postulant. 

With  their  number  increased,  their  temporalities 
promising  better  things,  and  the  outlook  for  their 
stability  more  favorable,  they  asked  for  a  superior  who 
would  be  properly  constituted  and  confirmed  in  the 
office  of  Mother  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  sense. 
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Father  Nerinckx  told  them  to  go  in  to  their  cabin  and 
ask  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  placing  himself  in  their  midst  as  presiding 
officer  of  their  Council,  he  received  their  votes  as 
they  sat  around  him  on  the  bare  ground  of  their 
first  Council  Hall.  Ann  Rhodes  was  chosen  for  the 
office  of  Mother  Superior,  or  Dear  Mother  as  the  of¬ 
fice  was  designated.  She  was  younger  than  her  sis¬ 
ter  Mary,  and  later  in  coming,  but  to  the  remark  of 
Father  Nerinckx  that  they  had  chosen  the  youngest 
among  them  they  answered  that  they  had  chosen  the 
most  virtuous. 

Nothing  could  be  more  humble  or  more  unpreten¬ 
tious  than  this  beginning  of  a  great  Order.  The  stable 
at  Bethlehem  was  hardly  poorer  than  their  shelter, 
and  with  their  trust  in  Providence  and  the  Sorrowful 
Mother  of  Jesus  they  appropriately  began  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  life  which  rightly  marked  them  as  The 
Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross. 

Dear  Mother  Ann  Rhodes  was  a  partial  invalid, 
being  marked  by  consumption  for  an  early  grave,  yet 
her  piety  and  solid  virtue  compensated  for  her  lack 
of  strength,  and  she  wisely  guided  the  infant  steps 
of  her  new  institute  over  the  first  rough  ground,  and 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  a  path  that  led  it  to  honor, 
usefulness  and  stability.  She  bought  the  ground  upon 
which  they  lived,  about  fifty  acres  for  75  dollars,  and 
she  sold  a  slave  for  $450,  and  with  this  money  she 
set  at  work  to  improve  their  humble  home  and  put  it 
in  condition  to  receive  those  who  had  already  made 
known  their  wish  to  be  received  into  their  school  as 
boarders.  Lofts  were  prepared  in  their  cabins  where 
the  sisters  could  sleep,  and  the  beds  of  the  boarders 
were  laid  on  the  floor  of  their  living  rooms  at  night, 
and  removed  to  the  “high  shelf”  in  the  morning.  They 
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had  a  combined  kitchen  and  refectory,  and  the  table 
was  made  of  boards  nailed  on  ta  stump  that  had  been 
left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  and  probably 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  former  tenants. 
A  work  table  was  made  from  the  half  of  a  log  with 
the  split  side  upwards,  and  supported  by  four  legs 
set  into  the  lower  side  with  an  auger.  The  rest  of 
their  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  this. 

Hardly  had  the  place  been  put  in  readiness  when 
the  boarders  came,  and  some  of  them  were  helpless 
orphans,  yet  no  one  was  refused  as  long  as  there  was 
room,  and  plans  were  immediately  undertaken  for 
increasing  their  accomodations  and  putting  up  com¬ 
modious  and  permanent  buildings.  The  little  fund  of 
Dear  Mother  Ann  was  added  to  by  kind  friends,  and 
the  neighbors  lent  their  aid  in  putting  up  the  new 
improvements. 

Father  Nerinckx  was  as  happy  as  his  little  com¬ 
munity.  He  visited  them  frequently,  said  Mass  for 
them  as  often  as  he  could,  instructed  them  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life,  and  unfolded  to  them  the  plan  which  for 
six  years  he  had  fostered  in  his  heart,  and  which  was 
now  reaching  its  happy  if  humble  realization. 

The  rules  and  practices  prescribed  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  for  his  little  community  had  all  the  marks  of  a 
regular  religious  rule  and  constitutions.  They  began 
by  stating  the  object  of  the  society: 

“The  glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  the  ever  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  a  perpetual  contemplation  and  a  thank¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  the  most  bitter  Passion  (in  our 
days  so  little  thought  of)  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  with 
the  Sorrows  of  His  beloved  Mother ;  the  propagation  of 
our  holy  religion  by  aiming  at  a  more  perfect  life  in 
retirement  from  the  world  and  its  maxims,  by  in¬ 
structing  the  youth  of  the  female  sex,  by  assisting 
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the  missions  where  possible,  and  by  paying  any  spir¬ 
itual  or  corporal  service  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  institution.” 

Then  he  indicates  in  order  the  name  of  the  place 
of  institution,  the  titles  of  the  various  officers,  their 
duties,  the  distinctions  of  postulants,  novices  and  sis¬ 
ters,  the  taking  of  the  veil  and  habit,  and  the  pro¬ 
mises.  The  dress  is  prescribed,  black  and  homespun, 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  worn  until  renewed  through 
necessity,  and  then  renewed  only  gradually  so  that, 
as  a  guard  against  vanity,  some  of  the  old  garments 
must  be  worn  with  the  new.  Shoes  are  worn  in  win¬ 
ter  time,  but  in  summer  all  go  barefoot.  The  beds 
are  of  straw,  with  convenient  covers  but  no  fancy 
quilts.  The  meals  are  to  be  in  accord  with  the  means 
of  the  house  and  the  poverty  they  profess, — meat  once 
a  day,  unless  by  dispensation  or  necessity,  a  soup 
and  two  dishes,  but  no  strong  drink,  and  no  dainties 
merely  to  please  the  palate.  There  were  no  fasts  but 
those  prescribed  by  the  Church,  but  the  Friday  of 
the  Seven  Sorrows  and  Good  Friday  were  days  of 
fast  upon  bread  and  water. 

The  day  began  at  four  o’clock  in  summer,  and  at 
half  past  four  in  winter,  and  prayer  and  work  alter¬ 
nated  at  regular  hours,  and  among  the  prayers  is  one 
daily  at  half  past  four,  called  the  half  hour’s  recol¬ 
lection,  with  an  interruption  in  the  middle  of  it  for 
the  recitation  of  five  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys 
for  prospective  mothers,  that  no  child  may  die  unborn 
or  without  baptism,  and  offering  all  infants,  born  or 
to  be  born,  to  the  Sorrowful  Mother. 

Silence  was  to  be  observed  at  all  times,  except 
during  one  hour  after  dinner,  and  this  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  Lent,  during  the  octave  before  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  or  on  days  of  fast  or  abstinence.  Still,  their 
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manner  and  countenance  must  be  “modestly  cheerful 
and  bashfully  affable  when  circumstances  require,” 
countenance  equally  edifying  and  without  any  taint 
of  worldly  levity. 

Weekly  communion  was  the  rule,  and  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  Bless¬ 
ed  Sacrament,  in  relays  of  one  hour  for  all  from  night 
prayers  until  morning  prayers  of  Friday.  Com¬ 
munion  also  on  the  general  feasts  of  the  Church,  and 
a  special  celebration  of  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin — the  Immaculate  Conception,  Nativity,  Annun¬ 
ciation,  Assumption,  and  minor  celebration  of  the  Pres¬ 
entation,  Visitation,  Purification,  the  feast  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  of  Jesus,  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  of  the  feasts  of  St.  Joseph, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Dismas.  The  feast  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  in  Passion 
Week  was  chosen  as  the  patronal  feast,  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  Solemn  High  Mass  and  all-day  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  sick  were  to  be  tenderly  cared  for,  and  the 
dead  buried  in  the  religious  habit,  without  coffins, 
and  the  De  Profundis  was  recited  daily  for  the  de¬ 
ceased  one  until  the  next  death.  At  their  regular 
visits  to  the  graveyard  the  sisters  were  to  open  with 
their  own  hands  and  to  keep  open  the  grave  for  the 
next  whom  the  Lord  would  call. 

Charity,  love  and  concord  were  specially  inculcated, 
and  cheerful  obedience  as  to  God  Himself, — an  an¬ 
gelic  chastity  without  the  least  blemish,  in  imitation 
of  the  Queen  of  Angels, — a  poverty  disengaged  from 
the  least  affection  to  ownership  in  any  kind  of  proper¬ 
ty,  a  charity  of  union  and  peace  with  everybody, —  a 
strict  silence  to  converse  with  Jesus  and  Mary  under 
the  cross, — a  great  desire  to  see  religion  and  morals 
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improve  through  the  care  and  instruction  of  young 
girls,  and  especially  of  poor  orphans. 

“The  Sisters  of  the  Loretto  Society,  being  by  vow 
and  necessity  obliged  to  all  kinds  of  labor  for  their 
own  support  and  that  of  the  orphans,  must  take  it  for 
a  certain  principle,  that  next  to  spiritual  duties  their 
first,  their  most  important,  and  their  most  solid  de¬ 
votion  is  their  particular  charge  of  office,  however 
mean  and  inconsiderable  it  may  be  in  itself.  All  par¬ 
ticular  devotions  that  interfere  with  this  are  illusions. 
Learn,  then,  to  consider  it  as  the  employ  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed  for  your  sanctification — as  the  true  way  in 
which  He  will  be  honored  and  served  by  you — as  the 
thing  to  which  He  has  annexed  your  perfection,  your 
quiet  and  your  salvation.  Hence  it  follows  that,  al¬ 
though  some  things  are  of  a  more  sublime  nature  than 
others,  yet  as  all  our  merit,  as  we  have  seen  above,  and 
all  prfection  consists  more  in  doing  the  will  of  God  than 
in  the  things  themselves,  you  shall  merit  more  in  per¬ 
forming  any  external  and  corporal  work  according 
to  His  will  as  declared  by  obedience,  than  in  convert¬ 
ing  souls  or  praying  according  to  your  own  will.  Thus 
Christ  our  Lord  Himself  preferred  for  many  years 
obeying  His  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph  in  sweep¬ 
ing  the  house  and  other  external  works  at  Nazareth, 
to  converting  souls  and  publishing  the  glory  of  His 
Eternal  Father  by  preaching  and  miracles.  Your 
rules,  then,  and  their  spirit  ought  to  be  your  constant 
meditation,  the  exactness  of  this  performance  your 
only  ambition,  the  love  of  God  your  main  intention, 
and  may  the  reward  be  your  eternal  salvation!” 

By  some  these  rules  may  seem  unduly  severe, 
but  we  live  in  a  different  world  and  judge  from  differ¬ 
ent  premises.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  people  of  that 
day  would  be  unduly  severe  in  present  day  conditions, 
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and  the  departure  of  the  sisters  from  the  ordinary- 
material  conditions  of  the  time  was  not  greater  than 
would  be  the  return  today  of  an  ordinary  person  to  * 
pioneer  conditions,  flard  work  was  the  lot  of  all,  food 
and  clothing  were  plain,  early  rising  was  the  rule,  and 
matter-of-fact  historians  tell  us  that  the  pioneer  wo¬ 
men  of  Kentucky  went  barefoot  until  late  'in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Father  Nerinckx  had  a  precedent  in  many  reli¬ 
gious  orders,  and  he  was  not  establishing  a  pleasure 
resort,  but  a  religious  house.  The  women  of  that  time 
were  more  rugged  than  their  daughters  of  today,  and 
the  general  average  of  life  was  longer  then  than  now, 
even  among  the  sisters,  and  one  of  Father  Nerinckx’s 
postulants  lived  to  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  entrance  into  religion. 

The  rule  was  approved  by  Rome,  and  by  the  local 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  these  were  competent 
judges  of  the  times  and  circumstances.  When,  at 
any  later  date,  changes  became  advisable,  these  same 
authorities  were  again  the  judges  and  the  authors  of 
the  changes,  and  sometimes  they  were  made  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  the  sisters  in  whose  favor  they  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  material  rule  has  been  changed  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Order  is  the  same  now  as 
at  the  beginning — the  spirit  of  Father  Nerinckx,  and 
the  spirit  of  God.  Father  Nerinckx  was  not  a  mere 
theorist;  he  never  asked  from  anyone  a  sacrifice  that 
he  had  not  made  one  of  his  own  practices  in  a  doubly 
increased  degree,  and  no  one  ever  lived  who  was  more 
ready  to  lighten  the  burden  of  one  whom  he  saw  grow¬ 
ing  weak  under  its  weight.  As  one  of  the  sisters  who 
had  known  him  said:  “Father  Nerinckx’s  clothing 
was  of  the  poorest  kind,  made  of  coarse  homespun 
wool  and  cotton.  His  diet  was  also  very  poor  and 
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scant,— indeed,  he  lived  a  most  austere  and  mortified 
life.  He  was  most  vigilant  in  his  endeavors  to  cul- 
*  tivate  and  form  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  sisters, 
who  were  as  yet  inexperienced  and  unacquainted  with 
a  life  of  seclusion  from  the  world.  This  he  did  by  his 
instructions,  directions,  admonitions  and  corrections. 
His  words  were  few,  earnest,  and  to  the  purpose,  and 
ever  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Often¬ 
times  have  I  heard  the  sisters  say  at  the  close  of  his 
instructions,  that  they  felt  a  new  zeal  and  courage  to 
brave  every  obstacle  in  their  hard  and  laborious  life, 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  become  worthy  Friends 
of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.” 

Of 'those  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  founders  of 
the  Society  a  word  may  here  be  said,  partly  in  the 
words  of  Father  Nerinckx.  It  is  their  mortuary  record, 
the  complete  record  for  the  Society  for  the  first  ten 
years,  and  it  certainly  is  not  excessive. 

“Dear  Mother  Ann  was  a  pious  lady  before  be¬ 
coming  a  nun.  She  had  given  a  negro  girl  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Badin  when  building  for  the  nunnery,  which  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  before  any  use  could  be  made  of 
it.  When  she  came  to  the  Loretto  Society,  in  which 
she  was  the  fourth,  she  was  very  nearly  spent  with 
consumption,  of  which  she  died,  having  been  for  a  few 
months  the  first  Superior,  and  a  holy  one  indeed.” 
She  died  on  December  11,  1812. 

“Sister  Christa,  or  Christina,  died  at  Calvary,  where 
she  was  Superior,  or  Sister  Eldest.  Before  she  be¬ 
came  a  nun  she  was  reputed  by  all  our  Catholics  to  be 
the  most  pious  and  accomplished  Christian  then  living 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  knew  her  for  eleven 
years,  both  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  and  I  never 
saw  any  one  more  attentive  to  her  religious  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  thus  >she  died.”  Sister  Christina  died  in 
1816. 
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“Sister  Sarah,  formerly  Sarah  Havern,  departed 
life  at  Loretto,  on  a  Friday  about  the  hour  of  our 
dear  Savior’s  death,  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
May  3,  1822,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
about  ten  years.  She  was  made  Sister  Eldest  a  few 
months  before  her  death.” 

Thus  Father  Nerinckx  speaks  of  those  who  died  in 
his  time.  The  others  outlived  him,  some  of  them  by 
many  years,  and  his  words  of  praise  for  his  dead 
might  justly  form  the  eulogy  of  those  who  remained  to 
continue  the  work  he  had  begun. 

Sister  Clare,  who  was  Ellen  Morgan,  died  at 
Gethsemani  in  Nelson  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  4,  1834.  She 
received  the  veil  at  the  clothing  of  August  12,  1812,  the 
feast  of  St.  Clare,  and  she  took  the  name  of  Clare.  She 
was  the  first  to  assume  a  religious  name  different  from 
the  one  received  in  baptism. 

Mother  Mary  Rhodes,  whom  we  may  consider  as 
the  foundress  proper  of  the  Society,  lived  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1853.  She  was  the  second  Dear  Mother, 
and  filled  that  office  for  ten  years,  and  other  offices 
afterwards,  all  of  which  she  filled  well.  She  died  at 
Loretto,  the  Motherhouse. 

Sister  Ann  Havern  died  at  Bethlehem  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  and  was  buried  there.  Sis¬ 
ter  Ann  was  always  happy  to  fill  the  lowest  place,  and 
filling  humble  positions  all  her  life  she  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  died  a  holy  death. 
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WISHES  TO  VISIT  BELGIUM.  —  POSTPONEMENT  OF  TRIP. 

—  ANN  RHODES’  NEGRO  TOM.  —  BILL  OF  SALE.  —  PLAN  OF 
NEW  CONVENT.  —  DEATH  OF  MOTHER  ANN.  —  NEW 
CHURCHES.  —  LEBANON.  —  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

—  LITTLE  TREATS.  —  INSTRUCTIONS.  —  KINDNESS.  — 

GOES  TO  BALTIMORE.  —  VINCENT  GATES. 

The  founding  of  Loretto  brought  a  special  solici¬ 
tude  to  Father  Nerinckx,  for  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  aid  and  direct  its  progress.  He  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  permanency  and  growth  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,  and  one  of  the  maxims  he 
most  strongly  impressed  on  the  sisters  was :  “Do  not 
forsake  Providence,  and  He  will  never  forsake  you.” 
Yet  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  Providence  helps 
only  those  who  show  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  try¬ 
ing  to  help  themselves.  He  and  the  sisters  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this  by  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy, 
by  doing  their  own  work  as  far  as  they  could,  and  by 
using  every  honest  means  of  adding  to  their  slender 
income.  The  sisters  cut  their  own  firewood,  planted 
and  cared  for  their  garden  and  a  part  of  their  fields, 
attended  to  their  cows,  their  chickens,  and  did  all  the 
ordinary  choring  found  on  a  small  farm.  They  also 
spun  and  wove  for  themselves  and  others,  and  in  this 
way  were  enabled  to  live. 

But  a  mere  living  was  not  enough;  they  must 
grow,  and  their  work  must  be  extended.  For  this 
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they  needed  new  quarters,  and  these  would  entail 
an  outlay  far  beyond  their  present  means.  Father 
Nerinckx,  too,  was  badly  in  need  of  funds,  for  he  was 
building  churches  in  his  new  missions,  and  all  of  them 
demanded  money  from  him.  In  his  distress  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Belgium  and  there  appeal¬ 
ing  to  his  friends  and  others  in  person,  knowing  that 
the  assistance  he  needed  would  be  given  to  him  there. 

He  laid  the  matter  before  Bishop  Flaget,  who  saw 
the  good  to  come  from  it,  but,  we  are  told :  “The  pro¬ 
posed  departure  of  Mr.  Nerinckx  for  Europe  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  Loretto  Society,  gave  him  no 
little  uneasiness.  He  could  not  hope  to  supply  the 
place  of  this  courageous  missionary,  and  he  according¬ 
ly  induced  him  to  defer  his  departure  for  three  years.” 

The  postponement  of  his  trip  was  a  necessary  dis¬ 
appointment  and  it  did  not  discourage  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx.  He  put  into  the  new  establishment  all  the 
ready  money  he  himself  possessed,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  people  to  help  the  school,  which  was  bound  to  do 
so  much  good  for  themselves  and  their  children.  The 
sisters  also  applied  what  little  means  they  possessed 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  Superior,  Dear  Mother  Ann 
Rhodes,  turned  over  to  Father  Nerinckx  her  personal 
belongings  and  a  negro  slave  for  the  total  sum  of  $250. 
In  doing  this  she  could  help  her  community,  and  ful¬ 
fil  her  vow  of  poverty,  which  forbade  her  to  hold  any¬ 
thing  as  her  own  individual  property.  This  negro  is 
most  probably  the  one  whom  Father  Nerinckx  sold  for 
$450,  and,  no  doubt,  applied  the  money  to  the  needs  of 
the  Society.  The  deed  of  sale  of  these  things  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  document,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Ann 
Rhodes,  of  the  County  of  Washington  and  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  divers  good  causes,  and  valuable  con- 
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siderations  me  hereunto  moving,  and  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  me  in  hand  paid, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  also 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  procured,  to  be  paid 
on  the  first  day  of  November  ensuing  the  date  hereof 
by  the  Revd.  Charles  Nerinckx  of  the  aforesaid 
County  and  State,  have  bargained,  sold  and  delivered, 
and  by  these  presents  do  bargain,  sell  and  deliver  pos¬ 
session  to  the  said  Charles  Nerinckx  a  negro  man- 
slave  named  Tom,  to  him,  his  heirs,  etc.  forever.  And 
the  said  Ann  Rhodes  also,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  hand  paid  to  me  by  the 
said  Revd.  Charles  Nerinckx,  do  bargain,  sell  and  de¬ 
liver  the  following  personal  property,  to-wit:  one 
bedstead,  bed  and  furniture,  two  spinning  wheels,  all 
her  wearing  apparel,  together  with  her  household  and 
kitchen  furniture.  And  the  said  Ann  Rhodes,  for  her¬ 
self,  her  heirs,  etc.  warrants  to  defend  the  right  and 
title  of  the  said  negro  Tom  and  personal  estate  to 
the  said  Charles  Nerinckx  and  his  heirs  against  the 
claims  of  all  and  every  person  or  persons  whatso¬ 
ever  claiming  the  same  by,  through  or  under  her  heirs 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

■  “In  witness  whereof  the  said  Ann  Rhodes  hath 
hereto  set  her  hand  and  seal  the  27th  day  of  August, 
1812. 

“Teste : 

“James  Flanagan.” 

“Austin  Flanagan.” 

The  plan  of  the  new  convent  as  devised  by  Father 
Nerinckx  consisted  of  a  large  central  court  extending 
back  from  the  road,  having  a  cross  planted  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  it,  and  the  buildings  distributed  on  three  sides. 
The  first  building  to  the  right  upon  entering  the  court 
was  the  school.  Next  to  this  came  the  chapel  and 
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convent,  and  a  third  building  for  kitchen  and  dining 
room  completed  the  right  side.  To  the  left  his  own 
house  was  nearest  the  road,  his  kitchen  adjoined  it, 
and  a  third  building  for  an  infirmary,  work  room  or 
guest  house,  as  occasion  might  require,  completed 
this  row.  Facing  the  entrance,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
court,  was  a  building  for  servants  when  they  should 
have  any.  Stables  and  outhouses  were  placed  in  the 
rear  of  these  at  convenient  places  and  distances. 

The  appeal  that  Father  Nerinckx  made  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  did  not  arouse  much 
enthusiasm,  and  brought  in  very  little  assistance.  The 
sisters  spent  their  first  winter  in  their  little  uncom¬ 
fortable  cabins,  and  there,  on  December  11th,  Ann 
Rhodes,  the  first  Dear  Mother  breathed  her  last,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  her  a  wonderful  example  of  patience  in  suf¬ 
fering,  of  sacrifices  in  poverty,  and  of  humility  in  of¬ 
fice.  Father  Nerinckx  consoled  his  sorrowing  children 
by  recalling  to  them  her  holy  life  and  its  happy  end¬ 
ing,  and  telling  them  that  they  now  had  a  mother  who 
would  assist  them  with  her  prayers  above. 

Sister  Mary  Rhodes  was  chosen  to  succeed  her  in 
the  office  of  Superior  and  the  work  went  on.  In  the 
building  of  the  new  convent  the  sisters  took  a  part, 
as  one  of  the  early  sisters  related  to  those  of  a  later 
date,  that  “they  all  willingly  undertook  humiliating 
work  whenever  their  temporal  wants  required  any 
such  labor  to  be  done.  In  this  their  humble  Father 
gave  them  a  most  admirable  example.  He  industrious¬ 
ly  took  part  with  them  in  every  kind  of  hard  work, 
spending  whatever  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
ministerial  duties  chopping  wood,  rolling  logs,  burn¬ 
ing  brush,  clearing  the  ground  to  plant  corn,  etc. 
His  watchful  eye  was  everywhere.  Often  would  he 
be  seen  with  hammer,  nails,  or  other  tools  in  hand, 
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fixing  doors,  mending  fences  and  gates,  and  always 
bareheaded,  the  sun  beating  down  on  his  bald  pate.” 

While  this  work  was  going  on  Father  Nerinckx  did 
not  neglect  his  missionary  duties.  Rather,  was  he 
more  occupied  with  them  than  before,  The  Rev.  Guy 
Ignatius  Chabrat  was  ordained  at  Christmas,  1811, 
but  Father  O’Flynn  grew  feeble  and  retired  from  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Captain 
Wickham  of  Bardstown,  and  both  Bishop  Flaget  and 
Father  Badin  went  to  Baltimore  in  1812,  remaining 
absent  during  nine  months,  and  leaving  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  as  the  only  experienced  missionary  in  Kentucky. 

* 

During  these  years  he  built  several  churches,  the 
first  of  which  was  St.  Bernard’s  on  Casey  creek  in  Adair 
county ;  then  came  St.  James’  on  the  BigClifty,  a  church 
that  since  has  been  called  St.  Paul’s.  St.  Augustine’s  in 
Grayson  county  was  another  chapel  he  built,  and  St. 
Ignatius’  in  Hardin  county,  which  at  a  later  period 
received  the  name  of  St.  John’s.  In  Hardinsburg  he 
built  St.  Rumold’s  and  named  it  after  the  Cathedral 
of  Mechlin,  where  he  first  exercised  the  sacred  min¬ 
istry.  It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Romuald’s.  St. 
Anthony  Abbot’s  was  under  way  at  this  time,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  in  Union  county.  All 
these  may  date  their  origin  as  early  as  1812,  as  they 
are  referred  to  by  Father  Nerinckx  in  a  statement 
made  this  year,  and  published  lower  down  in  this 
chapter. 

His  station  of  St.  Hubert’s  was  as  yet  without  a 
church,  but  in  1813  the  town  of  Lebanon  was  laid  out 
by  Benedict  Spalding,  and  four  acres  of  ground  set 
aside  for  the  church.  Mr.  Spalding  was  the  uncle  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  and  he 
named  the  town  on  account  of  the  many  cedars  that 
grew  in  the  vicinity;  they  suggested  the  cedars  of 
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Lebanon.  The  county  was  Washing-ton  until  1834, 
when  the  southern  half  of  it  was  formed  into  the  new 
county  of  Marion. 

Father  Nerinckx  said  mass  at  Lebanon  during 
these  years,  but  he  began  his  new  brick  church  of  St. 
Hubert  only  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1817, 
and  it  was  not  entirely  completed  until  1820.  It  was 
in  use  before  that  date,  for  Father  Nerinckx  in  1820 
tells  his  Belgian  friends  that  he  had  given  to  it  vest¬ 
ments,  a' chalice,  a  clock  for  the  steeple,  and  a  paint¬ 
ing  and  relics  of  St.  Hubert.  He  left  Kentucky  for 
Europe  about  the  first  of  the  year,  and  must  have 
given  these  things  the  previous  year. 

But  Father  Nerinckx  did  not  accomplish  all  these 
works  without  his  troubles.  He  had  advertised  the 
western  part  of  Kentucky,  and  many  families  were 
moving  into  the  “New  Tract,”  as  it  was  called.  To 
make  things  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  new 
settlers  Father  Nerinckx  began  collections  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  building  churches  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  locations  in  his  large  district.  Some  dissatisfied 
individuals,  and  probably  they  were  ones  who  had 
done  very  little  themselves,  as  the  greatest  meddlers 
are  generally  such,  began  to  complain  of  Father 
Nerinckx,  and  to  accuse  him  of  misappropriating  the 
funds.  They  said  he  had  made  great  promises  when 
collecting  money,  but  had  done  nothing.  He  had 
promised  them  churches,  and  a  nunnery  and  school, 
and  the  promises  were  not  realized.  Father  Nerinckx 
had  been  working  among  them  since  1810,  and  in  the 
beginning  he  did  have  the  hope  of  establishing  a  Sister¬ 
hood  and  school  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  complaints  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  ardor 
of  those  Catholics  who  were  well  disposed  to  help 
him  in  his  different  works.  His  subscriptions  fell  off, 
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and  those  who  had  subscribed  were  not  disposed  to 
pay  what  they  had  promised.  At  this  juncture  Father 
Nerinckx  issued  a  statement,  and  made  a  new  appeal 
in  the  following  language: 

“To  the  Catholics  and  Others  Whom  It  May  Concern 

“Visible  proofs  exist,  and  repeated  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  employment  of  the  offerings  made 
by  the  well-wishers  for  the  success  of  my  undertakings 
for  the  benefit  of  religion,  the  improvement  of  the 
Catholics  who  have  moved,  or  are  about  to  move  to 
those  parts  mentioned  in  a  former  Prospectus  of  mine. 
An  unfavorable  rumor,  spread  through  ignorance, 
avarice  or  malice,  that  the  subscription  had  failed,  did 
operate  to  reduce  the  subscription,  that  started  well, 
to  a  very  small  affair  compared,  I  will  not  say  with 
the  plans  proposed,  but  with  the  work  that  has  really 
been  done  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and  in  other 
improvements  of  that  nature,  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  Prospectus.  Casey’s  creek,  Clifty,  Hardinsburg, 
Union,  and  other  places  are  existing  evidences  of  my 
assertion. 

“A  nunnery  and  school  were  projects,  still  un¬ 
fulfilled  I  agree,  but  I  hope  not  through  my  neglect. 
I  protest  that  my  sincere  wish  is  now,  as  it  was  at  the 
time,  to  go  and  live  in  those  very  places,  however  ill- 
qualified  a  subject  I  may  be,  and  endeavor  to  the  best 
of  my  power  to  fulfil  my  promises  to  a  jot,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  failure  of  the  main  bulk  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“In  the  meantime,  Providence,  whose  ways  are 
oftentimes  different  from  the  ways  of  men,  seems  to 
have  unexpectedly  manifested  a  design  of  ordaining 
that  the  very  object  of  our  desire,  a  nunnery  and  a 
school,  should  be  erected  under  our  very  eyes  in  our 
present  neighborhood.  The  fact  is,  a  long-desired  in- 
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stitution  for  the  education  of  young  girls  is  begun  by 
the  lately  established  “Little  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Mary  under  the  Cross  of  Jesus,”  in  the  congregation 
of  St.  Charles,  Hardin’s  creek,  at  their  place  called 
Loretto.  The  school  is  growing  rapidly,  and  receives 
children  of  every  denomination.  The  pupils  are  in¬ 
structed  by  two  sisters  of  the  Society,  and  rules  are 
strictly  observed.  We  will  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  praises  of  the  institution — the  testimony  of  the 
pupils,  the  approbation  of  parents  and  competent 
judges  of  all  denominations,  Catholic  and  otherwise, 
besides  the  eagerness  and  the  number  of  those  who 
wait  for  the  moment  when  they  also  may  be  received, 
are  unexceptional  recommendations. 

“Reading,  writing,  neddlework,  etc.,  sound  moral¬ 
ity  and  Christian  politeness  make  up  the  sum  of  the  in¬ 
struction  received  from  the  Society.  With  the  view  and 
desire  of  doing  as  much  good  as  possible  the  Society 
evidences  its  good  will  and  generosity  by  placing  the 
terms  at  the  uncommonly  low  figure  of  $5.00  a  year  for 
schooling,  of  which  only  one  is  required  to  be  paid  in 
cash.  Interns,  or  boarders,  are,  however,  required  to 
find  themselves — that  is,  to  provide  for  bedding,  wash¬ 
ing  victuals,  etc.  None  will  be  admitted  for  less  than 
three  months.  No  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  but  all  will  submit  to  the  rules  of  the 
school.  Needy  orphans  will  be  taken,  as  far  as  means 
will  permit,  without  charge.  One  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  without  cost  -if  sufficiently  qualified  for 
it.  The  same  Society  will  in  time  provide  -an  asylum 
or  -shelter  for  old  age,  decrepit  -and  useless  slaves,  and 
as  far  as  their  poor  condition  will  permit,  the  sisters 
will  give  every  care  and  assistance  to  their  sick  and 
distressed  fellow  creatures. 
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“Tihe  work  has  been  begun  on  a  little  piece  of 
land  bought  by  the  sisters,  where  the  housing  is  not 
only  bad  but  entirely  insufficient,  and  as  it  is  situated 
in  a  congregation  under  my  charge,  I  have,  by  the 
request  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  undertaken  to  assist 
in  arranging  for  its  needs,  its  buildings,  etc.  I  trust 
the  neighboring  congregations  will  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  present  wants  of  this  newly  organized  Society 
and  school.  The  good  it  will  do  cannot  fail  to  repay 
with  accumulated  interest  the  slight  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  asked  of  you  at  present  for  building  a  roomy 
and  sufficient  house,  and  providing  other  necessaries. 
I  myself,  besides  my  labors  and  very  marked  hard¬ 
ships,  made  a  sacrifice  of  $400  cash  to  carry  on  this 
work  so  necessary  to  the  religious  and  public  good.  I 
hope  I  will  find  many  generous  imitators  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  congregations,  and  I  trust  that  the  old  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  paid  up  and  a  new  list  generously 
patronized.  All  should  feel  equally  desirous  of  help¬ 
ing  us  in  this  important  business,  undertaken  for  their 
great  interest  without  the  least  profit  to  ourselves. 

“Mr.  Vincent  Gates  has  been  requested  to  take  the 
names  of  subscribers  and  well-wishers. 

“C.  NERINCKX. 

“Dated  the  2nd  day  of  October,  1812.” 

“P.  S. — I  wish  to  complete  the  big  house  and  have 
it  ready  for  occupancy  about  next  Christmas,  if  the 
subscriptions  succeed.  There  are  already  thirty  or 
forty  scholars,  and  if  the  housing  were  sufficient  fully 
double  that  number  would  daily  frequent  the  school.” 

This  explanation  set  him  right  before  the  public, 
and  his  appeal  for  help  was  responded  to  by  many. 
As  money  was  scarce  most  of  those  who  subscribed 
paid  their  subscription  in  produce,  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
pork,  wool,  etc.  The  work  on  the  new  build- 
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mgs,  in  consequence,  had  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  buildings  were  of  logs,  and 
thus  most  of  the  material  could  be  prepared  on 
the  spot.  Nails  and  glass  were  the  items  that 
required  cash,  and  sometimes  a  little  was  needed  by  the 
builder.  One  contractor,  Francis  Melton  of  Washington 
county,  undertook  to  build  “three  double  cabins  of 
sixteen  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  passage  between  them 
of  eight  feet,  to  be  finished  in  a  workmanly  manner, 
and  completed  before  the  end  of  July,  1813, — the  tim¬ 
ber  to  be  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  from  General  Wal¬ 
ton’s  and  other  willing  neighbors’  land— Charles 
Nerinckx  to  pay  for  the  work  sixty  dollars  in  cash, 
and  sixty  dollars  in  trade  rated  at  the  common  trade 
price,  the  goods  to  be  delivered,  beginning  March  1st, 
at  Mr.  Charles  Hayden’s  on  Pottinger’s  creek.” 

The  people  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  were 
probably  satisfied  that  Father  Nerinckx  was  doing  the 
best  he  could,  as  we  hear  no  more  complaints  from 
them.  If  it  was  not  among  them  that  the  first  nunnery 
and  school  were  established  as  he  intended,  it  was  not 
ihis  fault,  but  they  did  not  give  up  their  desire  for 
these  blessings.  The  fulfilment  of  their  wish  was 
granted  to  them  in  1823,  when  Father  Nerinckx  sent 
six  sisters  and  Mother  Agnes,  formerly  Miss  Ann 
Hart  of  Breckinridge  county,  to  open  the  school  and 
Convent  of  Mt.  Carmel  at  St.  Anthony’s  church  in  the 
same  county. 

But  the  Devil  was  not  yet  willing  to  allow  Father 
Nerinckx  to  pursue  his  work  in  peace.  Ordinary 
people  may  plan  and  prosecute  their  plans  without  let 
or  hindrance,  but  if  a  saint,  through  zeal  or  by  in¬ 
spiration,  attempts  to  carry  out  a  good  work,  the  Evil 
One  is  up  in  arms  at  once.  He  fears  the  results  of 
such  works  begun  through  supernatural  motives  and 
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carried  on  with  holy  and  persevering  intentions,  and 
the  galling  part  of  it  is,  that  he  uses  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  apparently  good  people  to  compass  his  ends.  Once 
before,  it  is  said,  the  plan  of  Father  Nerinckx  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  convent  was  defeated  by  the  very  ones  it  was 
intended  to  benefit.  Here  again  it  was  the  would-be- 
friends  who  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  At  one  time 
it  was  pretended  sympathy  for  the  sisters,  who  were 
pictured  as  'living  a  lingering  death,  through  excessive 
piety,  overwork,  and  underfeeding.  The  older  sisters 
used  to  tell  of  this  misplaced  sympathy  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  sympathizers,  their  children,  and 
many  of  their  grandchildren  had  been  regularly  laid 
away  in  their  graves. 

Again  it  was  sarcasm,  and  Father  Nerinckx  was 
ironically  praised  for  ridding  the  country  of  old  maids. 
This  sarcastic  pleasantry  failed  of  its  intended  effect, 
as  facts  were  too  plainly  against  it,  and  then  its  con¬ 
tradictory  was  asserted  in  the  more  serious  accusa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  depriving  the  community  of  its  best 
and  choicest  material  for  its  self-preservation  and  its 
moral  advancement  through  good  mothers.  Such  ac¬ 
cusations  were  absurd,  but  they  became  painful  when 
oft  repeated  and  believed  by  the  unreflecting.  Bishop 
Flaget  heard  of  them,  and  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  come  to  St.  Charles  and  refute  them.  This  he  did 
in  a  sermon  that  was  a  lesson,  and  brought  the  people 
to  their  senses. 

Father  Nerinckx  took  a  great  interest  in  the  school. 
This  was  the  real  work  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  he  urg¬ 
ed  the  best  people  of  his  missions  to  send  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  academy.  The  course  of  study  was  not 
a  very  advanced  one,  but  it  was  as  good  as  could  be 
found  in  any  similar  school,  and  in  addition  it  con¬ 
tained  a  thorough  training  in  religion  for  the  Cath- 
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olics,  and  in  politeness  for  all.  He  was  kind  to  all, 
and  upon  special  occasions,  such  as  the  feast  of  the 
Guardian  Angels,  which  was  also  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  he  had  little  treats  prepared  for  the  sisters 
as  well  as  for  the  children.  It  might  be  only  a  cake  of 
gingerbread,  or  a  few  sweetmeats,  but  these  were 
real  treats  in  those  humble  beginnings,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  given  and  received  made  them 
more  enjoyable  than  latter-day  banquets. 

His  instructions  to  the  sisters  were  solid  and 
practical,  and  mostly  the  reflex  of  Ihis  own  life.  They 
were  strengthened  by  Holy  Scripture,  by  the  sayings 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  masters  of  religious  life,  and 
by  his  own  homely  practical  illustrations.  He  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  hate  sin,  and  urged  regular  confession, 
giving  many  instructions  on  its  practice  and  benefits. 
He  told  them  of  the  great  virtues  common  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  of  those  particular  to  religious, — the  obser¬ 
vance  of  their  vows,  the  obligation  of  silence,  of  order, 
of  employment  of  time,  of  humility,  of  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  rule,  etc.  His  inculcation  of  devotion  to  our 
Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  is  already 
noted,  but  he  recommended  to  his  teachers  a  special 
devotion  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  for  the  grace  of  teach¬ 
ing  well.  He  impressed  upon  them  their  duties  to¬ 
wards  their  pupils,  their  benefactors,  and  toward  each 
other.  In  their  duties  he  exhorted  them  to  be  prompt, 
assiduous  and  watchful ;  to  be  economical  in  temporals 
and  careful  of  all  property;  to  be  neat  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  in  their  persons,  yet  simple  to  plain¬ 
ness  as  became  their  poverty ;  to  be  careful  of  fires  and 
lights,  and  provident  of  repairs,  saving  of  tools  and 
implements  of  work,  having  a  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place.  He  forbade  the  possession 
of  useless  dogs,  and  advised  that  cats  and  chickens 
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should  be  kept  out  of  the  house,  and  in  places  where 
God  intended  they  should  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  created. 

In  his  instructions  he  was  very  minute,  for  he  had 
no  traditions  or  customs  to  help  him,  and  everything 
in  the  new  life  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  very  founda¬ 
tion.  He  was  very  strict  in  his  injunctions,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  knew  that  he  was  accounted  hard 
and  severe,  but  that  he  was  not  more  so  than  their  rules 
called  for.  Yet  he  was  kind,  and  called  them  his  “little 
children,”  and  in  fact  many  of  them  were  scarcely  more 
than  little  children  when  they  came  to  him,  and  they 
came  frotn  all  sorts  of  homes,  some  of  them  very  primi¬ 
tive  even  for  pioneers.  Many  of  them  had  practically 
no  instruction  in  religion  until  they  came  there,  and 
they  needed  the  instruction  and  direction  which  we 
may  now  think  was  so  unusually  and  so  unnecessarily 
detailed.  And  the  practices,  the  penances,  the  chapter 
of  faults,  the  rules  of  dress,  and  of  action  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  and  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  of  work 
and  study,  and  the  mortification  did  not  bear  so  sen¬ 
sitively  and  severely  upon  those  who  were  thus  train¬ 
ed  and  educated  to  them.  It  was  not  as  if  we  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  do  like  things.  Present  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  molds  in  which  we  can  set  and  mea¬ 
sure  and  judge  the  actions  and  customs  of  men  and 
women  in  the  pioneer  times  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

But  if  Father  Nerinckx  was  strict  he  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  weakness  of  their  physical  nature.  He 
was  careful  not  to  overload  it,  and  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  he  sought  to  relieve  their  burdens.  Thus 
to  help  them  with  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping  he 
sent  them  some  new  and  handy  appliances  for  cook¬ 
ing,  which  he  found  in  Pittsburg  in  1814.  They  were 
called  stoves,  and  cost  him  $100  apiece  besides  the  cost 
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of  transportation.  They  were  the  first  to  be  seen  in 
the  settlement,  and  possibly  the  first  in  all  Kentucky.. 

Nor  was  he  without  his  sense  of  playful  humor.. 
Many  a  time  he  would  do  something  to  amuse  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  is  told  of  him  that  he  would  take  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  to  help  him  gather  up  the  rubbish 
and  haul  it  away  in  a  little  cart.  He  would  help  them 
to  fill  the  cart,  and  while  they  were  tugging  at  it  to 
pull  it  along  he  would  slyly  Insert  ihis  foot  between 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  then  banter  the  little  ones; 
upon  their  inability  to  draw  so  small  a  load.  It  was 
the  amusement  of  innocence,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
saint.  The  children  remembered  even  that  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  spoke  of  it  in  their  old  age,  while  they  ut¬ 
tered  another  invocation  to  him  for  his  goodness  of 
heart. 

The  success  of  his  little  community  was  showing 
itself  in  its  own  growth,  and  in  the  extension  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  school,  and  with  equal  steps  also  grew  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx’s  desire  to  help  it,  both  in  its  needs  and 
in  its  work.  More  room  was  desired  for  the  increasing 
number  of  the  sisters  and  pupils,  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  was  necessary  in  both  branches  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  His  missions  also  needed  the  proper  church 
furnishings,  and  means  were  not  at  hand  to  provide 
any  of  these  things. 

Again  he  thought  of  going  to  Belgium,  and  this 
time  Bishop  Flaget  gave  him  the  coveted  permission, 
promising  to  attend  to  the  mission  himself  as  best 
he  could,  and  to  care  for  the  sisters  and  their  school. 

This  was  in  1814,  and  Father  Nerinckx  set  out  for 
Baltimore.  Arriving  there  he  found  that  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  not  safe,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  English  warships  and  Algerine  pirate  vessels,  both 
of  which  were  scouring  the  seas  for  prizes,  for  the 
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countries  of  both  were  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  return,  which 
he  did  after  a  pleasant  visit  with  Archbishop  Carroll, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  1805.  This  prelate  was 
delighted  to  see  him  and  hear  of  his  labors  and  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  Far  West.  To  other  friends  he  paid 
short  visits,  and  then,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  disap¬ 
pointment,  he  turned  his  face  toward  Kentucky  and 
his  needy  spiritual  children. 

During  this  or  other  short  absences  of  Father 
Nerinckx  some  older  persons  had  been  admitted  among 
the  novices.  This  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  was  no  provision  for  or  against  such 
persons.  The  widow  Morgan  and  the  widow  Ryan 
both  joined,  and  this  gave  Father  Nerinckx  occasion 
to  say :  “Some  old  persons  were  received  while  I  was 
away,  but  this  must  not  be  done  any  more.  Very  old 
or  very  young  persons  are  not  to  be  received.  While 
it  is  true  we  wish  to  do  for  everyone  as  much  as  we 
can,  still  we  cannot  do  everything,  and  the  Society 
must  not  suffer  on  their  account.  There  is  .no  making 
old  people  keep  silence ;  they  cannot  learn  the  rules,  and 
they  always  wish  for  something  special,  which  creates 
a  spirit  of  disunion.” 

However,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Morgan  no  great  harm 
was  done,  for  she  did  not  live  long,  and  a  certain  good 
resulted  from  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  for  her  broth¬ 
er,  Mr.  Vincent  Gates,  soon  afterwards  offered  to  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  his  life-long  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  convent. 

“Being  of  irreproachable  character,”  says  Bishop 
Maes,  “he  readily  obtained  Father  Nerinckx’s  consent 
to  live  in  the  middle  cabin  near  the  garden,  and,  helped 
at  times  by  the  priest,  he  set  to  work  clearing  the  land 
around  the  convent  home,  and  procuring  for  the  sist- 
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ers’  use  the  firewood,  which  up  to  this  time  they  had 
cut  themselves.  A  horse,  the  gift  of  Bishop  Flaget, 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  their  means  of  support,  and 
though  partly  blind,  became  a  valuable  aid  in  haul¬ 
ing  logs  and  in  plowing  up  the  limited  clearings.  Und¬ 
er  the  interested  and  careful  management  of  old  Mr. 
Gates  the  farm  soon  yielded  the  vegetables,  cotton  and 
flax  for  the  use  of  the  house.” 

It  may  be  asked,  what  had  become  of  Father  Ner- 
inckx’s  horse  “Printer”  by  this  time?  In  the 
year  1820  Father  Nerinckx  rode  a  horse  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Father  remarks  that  he 
is  just  the  sort  of  a  horse  for  the  missionary,  as  he 
had  the  staying  qualities  even  if  he  was  blind  in  one 
eye. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


GOES  TO  EUROPE.  —  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  COUNTRYMEN.  — 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICA.  —  OF  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  IN  KENTUCKY.  —  APPEAL  FOR  HELP.  —  GENEROUS 
RESPONSE.  —  CHARACTERISTIC  AND  IMPORTANT  DOCU¬ 
MENTS.  —  SUBJECT  FOR  PAINTER. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  England  and 
the  United  States  at  Ghent  in  Belgium  on  December 
24,  1814,  but  the  war  did  not  actually  end  until  after 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815.  The  news  of 
the  signing  of  articles  of  peace  did  not  reach  the 
armies  in  the  field  until  after  that  time. 

When  assured  that  all  danger  was  past,  Father 
Nerinckx  began  preparations  for  his  long  deferred 
journey.  He  visited  all  of  his  congregations  and  rend¬ 
ered  a  full  statement  of  affairs  to  each  of  them.  It 
might  be  the  end  of  his  ministrations  among  them, 
and  he  would  leave  them  a  clear  record.  With  the 
sisters  also  he'  was  not  less  careful.  His  little  com¬ 
munity  had  shown  itself  to  be  a  living  plant,  rooted 
in  the  soil  and  growing  vigorously.  It  now  numbered 
fifteen,  and  counted  in  its  ranks  members  of  the  most 
prominent  Catholic  families  in  Kentucky,  giving  it  an 
honored  standing  among  the  people.  Spiritually  it 
had  proved  the  wisdom  of  its  founders  and  guides, 
and  now  he  desired  to  have  the  stamp  of  authority 
upon  its  rules.  He  would  take  them  to  Rome  and  lay 
them  before  the  Holy  Father,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
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drew  them  up  carefully  and  in  form,  and  submitted 
them  to  Bishop  Flaget  for  his  sanction. 

Bishop  Flaget  could  ill  spare  him,  but  his  mission 
was  an  important  one,  and  the  other  wants  which  he 
hoped  to  supply  for  the  diocese  were  extreme.  The 
Bishop  made  him  his  personal  representative  before  the 
Court  of  Rome  and  his  authorized  agent  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe,  and  with  many  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  allowed  him  to  depart.  He  left  Kentucky  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1815,  and  proceeded  to  Baltimore 
on  horseback,  and  thence  over  .seas  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  November  following. 

As  soon  as-  he  arrived  in  Belgium  Father  Nerinckx 
prepared  an  address  to  his  countrymen,  which  he  is¬ 
sued  in  pamphlet  form.  He  entitled  it,  “A  Glance  at 
the  Present  Condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion 
in  North  America.”  In  it,  he  says,  he  wishes  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  misstatements  made  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  give  his  countrymen  a  true  pict¬ 
ure  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

* 

“Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  thought  of  going  to 
America,  I  was  told,  and  it  was  in  every  infidel  paper, 
that  the  old  and  honored  religion  of  our  ancestors  did 
not  exist  in  the  country  to  which  I  was  going,  and  it 
would  soon  be  banished  from  the  country  I  was  leaving. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  Pilot  sometimes  seems  to  sleep, 
while  the  little  ship  is  tossed  by  storms  coming  from 
the  depths  of  hell  and  the  neglect  into  which  people  will 
allow  themselves  to  fall,  but  in  never  failing  watchful¬ 
ness  the  all-powerful  Guardian  of  religion  hears  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous,  and  consoles  His  Church  in 
its  most  painful  misfortunes.  Our  faith  tells  us  that 
the  Church,  the  fruitful  Mother  of  Christians,  never 
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labors  in  vain,  but  brings  forth  fruit  that  causes  her  to 
forget  all  her  pains. 

“I  set  out,  August  15,  1804,  and  after  almost  a  year 
of  hardships  and  trials,  I  reached  Bardstown  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  almost  the  very  center  of  the  United  States,  on 
July  2,  1805.  I  had  already  found  in  America  a  Bish¬ 
op,  a  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Theresa,  and  many 
churches,  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  etc.  In  the  Louisiana  Territory  there  were  about 
70,000  Catholics  and  12  priests,  and  about  60  priests 
in  all  the  States,  carrying  on  their  ministry  peace¬ 
fully  and  freely,  but  in  some  of  the  States  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  the  Catholic  religion. 

“Since  then  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore  was  been  made 
an  Archbishop.  He  was  born  in  America  and  is  now 
about  80  years  old.  His  studies  were  made  in  our 
Fatherland,  in  Liege,  in  Bruges,  etc.,  under  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  whose  order  he  was  a  member,  as  was  the 
Bishop  of  Gortyna  of  Georgetown,  his  coadjutor,  al¬ 
though  he  was  never  professed.  Boston  is  also  a  bish¬ 
opric  whose  bishop  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  highest 
worth.  Philadelphia  has  its  bishop,  and  New  York 
has  its  second  one  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  The 
Bishop  of  Bardstown  is  from  the  Mission  House  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  the  Bishop  of  New  Orleans 
from  the  same  Society.  Between  these  Pastors  the 
whole  Church  in  the  United  States  is  divided. 

“The  population  of  the  United  States  is  between 
7  and  8  millions,  and  among  these  there  are  about 
300,000  Catholics,  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French, 
High  and  Low  German  nationality.  I  have  met  but 
four  real  Netherlanders :  two  from  Herenthals,  names 
unknown,  in  Baltimore;  one  from  Ghent,  in  Kentucky, 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  who  came  to  America 
in  the  service  of  the  French  during  the  American  Rev- 
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olution.  He  was  twice  married,  each  time  to  a  non- 
Catholic,  and  his  children  were  not  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  fourth  was  a  Mr.  De  Belen 
residing  at  Pittsburg.  Some  others  are  found,  as  I 
understand,  scattered  through  the  West,  but  in  small 
numbers  ;  the  reason  is  that  the  Netherlands  by  right 
may  be  called  the  garden  spot  of  Europe,  and  the 
Netherlanders  have  no  cause  to  emigrate  to  the  wilfls  of 
America. 

“The  Americans  are  making  great  progress  in 
learning,  in  mechanics,  and  in  commerce,  and  soon  they 
will  be  equals  of  any  nation.  Art  is  yet  young  among 
this  rapidly  growing  people,  but  will  become  better 
when  it  becomes  a  profession.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject. 

“The  very  names  of  America,  and  Columbia  in 
which  the  Capital  city  of  the  nation  is  located,  were 
borrowed  from  Catholics.  The  first  settler  in  Mary¬ 
land  were  Catholics,  and  Lord  Baltimore,  from  whom 
the  beautiful  city  of  Baltimore  is  fitly  named,  was  a 
Catholic,  and  Catholics  form  the  largest  religious, 
society  in  the  State. 

“There  are  two  seminaries  in  America, — one 
at  Baltimore,  another  in  Kentucky,  and  each  diocese 
hopes  to  have  its  own  in  time.  There  are  some  four 
score  priests  on  duty,  of  different  nationalities,  and 
among  them  there  are  20  Jesuits,  12  Sulpiitians,  4 
Dominicans,  2  Augustinians  and  2  Franciscans.  There 
are  three  religious  houses  of  men, — the  Sulpitians  at 
Baltimore,  the  Jesuits  at  Georgetown,  and  the  Domini¬ 
cans  in  Kentucky.  The  Jesuits  have  a  novitiate  at 
Whitemarsh  where  they  have  18  novices,  and  they  are 
going  to  built  another  novitiate  in  Washington.  The 
Trappists  were  not  fortunate  in  their  foundations, 
and  have  returned  to  France. 
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“There  are  various  communities  of  religious  wom¬ 
en, — the  English  Carmelites  in  Maryland,  the  Visi- 
tandines  in  Georgetown,  the  Ursulines  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  at  Emmitsburg,  and  from 
these  a  branch  house  has  been  established  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Another  community  is  begun  in  Kentucky 
on  the  land  that  belongs  to  the  seminary,  and  near 
by  is  The  Little  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Mary  Under 
the  Cross  of  Jesus.  We  may  also  count  among  the 
religious  orders  of  men  the  Apostolines,  lately  estab¬ 
lished  in  Rome  by  His  Holiness,  and  of  whom  a  colony 
will  go  to  America  with  the  newly-consecrated  Bishop 
of  New  Orleans.” 

These  Apostolines  to  whom  Father  Nerinckx  re¬ 
fers,  were  a  community  of  the  Friars  Minors  Conven¬ 
tuals,  to  whom  the  Holy  Father  had  assigned  as  their 
procure  the  church  dei  XII  Santi  Apostoli  in  Rome. 
Bishop  Porro,  the  second  Bishop  of  New  Orleans,  was 
a  member  of  this  community,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Bishop  Dubourg  thought  he  could  secure  some  of  them 
for  his  diocese.  He  did  not  succeed  in  this,  but  he 
secured  a  company  of  Lazarist  Fathers  in  Rome,  who 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Louis  and  established  the  first 
house  of  their  order  in  America  at  the  Barrens  in 
Perry  county,  Missouri. 

Father  Nerinckx  continues : — “There  are  also  sev¬ 
eral  colleges,  namely:  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  George¬ 
town,  which  has  received  the  privileges  of  a  university ; 
another  already  famous,  in  Baltimore,  one  at  Emmits¬ 
burg,  where  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the 
former  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore  is  being  educated, 
and  one  by  the  Dominicans  in  Kentucky.  I  may  also 
include  here  the  Academy  of  Frankfort  in  Kentucky, 
which  has  been  confided  to  a  Catholic  president  named 
O’Hara.  When  I  passed  there  last  September  there 
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were  more  than  170  pupil®  in  it  and  three  Catholic 
sub-teachers. 

“As  I  said  before,  there  are  about  300,000  Catholics 
scattered  over  these  regions,  and  the  reason  wihy  there 
are  not  more  is  not  that  the  old  members  have  fallen 
away  willingly,  but  that  priests  were  lacking  who 
could  seek  out  the  Catholics,  and  keep  in  their  own 
Church  those  who  might  be  led  away  by  other  church¬ 
es.  To  be  frank,  and  I  say  it  with  shame,  some  of 
the  present  servants  of  the  Church,  myself  among 
them,  would  make  more  progress  if  they  had  more  of 
the  zeal  of  a  Xavier,  but  as  these  gifts  depend  on 
God,  I  beg  the  pious  reader  to  join  us  in  prayer  that 
we  may  receive  these  necessary  gifts  in  their  fulness. 
These  countries  have  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
priests  who  sought  themselves  rather  than  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  to  their  great  shame,  have  lived  without 
any  great  care  for  God  or  their  neighbor. 

“There  are  also  many  Indians  who  have  received 
the  light  of  faith  through  the  Jesuits.  I  had  the  con¬ 
solation  of  baptizing  some  of  their  children,  and  of 
giving  the  Holy  Sacraments  to  an  aged  woman  of  the 
Loup  tribe  in  sickness.  They  have  no  priest  at  present 
but  are  very  anxious  for  one.  More  than  10,000  of 
them  are  in  the  district  of  the  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

“The  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Kentucky  is  of 
wonderful  extent.  It  'Comprises  the  State  of  Kentucky 
which  has  40,000  square  miles.  Its  last  census  gave 
it  406,000  inhabitants.  Also  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  is  about  as  large  as  Kentucky,  and  has  261,000 
people ;  the  State  of  Ohio  with  43,000  square  miles  and 
230,000  inhabitants;  Michigan  Territory  with  35,000 
square  miles  and  4,700  inhabitants ;  Indiana  Territory 
with  37,000  square  miles  and 24,000  inhabitants;  a  strip 
called  Illinois  Territory  with  12,000  inhabitants.  This 
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does  not  include  the  Indians,  whose  number  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  among  whom  there  are  a  few  Catholics. 
Think,  kind  reader,  what  a  vast  diocese  this  must 
make,  and  our  Catholic  brethren  are  scattered  through 
all  these  wilds.” 

*  *  * 

“In  1773  the  first  white  families  came  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  seven  families  in  all.  Before  these  there  were 
only  explorers,  but  notwithstanding  many  died  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  sequel  shows  how  they  increased, 
for  by  the  year  1790  the  population  was  73,000,  and 
in  1792  they  made  a  Constitution  and  became  a  State 
of  the  Union. 

“Thirty  years  ago  the  Catholics  began  to  come  to 
Kentucky.  The  first  priest  who  came  with  them  was 
not  treated  very  well  by  them  and  he  returned  to  Mary¬ 
land.  After  a  time  another  was  sent,  and  he  remain¬ 
ed,  although  his  nearest  clerical  neighbor  was  300 
miles  away.  Ten  years  ago  I  came,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  Trappists  and  Dominicans  followed,  and 
about  six  years  lated  we  received  a  Right  Rev.  Bishop. 

“When  I  came  to  Kentucky  there  were  in  all  four 
or  five  very  small  churches,  and  all  the  Catholics  were 
served  by  one  single  priest.  Now  Kentucky  has  a 
Bishop,  who  has  a  seminary  of  12  theologians,  of  whom 
one  is  a  deacon,  one  a  subdeacon,  and  nearly  all  the 
others  are  tonsured.  The  president  of  the  seminary 
is  a  Sulpitian,  and  the  report  is  that  he  has  been  named 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  seminary  and  the  diocese. 

“Kentucky,  where  the  Bishop  and  most  of  his 
priests  live,  contains  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics, 
who  may  be  set  down  at  about  14,000.  Tennessee  has 
no  priest,  but  the  Catholics  of  Knoxville,  at  one  time 
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the  Capital  of  the  State,  have  lately  asked  two  or 
three  times  for  a  priest.  Ohio  has  no  priest,  but  the 
Dominicans  are  thinking  of  establishing  a  house  of 
their  Order  there.  Michigan  has  one  priest  at  De¬ 
troit.  Indiana,  in  which  Post  Vincennes  is  located,  has 
a  great  number  of  Catholics,  but  no  priest.  It  was 
formerly  a  station  of  the  Jesuits,  who  also  in  their 
journeys  worked  among  the  savages.  The  govern¬ 
ment  gives  $200  yearly  to  the  priest  to  attend  this  mis¬ 
sion.  It  was  while  I  was  visiting  there  that  Governor 
Harrison  told  the  following  incident: 

“The  Indians  had  the  custom  of  coming  once  a  year 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  government  in  the  person 
of  the  Governor.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  an  In¬ 
dian,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  Bad  Man  of 
the  tribe,  if  he  had  always  been  as  wicked  as  now?  He 
answered,  no,  but  when  he  was  a  young  man,,  a  man 
clothed  in  a  black  gown  poured  water  on  his  head,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  that  he  was  good.  This  made  us 
think  that  a  long  time  ago  he  might  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  by  a  Jesuit. 

“Illinois  Territory  has  several  thousand  Catholics, 
mostly  French,  and  two  priests,  one  of  whom  is  more 
than  70  years  old.  The  whole  number  of  priests  in 
this  diocese  is  12,  including  the  Bishop,  and  of  these 
several  are  prevented  by  other  occupations  from 
working  on  the  missions.  Only  two  of  the  priests  are 
less  than  45  years  of  age. 

“Four  Dominicans  came  and  established  a  new 
province.  Their  number  is  increased  by  four  Ameri¬ 
cans,  all  of  whom  have  made  their  profession  and 
are  being  prepared  for  holy  orders.  They  have  also 
a  school  for  students,  and  attend  various  missions. 
They  have  built  a  beautiful  church  and  part  of  a  con¬ 
vent,  which  they  will  finish  as  soon  as  means  will 
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permit.  I  have  already  spoken  of  a  community  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  on  the  land  of  the  seminary,  and  of 
another  called  The  Society  of  Mary,  or  The  Friends 
of  Mary,  at  a  place  called  Little  Loretto. 

“There  are  more  than  twenty  churches  in  all,  some 
of  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  the  churches  of  Lexington,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Danville,  and  the  chapel  of  the  seminary,  all  of 
which  are  built  of  brick.  The  places  where  mass  is 
read  and  the  people  served  are  so  numerous  that  the 
saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated  would  make  a  long 
litany. 

“Here  let  the  reader  thing  of  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  in  His  watchfulness  over  His  Church. 
Let  him  consider  that  the  great  and  powerful  God, 
almost  alone,  has  in  ten  years  built  up  a  great  and 
almost-  entirely  new  Church  in  a  very  wilderness,  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  when  the  head  of  the  Church 
on  earth  is  in  the  hands  of  persecutors,  and  the  Church 
herself,  in  all  the  gatherings  of  her  enemies,  is  with 
hellish  glee  proclaimed  as  destroyed.  And  by  what 
means  has  this  been  done?  By  the  very  means  used 
to  destroy  her, — that  is  persecution,  for  what  would 
our  holy  religion  be  in  America  today  if  there  had 
been  no  persecution  ? ' 

“Justice  and  gratitude  force  me  to  say  at  least  a 
few  words  of  how  the  mercy  of  God  willed  to  use 
me,  although  I  recognize  how  unworthy  and  unfit  I 
am,  in  His  work,  and  I  know  that  what  I  did  was  the 
work  of  God  Himself,  and  the  co-operation  of  my 
kind  and  generous  countrymen  in  my  Fatherland. 
My  own  lack  of  talents  and  qualifications  for  the 
missions  filled  me  with  shame,  and  at  my  return  from 
every  mission  journey  the  thought  came  to  me  to 
take  to  flight,  until  abandoning  myself  to  the  will  of 
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God  in  Whose  hands  the  poorest  instrument  may  be¬ 
come  useful,  and  aided  by  the  kindness  of  my  pious 
countrymen,  I  undertook  the  building  of  a  church  in 
honor  of  Mary  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  following  a 
promise  I  had  made  before  I  left  my  native  land.  The 
place  now  bears  her  name  and  forms  a  parish  of  100 
families,  and  the  church  is  the  first  in  Kentucky  de¬ 
dicated  to  Mary  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus. 

“My  second  undertaking  was  the  little  church  of 
St.  Clare,  and  the  entire  congregation  at  this  church 
is  about  40  families;  my  third  was  the  church  of  St. 
Bernard;  the  fourth  was  the  church  of  St.  James  in 
a  congregation  30  or  40  families;  the  fifth  was  St. 
Rumold  in  a  congregation  of  about  20  families;  the 
sixth  was  the  oratory  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and  anoth¬ 
er  is  that  of  St.  Barbara.  There  is  also  the  Convent 
of  Loretto,  and  my  cabin  is  built  on  the  same  ground. 
The  church  of  St.  Charles,  and  some  others  with  grave¬ 
yards,  were  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  The  church  of  St. 
Anthony,  Abbot,  is  not  yet  finished,  and  in  three  or 
four  places  new  building  sites  have  been  chosen.  I 
trust  that  the  Lord  and  my  countrymen  will  not  fail 
me  in  my  desire  to  complete  all  these  things  that  re¬ 
main  to  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  our  holy 
religion  in  the  wilderness. 

“Several  of  these  churches  have  nice  tracts  of  land 
lying  around  them,  some  with  four  or  five  hundred 
acres,  but  as  it  is  almost  all  woods,  it  is  as  yet  of  very 
little  value.  In  the  course  of  time  these  lands  will 
furnish  a  very  respectable  support  for  the  church. 

“All  these  churches  are  of  wood,  and  therefore  not 
lasting,  yet  they  are  passably  neat  and  comfortable 
when  they  have  a  good  caretaker.  The  people  that 
I  have  to  attend  are  very  poor  and  not  able  to  build 
stone  churches.  Generally  the  cost  of  one  of  these 
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churches  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Each 
church  has  only  about  60  or  70  dollars  in  cash  to 
provide  for  nails,  glass  etc.  The  workmen  and  their 
help  are  paid  in  grain,  meat  etc.,  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  will  provide  for  ordinarily,  but  the  priest  must 
furnish  the  money  if  he  expects  to  see  the  work  go 
on.  Moreover,  the  priest  must  be  with  the  workmen 
constantly,  and  do  more  of  the  work  than  anyone  else. 

“All  the  churches  already  built  in  my  district  have 
vestments,  at  least  of  one  color,  and  three  have  two 
colors  and  one  has  five.  Most  of  these  vestments 
come  from  the  kindness  of  my  good  countrymen,  and 
the  rest  I  furnished  myself.  There  are  but  few 
chalices  or  paintings  or  candlesticks.  The  paintings 
that  are  in  good  condition  are  distributed  among  all 
the  congregation^  except  two.  When  these  gifts 
came  it  was  like  a  celebration,  and  everyone  exclaim¬ 
ed:  ‘Oh,  how  rich  that  country  must  be!  and  how 
pious  the  people  are !’  I  have  seen  the  Bishop  and  the 
priests  stand  in  wonder  before  them  and  say:  ‘How 
generous  these  people  are!  and  how  strong  their  re¬ 
ligion  must  be!’ 

“There  remain  now  a  few  words  to  be  said  about 
the  little  cloister  under  my  care.  It  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  way.  A  young  woman  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  her  -home  with  her  brother,  and  who  had  no  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  asked  me  if  she  might 
open  a  school  for  little  girls  in  my  congregation  of 
St.  Charles.  I  agreed  to  it  at  once,  and  the  more 
readily  because  it  offered  a  means  of  educating  the 
girls  separated  from  the  boys.  But  I  told  her  that 
the  proprieties  would  seem  to  demand  that  she  should 
have  with  her  another  good  respectable  young  lady. 
A  second  one  offered  herself,  and  then  a  third  and 
a  fourth.  I  thought  then  to  provide  a  more  com- 
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fortable  house  for  them  than  the  miserable  little 
cabin  in  which  they  lived.  I  also  gave  them  a  method 
or  rule  of  living,  and  finally  built  a  convent  for  then. 
With  God’s  help  all  this  was  done  in  two  years,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $2000.  This  was  no  small  task  in 
my  situation. 

“There  are  now  nine  nuns  who  have  made  their 
profession,  but  only  of  simple  vows  until  the  institute 
is  approved  by  the  Bishop.  There  are  also  six  novices 
and  several  postulants.  They  live  in  poverty  and 
silence,  and  their  special  object  and  employment  is 
to  teach  school,  principally  for  poor  orphans,  who, 
like  the  nuns  themselves,  are  taken  free  of  charge 
and  cared  for.  In-  the  school  there  is  no  distinction 
on  account  of  religion,  but  all  must  obey  the  same 
general  rules.  The  nuns  live  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  which  is  weaving,  spinning,  sewing,  etc.,  con¬ 
sequently  all  the  work  is  rather  hard.  They  will 
also  take  care  of  the  sick,  who  are  often  neglected  by 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Young  girls  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  first  communion  will  come  to  them  for 
instructions,  and  in  time  they  may  also  receive  into 
their  houses  those  who  wish  to  do  public  penance  and 
return  to  a  virtuous  life,  a  thing  which  is  not  rare 
in  America.  The  establishment  of  this  society  gave 
unusual  pleasure  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop.  I  have 
many  times  heard  him  say,  when  he  favored  me  with 
a  visit,  as  he  did  frequently  to  rest  from  his  labors 
and  forget  the  trials  and  heartaches  inseparable  from 
high  positions:  ‘Every  time  I  come  here  I  inhale  a 
fragrance  that  remains  with  me  three  weeks.  What 
a  consolation  these  holy  women  are!  What  edifica¬ 
tion  they  give  me!  May  God  be  praised  for  it!  etc., 
There  is  a  new  place  chosen  for  a  second  convent  to 
be  built,  located  about  15  miles  from  the  first. 
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“And  here,  kind  reader,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  situation  in  the  missions,  or  rather  to  the 
missions  under  my  care.  There  are  about  twelve 
parishes,  or  congregations,  which  I  Visit  regularly. 
They  number  over  400  families — that  is,  about  3000 
souls.  The  congregation  of  St.  Bernard  is  about  200 
miles  from  that  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and  my  district 
is  about  70  miles  wide.  It  takes  nearly  six  weeks 
to  make  each  visit  through  it,  and  then  there  are 
many  who  see  the  priest  only  once  a  year.  After 
returning  from  my  trips,  tired  and  worn  out,  I  find 
new  work  waiting  for  me  at  the  convent  and  school. 
I  am  no  longer  young,  but  going  up  towards  my  six¬ 
tieth  year,  and  under  the  circumstances,  my  dear 
countrymen,  do  you  not  think  that  I  have  reason  to 
ask  for  your  continued  help  and  renewed  charity? 

“I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  only  of 
my  own  condition,  without  referring  to  my  fellow- 
workers.  I  assure  you  that  self-love  has  less  to  do 
with  it  than  your  good  will,  for  you  naturally  take 
more  thought  of  one  born  among  you,  and  you  will 
do  more  for  him  when  he  appeals  to  you  personally 
than  you  would  do  for  a  istranger.  Besides,  I  may 
remark  that  our  interests  are  common,  our  work  the 
same,  and  our  needs  identical.  The  Father  of  us  all, 
when  He  asks  us  to  do  good  to  creatures  made  in  His 
image,  has  but  one  aim  in  all  His  undertakings — His 
own  honor  and  glory.  Animated,  then,  by  these 
motives,  and  filled  with  these  thoughts,  I  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  do  violence  to  the  pious  sympathy  and  re¬ 
ligious  sensibilities  of  my  countrymen  by  laying  open 
to  them  our  most  pressing  necessities.  It  was  with 
this  intention  that  I  set  out  willingly  and  confidently 
on  this  journey,  notwithstanding  its  difficulties  and 
hardships. 
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“But  why,  some  may  ask,  do  I  oome  to  those  who, 
in  these  same  circumstances,  have  already  done  so 
much?  Do  not  take  it  ill  df  I  in  my  turn  ask,  and 
why  not  to  a  people  by  far  the  most  pious,  the  most 
generous,  the  most  zealous,  and  perhaps  the  most 
capable  of  all  who  profess  our  holy  religion?  Why 
should  I  not  ask  of  those  among  whom  I  was  born 
and  baptized,  and  who,  I  have  evidence  of  the  fact, 
have  not  blotted  me  out  of  their  memory?  Can  there 
not  be  also,  perhaps,  a  secret  reason  why  the  gifts 
of  the  Netherlanders  are  more  pleasing  to  God  than 
those  of  other  nations?  Are  there  not  such  cases 
where  God  refuses  the  gift  of  one  and  receives  that 
of  another?  Oh  yes,  and  many  of  them,  from  Abel 
down  to  our  tim.p  Can  it  not  be  that  God  has  chosen 
you  in  His  mercy  before  so  many  others,  on  account 
of  your  greater  piety  and  justice,  your  greater  firm¬ 
ness  and  ardor  in  confessing  His  holy  name  and  in 
your  attachment  to  His  holy  religion  ?  Can  it  not  be 
also  that  He  wishes  to  make  you  more  perfect  here 
and  raise  you  to  greater  glory  hereafter,  and  to 
attain  that  end  He  prepares  you  these  occasions?  I 
do  not  speak  here  to  infidels  and  heretics  who  doubt 
and  misunderstand  His  action  and  deny  and  mock 
it,  but  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  bow  with  body 
and  soul  in  obedience  and  thankfulness  before  His 
all-ruling  providence. 

“However,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  I  present  my¬ 
self  in  the  name  of  our  holy  religion,  and  in  the 
name  of  our  very  worthy  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  from 
his  new  diocese  which  is  only  five  years  old,  and  from 
our  helpless  brothers  and  sisters  with  whose  care  I 
am  charged,  in  order  that  you  may  kindly  consider 
and  help  the  work  of  God  just  now  explained  to  you. 

“Do  you  ask  what  kind  of  help  is  needed?  Our 
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Right  Rev.  Bishop  wrote  that  down  in  a  letter  which 
he  sent  me  from  Kentucky,  dated  the  14th  of  Sep- 
ember  j  ust  past.  After  telling  me  of  his  affliction  at 
the  fear  of  losing  the  president  of  his  new  seminary 
by  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Philadelphia  recently 
made  vacant,  he  said:  ‘The  hope  of  your  speedy 
return,  and  of  the  coming  of  a  few  zealous  co-workers 
who  might  kindly  join  you,  alone  sustains  me  now. 
In  the  name  of  God  do  not  deprive  me  of  it,  for  that 
would  be  the  death  of  me.’ 

“In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  which  serves 
as  my  letter  of  authorization,  his  lordship  speaks 
thus:  ‘He  goes  at  this  time  to  the  Court  of  Rome 

as  my  representative,  to  present  my  most  humble 
respects  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  to  give  him  all 
the  details  of  my  diocese  and  my  administration.  As 
my  temporal  resources  are  next  to  nothing,  he  has 
received  very  little'  help  from  me,  and  I  trust  that  the 
clergy  and  zealous  laity  will  come  generously  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  honor  of  religion  and  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  And  as  for  such  things  as  may  contribute 
to  the  decency  and  becomingness  of  divine  worship, 
such  as  chalices,  ciboriums,  missals,  paintings,  statues, 
beads,  etc.,  all  these  objects  are  extremely  precious  and 
will  be  received  with  great  thankfulness.  Books  of  piety 
in  French, — as  the  Christian’s  Manual,  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  books  on  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  sermon 
books  for  young  priests, — these  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  more  than  15,000  French  of  my  diocese,  who 
live  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  This  will  help  me  in 
'Solidifying  my  new  diocese,  where  everything  is  lack¬ 
ing  and  all  has  to  be  created.’ 

“Thus  you  see,  I  need  priests,  or  means  to  educate 
them,  books,  church  vestments,  or  silk  to  make  them, 
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and  for  these  thing’s  so  badly  needed  I  have  come  as 
a  part  of  my  mission.  To  these  I  would  wish  to  add 
also,  the  need  of  a  few  pious  and  zealous  women  who 
would  be  capable  of  rendering  service  in  our  new 
Society  of  Mary,  either  in  teaching  young  girls  and 
orphans,  or  in  working,  or  in  any  other  occupation 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  And  here 
two  important  remarks  may  be  made:  First,  that 
persons  who  find  themselves  thus  disposed,  must  go 
there  with  an  absolute  sense  of  self-denial,  without 
entertaining  any  thoughts  of  self-love,  or  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  agreeable  things.  No,  but 
rather  with  readiness  for  every  sacrifice  that  may 
be  demanded,  having  in  view  only  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  serving  God,  helping  one’s  neighbor 
and  sanctifying  one’s  self.  The  second  remark  is  in 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  journey.  The  expense 
of  this  is  really  great,  and  neither  the  Bishop  nor  I 
can  help  in  this  matter.  Yet,  the  providence  of  God 
Who  gives  the  vocation  will,  we  may  hope,  not  be 
wanting  in  supplying  the  means. 

“The  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  journey  con¬ 
stitute  also  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  God  re¬ 
quires,  and  which  perhaps  we  owe  to  Him.  And 
here  I  would  very  much  like  for  each  one,  in  thinking 
over  the  hardships,  to  remember  that  the  imagination 
and  an  unfounded  fear,  like  a  magnifying  glass,  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  hardships,  and  the  remaining 
third  will  be  easily  overcome  with  God’s  grace  and  a 
special  resolution.  In  reply  to  questions  particular¬ 
ly  asked,  I  will  here  add  that  it  is  the  great  desire  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Kentucky,  the  Jesuits  of  George¬ 
town,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the  present  Bishop 
of  New  Orleans,  and  many  priests  and  lay  people,  and 
they  make  special  request  to  that  effect,  that  priests 
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of  religious  orders  come.  I  believe  that  these  zealous 
priests  could  find  more  means  than  the  cost  of  their 
journey,  and  might,  after  their  arrival,  help  those  al¬ 
ready  there. 

“In  regard  to  my  circumstances  there,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  am  content.  I  do  not  desire  more  than 
I  have,  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  deserve 
more.  My  conditions  are  not  very  far  above  the  ac¬ 
commodations  of  nature.  I  live  in  a  cabin  made  of 
logs  and  clay,  which  has  two  little  rooms  16  feet 
square,  and  cost  me  eleven  guldens.  It  is  covered 
with  a  roof  of  clapboards  which,  during  the  heavy 
rains,  causes  the  master  of  the  house  to  worry  some¬ 
what  about  his  bits  of  furniture.  This  is  what  they 
call  a  Cabin  Roof,  and  must  be  renewed  every  three 
years.  For  three  years  I  have  lived  in  absolute,  but 
I  hope  honorable,  beggary.  The  contributions  of  my 
parishioners  are  very  small,  I  may  say,  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  the  little  that  can  be  spared  is  needed  for 
new  undertakings.  In  many  of  the  stations  that  I 
attend  one  must  literally  bid  farewell  to  beer,  wine, 
fish,  fresh  meat,  and  cloth  such  as  one  buys  in  shops. 
The  people  are  glad  to  have  such  as  they  spin  and 
weave  at  home.  Pork  is  the  food  from  January  first 
to  December  thirty-first  inclusive. 

“I  tell  you  these  .little  things  in  order  that  no  one 
may  be  surprised  if  he  should  find  things  so  after 
his  arrival.  It  pained  me  to  learn  that  one  of  my 
colleagues,  who  went  to  America  as  I  did,  complain¬ 
ed  that  he  had  never  thought  of  finding  things  as  he 
did  find  them.  For  this  reason,  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  as  clear  and  sincere  in  my  letters  as  possible. 
Anyway,  no  one  need  to  be  very  much  frightened, 
as  you  may  observe  that,  with  God’s  help,  I  am  alive 
after  all  these  things,  and  perhaps  in  as  good  health 
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as  those  who  have  been  better  cared  for.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  all  the  places  even  in  those  wilds 
are  not  quite  so  trying  and  painful.  I  -dare  say  that 
the  life  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war,  the  life  of  the 
-sailor,  and  the  life  of  the  missionary  are  the  three 
hardest  in  which  the  human  race  can  labor.  But 
the  soldier  often  gets  his  discharge,  the  sailor  may 
make  ihis  fortune  and  retire  to  comfort,  while  the 
trials  of  the  missionary  end  only  with  his  death.  Yet 
the  missionary  can  wipe  away  his  sweat  and  tears  with 
the  hope  of  an  everlasting  reward,  which  is  seldom 
the  aim  of  the  other  two.  But  as  you  have  perhaps 
noticed  that  we  are  rather  primitively  and  plainly 
installed  there,  I  want  to  say  that  our  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  makes  himself  so  comfortable  in  my  poor  hut 
and  little  rooms  that  he  comes  quite  often  to  visit  me, 
and  enjoys  himself  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Even 
more, — in  my  absence  he  performs  all  the  duties  that 
I  would  have  to  fulfill  if  I  were  at  home. 

“But  your  astonishment  will  cease  when  I  assure 
you  that  he  is  a  true  Bishop,  a  follower  of  the  great 
Apostle  and  a  lover  of  the  apostolic  life.  He  is  a 
missionary,  and  does  all  the  work  of  a  missionary. 
He  takes  care  of  his  own  horse,  feeds  him,  cleans 
him,  saddles  him,  and  rides  alone  through  the  woods, 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  even  riding  whole  nights  in  search  of  his 
flock,  suffering  poverty  -and  want  in  addition  to  all 
the  difficulties  -and  trials  that  belongs  to  his  office  as 
Bishop.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  missionary 
ought  to  be  looking  for  excuses  in  the  face  of  such  an 
example  by  the  Bishop?  Do  we  not  see  men  labor¬ 
ing  and  -suffering  everywhere,  in  the  cities,  in  the 
country,  on  the  seas  and  in  the  deserts,  and  of  the 
great  -mass  of  them  hardly  one  looks  to  eternity  for 
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a  .moment’s  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  and  how 
can  we  be  of  so  little  faith  that  we  cannot  bear  the 
universal  hardship  for  an  eternal  reward,  and  which 
they  undergo  for  nothing?  Even  weak  women  under¬ 
go  it  with  joy  and  hasten  to  it  when  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  ealled  in  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  reward 
which  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  faith  as  by  a  finger. 

“I  have  not  spoken  of  the  special  advantages 
which  the  Church  will  bring  to  those  wilds,  but  I 
am  confident  that  future  times  will  reap  them,  and 
I  may  have  already  been  too  long  for  one  time.  And 
now,  if  any  should  be  inclined  to  assist  us  and  help 
along  our  undertakings  for  the  love  of  God  and  re¬ 
ligion,  although  hard  times  and  poverty  have  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  show  much  generosity,  yet  re¬ 
ligion  has  not  forsaken  the  poor,  as  her  enemies 
falsely  say, — should  any  then,  I  say,  find  themselves 
disposed  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  so  humiliated  in 
the  Old  World  to  co-operate  in  building  it  up  in  the 
New  World,  with  their  labor  and  their  mite,  like  the 
poor  widow  they  will  easily  find  a  way  do  it. 

“I  desire  to  inform  pious  and  zealous  priests  and 
women  whom  God  may  inspire,  that  if  God  spares 
my  life  and  health,  I  intend  to  begin  my  journey  to 
Rome  early  in  the  spring,  or  perhaps  in  the  winter  if 
circumstances  permit.  After  this  journey  I  shall 
have  a  few  other  little  affairs  to  arrange  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  so  that  I  may  expect  to  return  to  America  the 
following  autumn,  or  the  spring  afterwards,  which  sea¬ 
son  is  more  favorable,  as  the  sea  is  less  dangerous, 
and  the  summer  is  more  pleasant  time  to  make  the 
journey  over  land  to  Kentucky. 

“May  God  grant  His  best  blessings  to  our  feeble 
efforts,  and  may  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  them 
crowned  with  success.  Our  consolation  is  in  the  up- 
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rightness  of  our  intentions,  and  the  joyful  realization 
of  God’s  most  loving  pleasure. 

“C.  NERINCKX,  M.  A. 

“P.  S.  I  would  have  my  interested  readers,  whose 
pious  feelings  may  have  been  moved  by  what  I  have 
printed  here,  especially  notice  how  closely  this  young 
American  Church,  and  these  congregations  of  white, 
black,  and  red  Catholics,  are  bound  to  our  pious  Neth¬ 
erlands,  from  which,  in  great  part,  they  have  received 
their  first  instructions  in  religion,  the  means  to  build 
their  first  churches  and  decorate  their  altars,  and  to 
found  the  first  religious  institutions  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  Christian  perfection  and  show  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  paths  to  eternal  happiness  and  the  means  of 
civilized  and  social  life.  How  closely,  I  say  again, 
these  new  people  are  bound  to  our  own  religious  Neth¬ 
erlands. 

“But  not  less  sensible  and  touching — yes,  filled  with 
inexpressible  consolation  the  thought  musjt  be  to  you 
when  you .  realize  your  happiness  at  having  assisted 
this  truly  great  work,  or  provided  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment.  .  .  .We  have  seen  the  sea  covered  for 
years  with  a  world  of  men,  treasures  have  been  spent, 
the  earth  has  many  times  been  made  sick  with  the 
gore  of  battles,  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  were 
spared  that  the  glory  of  mortals  might  be  enhanced, 
temporal  advantages  gained,  imaginary,  passing  and 
false  happiness  reached,  which  enjoyed  for  short  or 
long,  do  not  in  the  end  differ  from  real  miseries.  The 
heaping  up  of  gold,  the  gaining  of  a  name,  of  a  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  was  the  only  motive  for  all  this  tumult  and 
slaughter,  which  have  swept  many  and  great  fortunes 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  there  from  all  these 
treasures  the  value  of  one  single  mite  that  has  gone 
for  the  glory  of  God?  Has  one  soul  been  won  for 
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heaven,  or  one  nation  made  happier?  Are  there  any 
savages  orought  to  civilization,  or  any  knowledge 
given  of  the  only  real  happiness  that  man  can  gain 
in  this  life? 

“ . . .  .  Napoleon  destroyed  Christianity  and  brought 
upon  mankind  all  that  can  be  called  by  the  name  of 
misery.  For  this  he  could  find  millions  of  men,  ar¬ 
mies,  legions  of  honor,  etc.,  and  shall  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  find  no  one  to  defend  it,  no  one  to  help 
it  on?  Who  would  not  be  willing  to  assist  in  saving 
religion  from  -such  a  reproach?” 

The  original  of  this  document,  the  principal  parts 
of  which  are  here  given  in  their  -sense,  may  be  seen 
in  the  archives  of  the  Mother-House  of  Loretto.  It 
is  not  such  a  document  as  most  of  us  would  make 
today,  but  it  came  naturally  from  Father  Nerinckx 
and  accorded  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom 
he  addressed.  It  reads  like  a  document  from  the 
early  Christians.  Humility,  -simplicity  and  zeal  are 
evident  on  every  page  of  it,  and  its  very  naivete  shows 
the  confidence  of  the  author.  “Out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;”  every  man  is  re¬ 
flected,  more  or  less,  in  his  writings,  and  this  docu¬ 
ment  from  the  pen  of  Father  Nerinckx  is  a  fair  index 
of  his  life  and  character. 

He  knew  his  people,  too,  for  he  touched  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  his  countrymen.  He  certainly  gained 
their  sympathy  and  aroused  their  zeal.  Prelates, 
priests,  and  people  came  to  his  assistance,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  church  furnishings  was  contributed  for 
the  missions  of  Kentucky.  Vestments,  linens,  candle¬ 
sticks,  tabernacles,  missals,  organs,  paintings,  bells, 
clocks,  and  various  other  things,  in  value  up  into  the 
thousands,  and  money  also,  were  contributed.  Every 
church  in  Kentucky  received  a  share  when  he  re- 
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turned,  and  many  of  the  things  he  then  brought  are 
still  in  use. 

The  document  also  gives  some  new  information 
that  fixes  certain  ihistorical  dates,  and  corrects  some 
erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  early  churches. 
It  gives  the  date  of  his  own  arrival,  the  list  of  the 
churches  he  had  built  up  to  that  time,  and  the  order 
of  their  building;  also  the  enlarging  and  renewing  of 
some  where  he  found  churches  upon  his  arrival, — at 
St.  Charles’  for  instance. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  now 
is  the  picture  he  draws  of  his  own  little  home  that 
cost  him  eleven  guldens,  or  four  dollars  and  a  half, 
with  himself  and  Bishop  Flaget,  both  clad  in  home- 
spun  garments,  conferring  together  upon  things  of 
their  own  souls  and  the  souls  under  their  charge. 
One  is  reminded  of  Paul  and  Anthony  in  the  Thebaid, 
in  their  homemade  garments,  conferring  on  spiritual 
things,  and  we  almost  expect  to  see  some  friendly 
raven  come  to  them,  bringing  an  additional,  or  a  dain¬ 
tier  morsel  for  their  exceedingly  plain  and  frugal 
meal.  The  cabin,  the  men,  and  the  occasion  would  be 
a  fit  subject  for  the  brush  of  a  painter.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  some  day  find  the  skilled  and  sympathetic 
hand  to  do  it  justice. 
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AND  CHRISTIAN  MONUMENTS.  —  PAPAL  BLESSING.  —  RULES 
APPROVED.  —  THINKS  OF  BECOMING  A  JESUIT.  —  FAVORS 
GRANTED.  —  ENGRAVINGS.  —  MANNA.  —  SECOND  APPEAL 
FOR  HELP.  —  A  MISSIONARY  COLLEGE.  —  RETURN  TO  AME¬ 
RICA.  —  COMPANIONS.  —  COST  OF  FREIGHTS.  —  DEATH  OF 

MR.  HENDRICKS. 

Father  Nerinckx  left  Brussels  for  Rome,  Feb.  20, 
1816.  He  traveled  by  diligence,  and  went  through 
Paris,  Lyons,  over  Mount  Cenis  to  Turin,  Milan, 
Modena  and  Ancona.  It  was  a  roundabout  way 
through  Italy,  but  he  wanted  to  visit  the  Holy  House 
of  Loretto,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy 
from  Rome  near  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic. 

His  description  of  his  journey  does  not  show  the 
enthusiasm  that  might  be  expected  in  a  traveler  from 
the  wilds  of  America.  He  tells  us  that  the  good  roads 
drew  his  attention,  as  a  contrast  to  the  roads  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  they  did  not  surprise  him,  for  they  were 
the  military  roads  which  Napoleon  had  built  for  his 
own  ends  with  money  forced  from  the  people,  and 
some  of  them  were  now  so  little  used  that  they  would 
not  outlive  the  builder.  In  France  and  Italy  the 
inns  were  expensive  and  seldom  good,  and  the  soil 
was  poor  and  the  agriculture  was  not  of  a  high  order 
compared  with  that  of  Belgium.  Cleanliness  and  neat¬ 
ness  were  not  marks  of  the  houses,  either  exteriorly  or 
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interiorly.  Mount  Cenis  with  its  mantle  of  snow  gave 
him  none  of  the  thrilling  impressions  which  he  had 
read  about,  and  which  he  expected.  He  crossed  it 
by  a  broad  and  easy  road  in  five  hours.  Savoy  was 
picturesque,  Turin  was  beautiful,  Parma,  Placentia 
and  Modena  left  no  impressions  that  he  cared  to  re¬ 
call,  and  Loretto  was  a  poor  place,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  were  it  not  for  the  grand 
and  touching  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
beautiful  church  which  shelters  the  Holy  House  of 
Nazareth.  This  had  a  special  attraction  for  him; 
it  was-  the  Great  Loretto,  and  he  wanted  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  “Little  Loretto”  to  her  who  was  the  glory  of 
the  one  that  she  might  be  the  help  of  the  other. 

Milan,  too,  had  its  cathedral,  and  of  it  he  says: 
“It  is  the  most  wonderful  mass  of  marble  which  skill¬ 
ed  hands  have  ever  raised.  It  contains  an  under¬ 
ground  church  where  rests  the  body  of  my  Patron,  the 
great  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  I  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  crystal  repository  in  which  it  lies  arrayed 
in  pontifical  robes,  and  I  also  visited  the  place  where 
he  was  born.” 

The  gratuities  that  had  to  be  offered  at  the  cus¬ 
tom  house,  at  the  inns,  and  for  every  little  service 
was  a  drain  upon  his  light  purse,  and  when  taken  with 
his  charities  they  amounted  to  a  goodly  sum.  In  fact, 
the  little  incidental  expenses  of  his  journey,  broken  as 
it  was  into  stages,  made  him  say:  “Were  I  to 
travel  over  the  same  road  again,  I  would  undoubted¬ 
ly,  if  I  could,  procure  one  or  two  companions,  hire  a 
coach  from  Brussels,  or  at  least  from  Paris,  through 
to  Rome.  For  a  person  in  my  position  -there  are 
many  reasons  for  such  a  course.  My  present  journey 
and  six  weeks’  stay  in  Rome  will  cost  not  much  less 
than  four  hundred  louis.”  ($1600.) 
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His  life  in  God’s  vast  temple  of  nature  had  raised 
his  mind  above  the  ideas  of  material  men,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  those  monuments  which  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  the  ordinary  traveler,  he  said:  “The  anti¬ 
quities,  the  works  of  art,  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people,  although  new  and  strange  to 
me,  cannot  command  my  admiration,  but  one  cannot 
but  be  filled  with  respect  and  veneration  when  turning 
his  attention  to  the  treasures  of  Christian  art.  The 
remaining  temples,  with  their  antique  columns  crumb¬ 
ling  to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  time,  with  their 
mutilated  idols  and  obscene  representations  —  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  the  human  race, — .the  mar¬ 
velous  and  famous  public  buildings,  houses  and  palaces 
of  the  conquerors  of  nations,  today  in  ruins  and  hard¬ 
ly  recognizable  without  the  guide  books  which  con¬ 
tain  the  lists  of  all  that  pagan  Rome  once  possessed — 
all  those  great  beings,  famous  conquerors  and  far- 
famed  wise  men,  that  horrible  assemblage  of  great 
and  small,  good  and  evil,  rich  and  poor,  which  gave  the 
law  to  three-fourths  of  the  known  world, — above  all, 
that  long  list  of  crowned  monsters  who  for  the  first 
three  hundred  years  waged  war  against  the  God  and 
Founder  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  against  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  martyrs,  and  whose  memory  is  well-nigh 
obliterated  or  barely  traceable  upon  a  piece  of  fallen 
wall,  a  pillar  crumbled  into  dust,  a  dilapidated  turret, 
a  half  arch  of  a  broken  bridge,  a  broken  vault  under 
which  no  tourist  will  dare  venture, — all  these  made 
but  a  weak  impression  upon  me,  for  they  spoke  to  me 
but  the  familiar  truth  that  everything  earthly  passes 
away.” 

Here  was  his  thought, — time  and  eternity.  What 
belonged  to  the  passing  world  appealed  but  little  to 
him,  but  those  things  that  carried  his  mind  beyond  the 
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present  world  lie  invested  with  a  value,  a  reverence, 
and  an  interest  impossible  to  any  mere  legacy  of  pre- 
Christian  art  or  genius.  The  Amphitheater  was  the 
place  where  the  saints  shed  their  blood,  the  Mamer- 
tine  was  their  prison,  the  Pantheon  was  their  shrine, 
etc.  In  this  connection  he  says:  “But  when,  from 
the  old  and  pagan  Rome  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  new 
and  Catholic  Rome,  I  fellt  something  difficult  to  express 
in  words.  Instead  of  all  these  fallen  thrones,  these  tri¬ 
umphant  chariots,  these  armies  of  thousands  loaded 
down  with  the  spoils  of  nations  brought  to  beggary  and 
shame, — instead  of  all  these,  I -beheld  on  Holy  Thursday, 
high  up  on  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  of  the  world,  a  most  amiable  and  modest 
old  man,  with  virtue  depicted  on  his  countenance  and 
divine  love  in  his  heart,  stronger  alone  and  without 
arms,  than  Napoleon  himself  with  his  legions  and  his 
freemason  lodges,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Christians,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  picked 
Roman  youths,  having  no  other  noise  around  him 
but  the  ringing  peals  of  religious  joy,  receiving  no 
expressions  of  respect  and  veneration  but  such  as  are 
ultimately  directed  to  the  one  true  and  living  God, 
delivering  no  gifts  but  out  of  that  treasury  the  keys 
of  which  are  intrusted  to  him  by  that  Sovereign  Lord 
Who,  without  doing  injustice  to  anyone,  gathered  His 
riches  at  His  own  expense,  at  the  price  of  His  blood 
for  the  good  of  all.  Here  I  beheld  the  crowned  heads 
of  Spain  and  Etruria,  surrounded  by  great  dignitaries 
and  foreigners  from  all  nations,  bowing  low  under 
the  hand  of  the  Pontiff  raised  in  blessing.  Kneeling 
among  thousands  in  the  grand  plaza  in  front  of  St. 
Peter’s  balcony  on  that  Holy  Thursday,  amid  the  din 
of  resounding  bells,  music  and  cannon,  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings  which  that  solemn  sight  awoke  in 
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my1  heart.  Look  around  you.  Here  is  a  bishop 
from  Armenia,  there  a  prelate  from  Switzerland,  yond¬ 
er  a  fanatic  from  Constantinople,  farther  on  a  stoic 
from  England  and  a  cool-headed  American, — in  fact, 
men  of  all  nations,  lands  and  climes.  None  is  out 
of  his  wits,  none  is  drunk,  none  in  fanatic  convulsions, 
but  all  absorbed  in  respectful  contemplation,  and  look, 
as  if  transfixed,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  man.  And 
who  is  the  object  of  all  this  respect,  of  all  this  display 
of  magnificence  in  the  imperial  city?  Where  are  the 
Emperors  and  Kings  and  Roman  Consuls,  and  all 
those  powerful  and  dreaded  men?  All  gone;  it  is 
not  they,  but  Pius  VII,  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  is  the 
Anti-christ,  say  the  heretics;  a  tyrant  and  usurper, 
growl  the  schismatics ;  an  ardorer  of  new  gods,  assert 
the  lodges;  the  Father  of  Christians,  say  we,  and  I 
received  his  blessing  as  a  missionary  to,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  a  great  country  in  the  New  World. 

“Rome  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  re¬ 
pository  of  religious  monuments.  Every  street,  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  walls,  is  filled  with  them,  and  it 
would  take  years  to  examine  them  in  detail.  I  had 
the  happiness  of  offering  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  over  the  bodies  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  un¬ 
derground  chapel,  and  also  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  before  the  crib  in  which 
our  Savior  was  laid. 

“I  pass  over  the  many  beautiful  churches,  palaces, 
convents,  colleges,  libraries,  hospitals,  academies,  and 
museums  where  I  especially  admired  the  instruments 
of  torture  invented  to  test  the  fortitude  of  the  martyrs, 
and  in  consequence,  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  All 
these  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  curiosity  and 
piety  of  the  traveler,  and  too  much  for  me  to  do  justice 
to  even  a  small  number  of  them. 
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“I  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  Thursday  before  Passion 
Week.  A  Congregation  of  Cardinals  was  held  at  the 
Propaganda  the  next  Monday,  and  it  pleased  the  Lord 
that  the  business,  the  documents  of  which  I  had  sent 
last  year  from  Kentucky,  was  just  brought  before  it 
for  solution.  After  the  session  I  had  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  was  well 
pleased  with  our  new  Institute,  The  Friends  of  Mary 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,  and  had  taken  it  under  its 
special  protection.  They  conceded  to  it  all  the  favors 
and  privileges  attached  to  the  Institution  of  the  Seven 
Dolors  established  in  the  City  of  Rome.  He  assured 
me  that  the  difficulties  and  questions  submitted  to  the 
Congregation  would  be  answered  soon,  that  my  work 
was  approved,  and  that  all  the  documents  would  reach 
me  in  Belgium  in  time  for  me  to  set  out  for  America 
before  winter.  That  was  as  much  as  I  could  wish. 

“During  my  stay  in  Rome  I  met  several  other  car¬ 
dinals,  and  they  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
notwithstanding  my  poor  clothing  and  plain  exterior. 
I  was  present  at  the  grand  ceremonies  of  Easter  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  world,  and  on  May  1st 
I  was  presented  to  the  Holy  Father  by  a  prelate.  We 
had  a  most  friendly  audience,  and  I  was  favored  at  his 
feet  with  his  Apostolic  Benediction  and  other  tokens 
of  tenderness.” 

Father  Nerinckx  reached  Rome  on  the  28th  of  March, 
and  left  it  on  the  4th  of  May,  1816.  During  his  stay 
he  was  very  busy.  He  tried  to  find  priests  for  the 
American  missions  but  did  not  succeed.  The  Prop¬ 
aganda  had  none  to  send,  but  it  cheered  him  up  and 
gave  him  good  news  about  the  progress  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Church.  There  were  not  many  of  the  prominent 
churches  that  he  did  not  visit,  but  the  Jesuit  church 
of  the  Gesu  was  a  favorite  spot  with  him,  and  he 
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thought  seriously  of  becoming  a  Jesuit.  He  would 
have  taken  steps  to  do  so  had  not  the  Fathers  recog¬ 
nized  his  wider  field,  and  advised  him  to  remain  as 
he  was  and  continue  the  work  he  had  thus  far  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted.  Many  a  priest  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  when  he  comes  to  realize  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  the  secular  priesthood  and  his  own 
weakness  to  face  it,  feels  like  flying  to  the  cloister 
for  safety,  but  by  the  time  he  is  freed  from  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  this  responsibility  brings,  old  age  has  come 
upon  him,  and  he  hesitates  to  offer  the  useless  end 
of  his  life  as  a  burden  upon  any  community.  With 
Father  Nerinckx  this  desire  was  a  persistent  one,  and 
he  always  considered  that  his  proper  place  was  in  the 
cloister.  He  stayed  on  the  mission  through  obedience, 
but  he  thought  he  was  good  only  to  be  among  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  those  who,  like  children,  were 
anxious  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  religion.  He 
might  save  his  soul  in  this  primitive  work,  which  he 
was  afraid  he  could  not  do  among  the  more  mature, 
and  this  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  time  that  he 
manifested  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  parish  work. 

After  his  return  to  Belgium  Father  Nerinckx  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  documents  from  Rome.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  a  copy  of  the  Rules  for  his 
Sisterhood,  which  the  Holy  Father  had  read,  and  in 
which  he  suggested  a  few  modifications  to  soften  their 
severity  in  a  few  particular  points.  The  Congregation 
of  Cardinals  embodied  all  these  changes  in  an  approved 
copy,  and  Father  Nerinckx  printed  a  number  of  copies 
in  French  for  distribution  among  his  Belgian  friends 
in  order  to  make  the  Society  known,  and  to  encourage 
prospective  members. 

Among  the  other  papers  were  several  briefs  from 
the  Holy  Father,  Pius  VII,  one  of  which  stated  that 
he  granted  to  “anyone  of  the  said  diocese  (Bards- 
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town),  who  shall  embrace  a  religious  life  in  any  ap¬ 
proved  order,  and  being  contrite  shall  pray  to  God 
for  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith  and  for  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  seven  years  and  as  many  quarantines,  to  be 
gained  once  in  each  month,  and  applicable  by  way  of 
suffrage  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  provided  the  person 
remains  in  the  said  order.” 

Another  stated  that  the  Holy  Father  had  “granted 
to  the  Religious  called  The  Friends  of  Mary  Sorrow¬ 
ing  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  of  Our  Lord  J-C,  in  their 
monastery  of  Kentucky  in  North  America,  all  and 
every  indulgence  which  the  Religious  in  the  monastery 
of  the  B.  V.  M.  of  The  Seven  Sorrows  in  Rome  enjoy, 
provided  they  perform  the  pious  works  prescribed  in 
the  grant.” 

Another  granted  the  request  of  Father  Nerinckx 
that  “the  recently  instituted  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  under  the  title  of  Help  of  Christians,  with 
the  good  will  of  the  Bishop,  be  extended  to  the  said 
diocese  (Bardstown),  to  be  celebrated  on  the  24th  of 
May  as  a  double  major.” 

The  originals  of  all  these  briefs  are  in  the  archives 
of  the  Mother-House  of  Loretto,  together  with  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Cardinal  Fontana,  the  Prefect  of  the  Prop¬ 
aganda,  saying:  “I  also  add  at  your  request  a  copy 
of  the  indulgences  which  the  Orders  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  the  Servants  of  Mary  (Servites)  enjoy  through 
the  concession  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  which 
have  been  extended  by  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  to 
the  new  Institute  of  The  Friends  of  Mary  Under  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  in  Kentucky.” 

Father  Nerinckx  also  had  two  engravings  made, — 
one,  a  steel  cut  of  his  Little  Loretto  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  protecting  her 
Friends.  It  is  somewhat  fanciful,  but  sufficiently 
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realistic  and  not.  without  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
other  was  a  wood-cut,  whose  merit  is  in  the  expression 
of  the  original  idea  of  Father  Nerinckx.  It  represents 
the  Suffering  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  almost  hidden  by  a 
huge  flaming  heart.  In  the  gaping  wound  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Heart  the  pierced  Heart  of  Mary  is  seen,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  smaller  hearts  representing  the  professed 
sisters,  while  other  similar  hearts  are  seen  leaving 
the  earth  to  seek  refuge  in  that  wound  of  love,  typify¬ 
ing  the  novices  and  postulants.  On  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  the  standard  of  the  Society  waves : 
“0  Suffering  Jesus!  0  Sorrowful  Mary!”  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  Loretto  Convent  is  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

One  of  these  Father  Nerinckx  had  framed,  with 
glass  on  both  sides,  the  reverse  bearing  the  following 
in  his  own  handwriting : 

“THE  MANNA,  OR  MORNING  FOOD  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 

“(The  priest,  being  vested  for  mass,  turns  towards 
those  present  and  reads  the  following  little  exhorta¬ 
tion)  . 

“0  dear  Sisters  and  Scholars : 

“Love  your  Jesus  dying  with  love  for  you 
on  the  Cross!  Love  Mary,  your  Loving  Mother  sor¬ 
rowing  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross!  Love  one  another, 
have  only  one  heart,  one  soul,  one  mind !  Love  the 
Institute,  love  the  Rules,  love  Jesus’  darling  humility!” 

“(This  Oeing  said,  the  Superior  and  the  oldest 
scholar  come  up,  and  kneeling  down  kiss  the  SS. 
Hearts.  Then  the  mass  begins.  Let  there  be  always 
made  a  memento  of  our  benefactors,  especially  those 
of  Flanders,  of  Pius  VII,  and  of  Benedict  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  first  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  under  both  of 
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whom  the  Institute  began,  and  under  whose  protec¬ 
tion  it  stands  and  is  spread.)” 

The  objects  of  his  visit  to  Rome  being  now  realiz¬ 
ed,  Father  Nerinckx  earnestly  set  about  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  he  could  for  his  Kentucky  missions.  He 
wanted  men,  money  and  church  goods,  but  he  wanted 
priests  most  of  all.  He  issued  another  address  to 
the  clergy  and  others  well  disposed  towards  him,  and 
he  speaks  strongly  on  the  subject.  We  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  following  extracts : 

“Catholic  Belgium  has  the  enviable  reputation,  in 
Rome  itself,  of  being  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  Church  against  all  the  heretical  and 
philosophical  innovations  of  these  times.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  expressed  a  decided  wish  to  have  Belgians  for 
his  East  Indian  missions,  and  obtained  some  of  sin¬ 
gular  merit.  I  am  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  wanting 
them.  I  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  during  my 
absence  in  Rome  three  from  near  my  own  home  left  to 
join  the  Jesuits  in  Georgetown,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  New  Orleans  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  in  Italy 
and  France,  but  how  little  will  these  few  drops  supply 
in  an  ocean  of  needs.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
induce  some  priests  to  accompany  me,  and  my  con¬ 
science  is  at  rest.  May  God  dispose  of  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  holy  will ! 

“Allow  me,  however,  to  present  a  few  observations 
to  some  of  my  acquaintances  and  friends,  who,  al¬ 
though  full  of  faith,  betrayed  some  alarm  when  they 
became  aware  of  my  desire  to  take  with  me  some  Bel¬ 
gian  priests  to  work  in  our  deserted  missions  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Their  action,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  may  proceed 
from  their  attachment  to  religion,  and  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  save  souls  at  home,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
their  charity,  which  should  extend  to  all,  is  rather 
too  limited.  They  say  that  these  laborers  are  needed 
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in  Belgium.  Indeed  they  are,  and  very  much  so.  I 
remember  the  time  when  Belgium  had  ten  evangelical 
laborers  to  the  one  today,  and  men  at  that  who  were 
animated  with  zeal,  adorned  with  solid  piety,  doctrine 
and  learning, — men  of  influence,  commanding  respect, 
giving  public  edification,  thirsting  early  and  late,  as 
did  the  Apostles,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  they 
were  assisted  most  generously  by  noble  auxiliary  ar¬ 
mies  of  religious,  led  by  heroic  bishops  who  went 
through  all  the  trials  of  persecution,  and  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  counselors  able  to  fill  with  honor  important 
episcopal  sees.  Then  countless  religious  institutions 
flourished,  whence  morality,  virtue  and  piety  flowed  as 
through  so  many  channels  out  to  the  multitude.  In 
those  happy  times  no  one  found  the  number  of  priests 
too  great,  except  those  whose  hearts  were  corrupted, 
to  whom  the  yoke  of  religion,  that  is  of  God  Himself, 
had  become  a  burden,  and  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  fight  the  world  after  the  example  of  the  Author 
of  our  faith,  or  who,  slaves  to  their  passions,  pride 
and  avarice,  were  already  in  a  fair  way  to  despise 
alike  God,  His  religion  and  His  ministers.  Hence,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  these  objections  of  today,  which,  if  they 
were  true  in  those  days,  must  surely  be  true  now,  and 
are  likely  to  be  true  always. 

“But,  tell  me  candidly,  is  there  a  Christian  in  our 
land  who,  if  he  sincerely  tried,  could  not  approach 
the  holy  sacraments  every  month?  Is  there  one  who, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  priests,  is  obliged  to  leave  this 
world  without  the  rites  of  the  Church  ?  Where  is  the 
child  to  be  found  who  has  to  remain  in  the  slavery 
of  the  devil  without  baptism  even  for  three  days? 
Where  is  the  pastor  who,  when  he  rises  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  cannot  travel  from  one  end  of  his  parish  to  the 
other  before  the  evening  of  the  same  day?  Who  is 
there  in  any  portion  of  our  Netherlands  who  cannot, 
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if  he  wishes,  see  his  pastor  and  talk  to  him  twice  in 
the  day?  Is  that  the  case  in  America?  Ah,  would 
to  God  that  it  were  so.  Alas!  let  me  speak  of  my 
own  congregations. 

“A  man  coming  from  my  congregation  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Hearts  has  to  travel  every  day  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  on  horseback  for  four  days  before  he  can 
reach  my  cabin  at  St.  Charles  for  a  sick  call,  and  if 
I  am  at  home,  and  my  many  duties  call  me  away  very 
often,  we  have  to  ride  another  four  days  to  see  if  the 
sick  person  has  succeeded  in  struggling  against  death 
for  a  whole  week.  The  distance  to  St.  James’,  St.  Ro- 
moldus’,  St.  Theresa’s,  etc.,  are  from  three  to  four,  five 
and  six  days’  travel,  forth  and  back.  To  pay  one  single 
visit  to  each  of  my  congregations,  and  remain  three 
or  four  days  in  each  station,  which  is  only  a  short 
stop  considering  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
people,  I  have  to  spend  six  weeks  on  the  road  without 
taking  a  day’s  rest,  devoting  the  whole  time  to  travel, 
hearing  confessions,  instructions,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  I  mention  only  how  I  am  situ¬ 
ated  because  I  know  what  labor  devolves  on  myself, 
but  my  brother  priests  are  not  better  off  than  I  am. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  friends  ?  Con¬ 
sidering  the  position  of  your  fellow-Christians,  and  of 
him  who  comes  in  their  name  to  ask  of  you  one  priest 
out  of  a  hundred,  is  it  in  accordance  with  Christian 
charity  to  prevent  that  one  from  coming,  when  he 
might  prevent  these  dying  sheep,  and  starving  and 
pleading  lambs  from  losing  their  souls  for  all  eternity? 
Christ  made  all  souls  His  at  the  price  of  His  Blood, 
and  He  loved  them  all  alike — Americans  and  Indians 
as  well  as  Belgians.  If  the  true  Christian  spirit  of 
charity  had  been  so  narrow  in  the  time  of  Saints 
Amandus,  Willibrord,  Rumold,  etc.,  what  would  Bel¬ 
gium  be  today?” 
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He  goes  on  in  this  way  at  some  length,  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  many  objections  that  might  be  urged,  as  old 
age,  lack  of  vocation,  want  of  talent,  ignorance  of  the 
language,  lack  of  money  for  the  journey,  etc.,  all  of 
which  he  refutes  with  ability  and  force,  even  if  some 
of  his  arguments  acted  against  himself,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“As  for  lack  of  talents,  it  is  a  sure  remedy  against 
vain  glory,  allows  truth  to  shine  in  a  stronger  light, 
and  vindicates  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  whose 
name  the  missionary  works.  Great  talents  were  not 
the  main  force  of  the  twelve  first  founders  of  Cath¬ 
olicity.  Even  now-a-days  talents  do  not  work  miracles 
in  the  apostolic  calling.  A  true  vocation,  zeal,  hu¬ 
mility,  and  the  thorough  practice  of  the  virtues  of  our 
state  are  no  less  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
promoter  of  the  Gospel.  Are  talents  an  absolute  es¬ 
sential?  If  so,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  resign  my 
charge  immediately,  for  I  accepted  it  without  talents, 
and  willing  or  unwilling,  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  none,  and  what  is  more,  I  ask  for  none 
if  it  is  God’s  will  that  I  should  remain  without  any. 

“Poor  me!  Have  I  then  to  leave  Europe  again,  or 
at  least  the  Netherlands,  without  a  single  companion, 
and  for  a  longer  season  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
alone  in  my  little  corner  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord? 
Have  I  to  carry  to  mine  and  your  brothers  of  those 
regions  the  cruel  tidings  that  they  are  left  to  die  of 
spiritual  starvation, — -that  thousands  of  their  kind  are 
doomed  to  be  of  the  innumerable  crowd  upon  whom 
an  eternal  and  unquenching  fire  will  prey  and  exhaust 
its  rage?  And  if  these  poor  people  ask  me  whether 
there  was  no  one  among  my  countrymen,  so  famous  for 
piety  and  zeal,  who  could  extend  a  helping  hand  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  that  direful  evil,  what  shall  I  an¬ 
swer?  To  acknowledge  that  no  one  would  is  hard 
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and  shameful;  to  assert  that  no  one  could  is  not  true 
or  credible.  But  what  if  the  Master  of  the  vineyard 
asks  me:  ‘Why  are  you  alone?  Why  is  there  no  one 
with  you?  Why  have  I  only  such  a  good-for-nothing 
servant  as  you  are?  Where  are  they  whom  I  have  en¬ 
riched  with  adequate  talents,  whom  I  have  prepared 
for  the  noble  and  difficult  work  of  this  abandoned  part 
of  My  vineyard  by  long  instruction,  unusual  tests  and 
experience?  Have  they  forgotten  the  covenant  which 
they  renewed  so  often,  of  consecrating  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  Me  as  I  belong  entirely  to  them?  Do  they 
pretend  to  love  Me  only  with  the  lips,  when  I  nourish, 
console  and  fill  them  with  good  things?  To  refuse  Me 
even  one  drop  of  sweat,  when  they  sacrifice  so  lavishly 
My  life-blood  and  make  Me  die  a  thousand  deaths?  Or 
do  they  know  the  abandonment  that  oppresses  Me,  af¬ 
flicted  as  I  am  by  the  sight  of  thousands  who  are  ruth¬ 
lessly  taken  away  from  Me  to  be  buried  in  a  sea  of 
misery,  there  to  load  Me  for  all  eternity  with  injuries 
and  blasphemies?’  Again,  what  can  I  answer  to  the 
Lord? 

“But  I  forget  myself.  I  intended  to  write  only  a 
short  letter  as  a  farewell.  I  beg  pardon,  dear  friends, 
it  costs  me  too  much  to  dismiss  this  matter  lightly 
when  I  picture  to  my  mind  that  awful  day  when  those 
unfortunate  people  will  stand  in  throngs  at  the  left 
with  the  scum  of  the  damned,  accusing  perhaps  in 
their  despair,  their  sobs  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  those 
anointed  of  the  Lord  who  now  refuse  without  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  to  help  them,  and  laying  at  their  doors 
their  everlasting  misery  and  privation  of  eternal  hap¬ 
piness.  Ah!  would  to  God  that  my  but  too  just  com¬ 
plaints  might  have  some  effect  upon  half  a  dozen 
commiserating  hearts ! 

“I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  undertaking  which 
would  have  fostered  missionary  zeal  in  our  land:  viz. 
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the  establishment  of  a  missionary  institute  which 
would  have  a  house  here  and  one  in  America.  But  I 
see  no  chance  of  success.  I  intend  to  lay  before  you 
its  objects,  location,  and  means  of  support,  in  fact, 
the  whole  plan,  as  soon  as  circumstances  favor  the 
project.  The  society  would  be  composed  of  young  men 
from  the  different  seminaries,  and  other  priests  volun¬ 
teering,  to  the  number,  say  of  ten  or  twenty,  who  would 
undertake  missionary  work  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
twelve  years  alternately,  on  the  home  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  This  plan  might  prove  acceptable  to  such  as 
would  be  willing  to  exercise  this  most  difficult  ministry, 
not  for  a  lifetime,  but  for  a  limited  period. 

“Obliged  to  forego  fop  a  time  the  realization  of 
these  most  pleasant  hopes,  I  will  now  turn  my  ener¬ 
gies  towards  smaller  means  of  good,  which  however 
insignificant,  may  prove  useful.  If,  however,  some 
few,  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  desire  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  foreign  missions  after  I  am  gone,  per¬ 
sons  will  be  found  in  the  different  important  Belgian 
cities  who  will  give  them  full  instructions,  and  tell 
them  how  and  where  to  address  themselves  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  make  known  their  intention.  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  more  important 
seaports  to  which  communications  may  be  forwarded. 
We  of  Kentucky  have  few  commercial  relations  with 
Boston,  more  with  Philadelphia,  but  most  with  Balti¬ 
more.  The  last  port  would  be  the  best  landing  place 
for  persons  and  baggage,  as  all  necessary  information 
and  further  directions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  or  at  the  Seminary. 

“Those  who  cannot  help  us  with  their  persons  or 
their  substance  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  us  at 
least  the  help  of  their  prayers,  good  works  and  sacri¬ 
fices.  In  former  times  this  is  the  way  the  holy  relig¬ 
ious  acted,  at  least  those  who  were  prevented  from 
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offering  themselves  for  the  work.  The  great  St. 
Francis  Xavier  refers  the  fruit  of  his  labors  to  the 
prayers,  etc.,  of  others,  and  if  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  myself,  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  I 
obtained  most  signal  benefits  from  the  Rosary  Society 
of  little  children.  It  is  made  up  of  children  who  are 
not  over  seven  years  old,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  baptismal  innocence,  retain  the  right  to  be 
heard.  I  enrolled  in  it  more  than  five  hundred  chil¬ 
dren,  who  daily  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne 
of  God  to  implore  His  mercy. 

“Let  some  pious  souls  here  in  the  Netherlands  club 
together  in  similar  manner,  or  if  they  desire  to  unite 
themselves  with  us  and  practice  this  devotion  as  it  is 
done  in  our  regions,  suffice  it  to  know  that  the  main 
object  of  our  devotion  is  Jesus  dying,  and  His  sorrow¬ 
ing  Mother  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Our  new  little 
convent  of  Loretto  holds  this  devotion  in  such  favor, 
that,  although  the  sisters  and  scholars  keep  silence 
the  whole  day  with  the  exception  of  half  an  hour  after 
dinner,  they  all  assemble  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  every  half  hour  of  the  day  until  bedtime,  and 
to  the  aspiration  of  the  leader:  ‘0  Suffering  Jesus!’ 
all  the  others  answer :  ‘0  Sorrowful  Mary !’  The  devo¬ 
tions  to  the  Suffering  Jesus,  to  His  Sacred  Heart,  and 
to  Mary  His  Blessed  Mother  are  the  choicest  of  our 
religion.  Our  faith  began  with  the  preaching  of  Je¬ 
sus  and  Him  Crucified,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  neglect 
of  piety  towards  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  is  in  no 
small  degree  the  cause  that  in  our  days  ‘with  desola¬ 
tion  is  all  the  land  made  desolate.’  I  recommend,  then, 
this  devotion  to  all  my  relatives  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  their  families. 

“And  let  me  here  also  add  the  further  advice,  which 
I  myself  have  always  tried  to  practice,  to  cling  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  Head  of  the  Church — the  Pope  of  Rome ; 
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to  accept  his  decisions  as  the  words  of  Him  Whose 
place  he  fills,  notwithstanding  all  the  subterfuges 
which  cunning  or  ill-will  may  invent.  There  never 
sprang  up  an  error  or  heresy  of  which  the  Pope  was 
head,  and  never  will  there  be  true  faith  where  the 
Pope  is  not  at  the  head.  A  prayer  for  the  Pope 
should  be  among  our  daily  practices.” 

There  was  much  more  to  this  interesting  document 
in  the  line  of  appeal,  and  instructions  to  possible 
volunteers,  which  is  to  our  purpose  only  as  showing 
his  great  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
others,  or  that  he  was  not  entirely  hopeless  of  induc¬ 
ing  some  of  the  good  Belgians  to  offer  themselves  for 
the  forlorn  missions  of  America.  Nor  was  he  entirely 
disappointed  of  his  hopes,  for  ten  such  volunteers  ac¬ 
companied  him  upon  his  return  to  America. 

i 

His  idea  of  a  missionary  college  in  Belgium  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  missions  was  a  happy  thought, 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  worked  out  a  further 
plan  for  it.  No  doubt  he  spoke  of  it  to  Bishop  Flaget 
and  the  priests  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  idea  was  kept  in  memory  and  lived  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  Bishop  Spalding  of  Louisville  in  the 
founding  of  the  American  College  at  Louvain. 

The  recommendation  for  a  union  of  prayer  among 
his  Belgian  friends  and  his  Society  of  Loretto  was  not 
lost.  In  1822  we  find  a  regularly  organized  auxiliary 
of  Loretto  at  Mechlin,  called  the  Jericho  Branch,  over 
which  Bishop  Flaget  in  that  year  appointed  Sister 
Mary  Magdalen  Neefs  as  Mother,  and  Sister  Mary  De 
Vagiano  as  Sister  Eldest. 

During  his  stay  in  Belgium  Father  Nerinckx  was 
visited  by  his  brother  John  Henry,  the  one  who  had 
been  exiled  to  Guiana  in  1798.  After  a  year  of  incred¬ 
ible  sufferings  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
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of  his  keepers,  and  with  five  others,  the  only  survivors 
of  thirty-four  Belgian  exiles,  he  reached  the  English 
colony  of  Berbis  where,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Bottenburg,  he  secured  passage  on  a 
frigate  ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool.  From  Liverpool 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  met  the  venerable  French 
refugee,  the  Abbe  Caron,  who  advised  him  to  continue 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood  and  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  England.  Convinced  that  his  al¬ 
most  miraculous  escape  from  captivity  was  by  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  God,  hetook  up  his  studies  and  was  ordained  June 
10,  1802,  and  began  his  priestly  career  as  assistant  to 
Father  Caron.  Together  they  built  a  church  at  Somers- 
town,  and  when  Father  Caron  returned  to  France  in 
1814,  Father  John  Nerinckx  remained  as  sole  pastor. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  sister  Mary  Ann,  he  estb- 
lished  schools  for  the  poor  in  1822.  These  remained 
under  her  direction  until  1830,  when  he  induced 
Madame  d’Houot,  the  foundress  o  fthe  Faithful  Com¬ 
panions  of  Jesus  in  France,  to  take  charge  of  them. 
This  was  the  first  house  of  the  order  in  England. 
Father  John  Nerinckx  died  at  Somerstown,  Dec.  22, 
1855,  and  his  life  was  such  that  his  biography  was 
written  and  passed  through  several  editions. 

The  collecting  of  articles  useful  for  the  missions 
went  on  briskly.  Priests  and  churches  helped,  and 
others  gave  money  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
things.  Father  Nerinckx  chose  the  best  in  his  pur¬ 
chases,  and  when  some  persons,  under  the  impression 
that  inferior  or  half-worn  articles  were  good  enough 
for  the  missions,  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  all  those  fine  vestments  in  the  wilds  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  answered:  “Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  is 
worthy  of  our  best  tokens  of  adoration,  and  will  de¬ 
light  in  them  as  much  in  the  wilds  of  America  as 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium.  Moreover,  I  am  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  pious  Belgians  who  help  me  to  get 
these  things  will  rejoice  with  us  that  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
rifice,  which  has  been  offered  in  chasubles  of  coarse 
stuff  trimmed  with  old  bonnet  ribbons,  will  now  be 
offered  in  silk  damask  and  silver.  Such  things  add 
to  the  splendor  of  the  ceremonies,  and  inspire  the 
beholder  with  greater  veneration  for  our  holy  relig¬ 
ion.  Many  will  see  and  admire;  admiring  they  will 
inquire;  inquiring  they  will  desire  the  faith;  and  re¬ 
ceiving  it  they  will  love  and  practice  the  law  of  God.” 

Besides  vestments  and  altar  furnishings,  he  bought, 
or  was  presented  with  many  other  things:  bells, 
statues,  stations,  sacred  vessels,  relics,  beads,  pic¬ 
tures,  clocks,  books,  etc.,  ‘and  every  church  in  the 
diocese  received  a  share  from  his  supply. 

A  touching  incident  in  his  experiences  is  worthy 
of  a  special  note :  One  day  he  was  visiting  a  clerical 
friend,  when  he  noticed  a  pious  old  serving  woman 
who  eyed  him  curiously  and  closely.  He  was  about 
to  give  her  an  alms,  when  she  approached  him  and 
stealthily  handed  him  a  small  parcel.  Upon  opening 
it  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  a  gold  coin.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  sought  to  return  it  to  her,  but  instead 
of  receiving  it  back  she  handed  him  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  gulden.  Almost  petrified  with 
astonishment  he  protested  against  her  impoverishing 
herself  by  such  munificence.  She  cut  him  short  by 
telling  him  that  it  was  her  money,  that  she  earned 
it  honestly  and  could  do  as  she  pleased  with  it.  She 
had  given  a  chalice  to  the  Trappists  when  they  went 
to  America,  and  she  would  give  another  now.  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  accepted  the  gift  and  bought  two  ci- 
boriums  with  it,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  his  St. 
Charles  Church,  and  the  other  to  Holy  Mary’s.  He 
was  so  overcome  by  the  act  of  the  good  woman  that 
he  forgot  to  ask  her  name,  and  she  is  recorded  on  his 
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list  of  benefactors  as  “Nelleken . a  serving 

woman,  great  benefactor.” 

There  were  also  many  paintings,  some  of  them 
very  valuable,  which  through  the  help  of  his  great 
friend,  Mr.  Peemans  of  Louvain,  he  secured  from 
churches  that  had  been  wrecked  and  sacked  by  the 
French.  Among  the  best  of  these  was  a  Crucifixion, 
now  in  the  church  at  Bardstown,  and  a  supposed 
genuine  Van  Dyke  in  the  Cathedral  of  Louisville, 
representing  St.  Bernard  with  the  Sacred  Host,  ad¬ 
ministering  a  solemn  reproof  to  William  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  for  his  schismatieal  and  disorderly  conduct. 

A  curious  donation  was  a  unique  sun  dial.  It 
was  constructed  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Bardstown,  and  had  many  peculiar  features.  Besides 
showing  the  local  time,  it  had  four  small  dials  giv¬ 
ing  the  exact  time  at  Philadelphia,  Rome,  Cairo  and 
Pekin.  A  combination  dial  gave  the  time  at  Lima, 
Lisbon  and  Jerusalem,  and  a  general  indicator  showed 
the  differential  for  all  the  large  cities  of  the  globe. 
Another  piece  of  mechanism  indicated  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  perhaps  some  other  phenomena.  This  part 
is  now  lost,  as  also  the  gnomons  from  the  smaller  dials. 
Father  Nerinckx  had  this  dial  fixed  on  a  stump  at  his 
Little  Loretto,  and  what  remains  of  it  now  is  set  up 
on  the  academy  grounds  at  Loretto.  It  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  study,  and  worthy  of  restoration  if  anyone 
could  be  found  able  to  do  it.  No- doubt  it  served  as 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  classes  when  “higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes,”  were 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  as  published  in 
the  early  days.  Engraved  upon  it  is  the  name  of  the 
maker  and  donor,  in  Latin:  “Joannls  Denies  BeLgae 
ArtIfICIs  MeChLinlae  Ex  pletate  gratis.”  (Pious 
offering  of  John  Denies,  maker,  a  Belgian  of  Mechlin.) 
And  in  Flemish  is  the  simple  verse : 
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“SChYnt  het  zonnenLICht  hler  kLaer 
Dan  zlet  gY  D’Ueren  tYD  van  t’laer.” 

Which  may  be  translated : 

Let  the  sunlight  here  shine  clear, 

You  see  the  hour  time  for  the  year. 

December  20,  1816,  Father  Nerinckx  wrote:  “I 
intend  to  set  out  for  America  next  March,  and  I  am 
not  without  misgivings  about  the  success  of  my  mis¬ 
sion  here,  for,  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  the 
government  must  be  added  the  probability  of  war,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  privateers  that  cover  the 
seas.”  In  America  we  hold  that  the  government  is  for 
the  people,  but  that  principle  had  small  place  in  Europe 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  the  accepted  condition 
that  the  people  were  for  the  government.  It  should 
not  surprise  us,  then,  that  when  Catholic  Belgium  was 
annexed  to  Holland  under  the  Protestant  Prince  of 
Orange  the  Catholics  were  not  shown  any  favors,  and 
Father  Nerinckx  was  watched  by  the  officials  of  the 
government.  They  feared  lest  he  might  induce  any  of 
their  young  men  who  were  fit  for  military  duty  to 
emigrate.  However,  he  was  able  to  get  his  baggage 
together  and  embark  with  ten  companions  at  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Texel,  May  16,  on  the  brig  Mars,  bound  for 
Baltimore. 

His  companions  were  Rev.  Mr.  Cousin,  a  priest  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ghent,  Rev.  P.  Devos,  a  priest  of 
Flanders,  and  Messrs.  James  0.  Vandevelde,  Henry 
Verheyen,  Peter  J.  Timmermans,  Christian  Desmet, 
Peter  De  Meyer,  Henry  Hendricks,  and  two  others 
whose  names  are  lost  as  they  found  they  had  no  voca¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  life,  and  went  out  into  the  great 
world. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  unpleasant.  The  ship’s 
officers  were  incompetent  and  went  far  out  of  their 
course,  seeming  to  depend  more  upon  directions  from 
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other  ships  they  met,  than  upon  their  own  compass. 
During  a  storm  the  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  only  con¬ 
stant  pumping  for  a  whole  month  by  both  crew  and 
passengers  saved  them  from  going  to  the  bottom.  They 
were  also  captured  by  a  privateer,  but  the  captain  of 
the  privateer  was  an  American,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  Mars  was  an  American  ship  he  let  them  go.  They 
reached  Baltimore,  July  29,  1817,  after  a  voyage  of  75 
days. 

At  Baltimore  Father  Nerinckx  lost  his  companions. 
They  had  come  to  America  without  a  definite  deter¬ 
mination,  other  than  to  serve  on  the  missions,  but 
some  of  them  had  not  yet  finished  their  studies.  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  would  have  been  glad  to  bring  them  all 
to  Kentucky,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  force  them  into 
that  field.  The  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  America, 
Father  Anthony  Kohlmann,  had  asked  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  to  bring  him  some  subjects,  and  during  the  voy¬ 
age  most  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion  of  going  to 
the  Jesuits.  The  younger  ones  could'  continue  their 
studies  with  them,  and  all  could  find  work  on  the 
mission  when  prepared  for  it.  Nine  of  them  went 
to  the  Jesuit  novitiate,  and  of  these  Father  Devos  soon 
left,  as  being  too  old  for  community  life,  and  labored 
zealously  for  years  in  Maryland;  one  or  two  left  al¬ 
together,  as  stated  before,  but  the  others  perserved, 
and  one  of  them,  James  0.  Vandevelde,  became  Bishop 
of  Chicago  in  1849,  was  transferred  to  Natchez  in  1853, 
and  died  there  in  1855. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  the  only  one  who  remained  with 
Father  Nerinckx,  and  the  Father  sent  him  with  the 
greater  portion  of  their  baggage  to  Louisville  by  the 
way  of  New  Orleans.  Freight  transportation  was 
much  less  expensive  by  the  water  route.  He  brought 
with  himself  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg  about  8000 
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pounds  of  freight,  and  for  the  transportation  of  this 
to  Loretto  he  was  obliged  to  pay  about  $1,000. 

Mr.  Hendricks  reached  New  Orleans,  but  there  he 
contracted  the  yellow  fever  and  died.  It  was  several 
months  later  before  Father  Nerinckx  received  the 
balance  of  his  Belgian  collection,  but  eventually  it 
reached  Louisville  in  tolerably  good  order. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  HIS  VOYAGE.  —  HIS  RETURN  TO  LO- 
RETTO.  —  MEETS  LAZARISTS.  —  FIRST  BRANCH  HOUSE  AT 
CALVARY.  —  TURNS  OVER  MISSIONS  TO  FATHER  ABELL. 
—  ALMOST  A  TRAGEDY.  —  SECOND  BRANCH  HOUSE  AT 
GETHSEMANI.  —  BUYS  ST.  MARY’S  FARM.  —  PLANS  AN¬ 
OTHER  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM.  —  VOWS  OF  SISTERS.  —  HIS 

OPEN  WILL. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  was  in  Belgium  he  wrote : 
“If  it  depends  on  me  alone  I  will  soon  be  in  Kentucky. 
I  am  gathering  my  little  provision  as  fast  as  I  can, 
and  if  I  do  not  obtain  all  that  we  have  need  of,  or 
what  I  expected,  I  still  think  that  my  journey  was 
not  undertaken  m  vain.  My  mission  to  the  ‘threshold  of 
the  Apostles’  was  a  duty,  and  that  is  fulfilled.  The 
Institution  is  approved,  instructions,  spiritual  favors, 
relics,  etc.,  are  received,  and  some  books  and  vest¬ 
ments  have  been  procured.  Rome  is  quite  pleased, 
and  the  curiosity  of  friends  and  countrymen  is  some¬ 
what  satisfied,  or  perhaps,  more  excited  than  ever.” 

Considering  these  things,  and  his  completed  pro¬ 
vision  of  church  ornaments,  and  also  eight  more  priests 
added  to  the  force  of  religious  workers  in  the  United 
States,  we  may  also  conclude  that  his  mission  was 
not  undertaken  in  vain.  These  were  the  immediate 
results,  but  they  were  not  the  only  results;  he  had 
advertised  this  country  among  his  people,  or,  as  he  said, 
excited  their  greater  curiosity  about  it,  made  known 
its  needs  and  its  advantages,  and  roused  the  interest 
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and  zeal  of  his  countrymen.  From  that  time  forward 
a  stream  of  priests  flowed  into  America  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  not  a  little  lay  emigration.  With 
them  came  also  considerable  material  help. 

On  reaching  America  Father  Nerinckx  did  not  tar¬ 
ry  long  at  Baltimore,  but,  buying  a  horse  and  saddle 
for  $140,  he  set  out  on  his  long  journey  to  Kentucky. 
One  of  the  sisters  thus  describes  his  coming : 

“Our  Father  arrived  at  early  twilight  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  The  family  being  rather  on  a  slight  look¬ 
out  for  him  readily  perceived  his  entrance  at  the  big 
gate,  as  it  was  called.  Notice  was  instantly  given  from 
one  to  another,  and  presently  all  were  in  the  yard  ad¬ 
vancing  to  meet  their  worthy,  good,  and  duly  cher¬ 
ished  Father.  All  were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he 
also  seemed  equally  rejoiced  to  see  his  devoted  chil¬ 
dren.  He  had  a  smile  and  a  blessing  for  every  one, 
clearly  showing  his  extreme  happiness  in  being  once 
more  at  his  little  home,  Loretto.  He  had  all  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  into  the  church,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  a 
short  public  prayer  of  thanks  to  God  for  his  great 
success  and  for  his  safe  return.  He  then  in  a  few 
words  recounted  to  them  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  to 
the  Great  Loretto  in  Italy;  also  his  visit  to  Belgium. 
He  then  left  the  church,  and,  being  yet  at  the  door, 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  all  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  speak  a  few  words  more,  aware  that  they 
could  not  accompany  him  further.  He  again  talked 
with  them  for  a  while,  and  then  withdrew  till  mass 
next  morning.” 

We  can  see  the  picture  of  it  all, — the  lonely  rider 
at  last  appearing  to  the  tired  eyes  that  had  scanned 
the  road  so  many  times  before,  but  they  were  not 
looking  for  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  with  far  different 
sentiments  they  see  him  return.  They  run  to  meet 
him,  crying  their  welcome,  and  kneel  to  receive  his 
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long-missed  blessing.  To  the  chapel  they  go  to  say 
to  God  a  hearty  “Thank  You!’  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  loved  Father;  they  listen  to  him;  they  follow 
him  as  far  as  the  limit;  they  hang  upon  his  words; 
they  get  his  last  blessing  for  the  night,  and  retire 
with  full,  grateful  and  happy  hearts  to  rest. 

There  was  not  less  in  that  welcome  than  there  is 
today,  when  a  palace  car  stops  at  the  station  and  a 
motley  crowd  raises  a  shout  as  the  traveler  steps  from 
his  parlor  compartment  out  upon  carpets  laid  upon 
the  ground  for  him  to  walk  on.  Their  welcome  had 
more  sincerity  in  it  than  the  studied  speech  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  spokesman  whose  aim  is  to  say  something  nice, 
and  their  love  and  gratitude  were  well  worth  the  purse 
that  must  go  with  the  modern  reception  to  make  it 
complete.  If  they  closed  all  with  a  banquet,  it  was  not 
of  earth’s  daintiest  viands,  but  an  offering  of  a  fer¬ 
vent  communion. 

While  Father  Nerinckx  was  in  Belgium  Bishop 
Flaget  wrote  to  him:  “The  hope  of  your  speedy  re¬ 
turn,  and  of  the  coming  of  a  few  zealous  co-workers 
who  might  kindly  join  you,  alone  sustains  me  now. 
In  the  name  of  God  do  not  deprive  me  of,  it,  for  that 
would  be  the  death  of  me.” 

Father  Nerinckx  had  been  ten  years  in  Kentucky; 
he  had  done  his  share  of  the  work;  he  had  suffered 
much ;  would  anyone  think  it  strange  if  now  he  chose 
to  remain  in  Belgium  among  his  friends,  where  no 
doubt  he  could  find  occasion  to  resume  the  apostolic 
labors  of  his  earlier  years?  Others  of  his  time  did 
so,  and  of  a  later  date  when  conditions  were  much  im¬ 
proved.  Bishop  Flaget  feared  he  might  not  come 
back.  Why  did  he  return? 

There  is  but  one  answer :  Because  he  was  a  saint. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  souls  lost  while  he  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it.  He  might  think  as  he  pleased  of 
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his  own  lack  of  talents,  yet  he  knew  there  was  no  one 
to  replace  him  if  he  did  not  return.  The  more  aban¬ 
doned  the  people  were,  the  more  their  abandonment 
appealed  to  him,  and  the  more  he  was  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  for  them.  For  needy  Christians  he  felt 
like  St.  Paul  for  his  Hebrew  brethren :  “I  have  great 
sadness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart,  for  I  wished 
myself  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ  for  my  breth¬ 
ren,  who  are  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who 
are  Israelites,  to  whom  belongeth  the  adoption  as  of 
children,  and  the  glory,  and  the  testament,  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  and  the  promises”  (Hebr.  ix,  2-3-4.). 

A  few  days  after  his  return  home  Father  Nerinckx 
went  to  St.  Thomas’  to  see  Bishop  Flaget  and  report 
the  results  of  his  work  in  Europe.  Bishop  Flaget  was 
well  satisfied  with  all,  except  his  allowing  those  who 
had  come  with  him  to  remain  in  Baltimore.  “Why  did 
you  not,”  said  the  Bishop,  “bring  some  of  those  good 
Flemish  priests  with  you?  There  are  excellent  sub¬ 
jects  among  them,  able  to  fill  any  position!”  But 
Father  Nerinckx  would  not  advise  them  against  what 
they  thought  was  their  vocation.  In  any  case,  he  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  the  order 
was  now  reestablished,  he  no  doubt  saw  a  wide  future 
for  the  novices,  and  he  was  willing  to  see  them  enter 
upon  it,  even  if  it  meant  more  work  for  himself. 

At  St.  Thomas’  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Lazarists,  who  had  come  from  Rome  with  Bishop  Du- 
bourg  of  New  Orleans.  They  were  Fathers  De  An¬ 
dreis,  Rosati  and  Acqueroni.  They  were  learning  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  in  the  seminary. 
Incidentally,  also,  they  did  a  little  work  on  the  mis¬ 
sions,  and  Father  Rosati  went  as  far  as  Vincennes 
where  he  gave  a  mission,  and  baptized  the  son  of  an 
Indian  chief.  Father  Nerinckx  tells  us  this,  and  adds, 
according  to  Bishop  Maes :  “The  young  Indian  died 
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shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Indians  expressed  a  great 
desire  of  enjoying  some  day  the  same  blessing.”  (?) 

Neither  Father  Nerinckx  nor  Father  Rosati  could 
see  into  the  future,  to  know  how  that  acquaintance  was 
to  grow  and  beget  a  mutual  esteem  that  would  make 
Father  Nerinckx  turn  to  Father  Rosati  in  his  last 
great  trials,  and  would  cause  Father  Rosati  to  treas¬ 
ure  the  remains  of  Father  Nerinckx  as  the  relics  of  a 
saint  bringing  down  from  heaven  benedictions  on  his 
diocese. 

A  few  days  later  Bishop  Flaget  visited  Loretto.  He 
wished  to  see  the  sisters  before  he  set  out  on  one  of 
his  long  missionary  trips,  and  he  also  wished  to  re¬ 
sign  into  the  hands  of  Father  Nerinckx  the  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Society,  which  he  himself  had  exercised  in 
the  past.  The  Society  had  grown  during  the  absence 
of  Father  Nerinckx,  and  ten  new  members  had  been 
received.  This  increase  enabled  Bishop  Flaget  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  branch  house  at  Holy  Mary’s,  an  idea  that  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  entertained  before  going  to  Europe. 
This  new  establishment  was  called  Calvary.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  houses  increased  the  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  Superior,  and  Father  Nerinckx  was 
not  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Society 
independently  of  the  Bishop.  Bishop  Flaget  had  been 
the  official  Superior  from  the  beginning,  and  Father 
Nerinckx  insisted  that  the  Bishop  should  retain  the 
office  of  Superior,  and  act  in  all  cases  that  required 
supreme  authority.  As  for  himself,  he  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  sisters,  but 
in  the  humble  capacity  he  had  before  filled, — that  of 
their  unworthy  spiritual  father.  And  so  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged — Father  Nerinckx  watched  over  them,  ad¬ 
vised,  helped  and  directed  them,  but  he  never  officially 
held  the  office  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Superior.  He  was 
their  founder,  chaplain,  director,  guide  and  manager, 
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but  Bishop  Flaget  was  their  official  head,  and  as  such 
presided,  either  personally  or  by  representative,  over 
their  councils  and  approved  all  important  acts. 

Father  Nerinckx’s  first  work  after  his  return  was 
to  give  a  spiritual  retreat  to  the  sisters  at  Loretto, 
which  ended  Sepember  24,  with  a  solemn  reception  and 
profession.  He  then  set  out  to  visit  his  missions  again 
and  put  into  action  his  oldtime  zeal  for  the  building  of 
churches. 

Nearest  to  him,  and  probably  first  visited,  was  his 
mission  of  Lebanon.  The  laying  out  of  this  town  in 
1813,  and  the  building  of  a  number  of  new  houses 
in  it,  made  it  the  center  for  a  church.  No  doubt 
Father  Nerinckx  said  mass  at  some  of  the  houses,  and 
in  1815  he  thought  seriously  of  building  a  church.  His 
trip  to  Europe  delayed  the  work,  but  upon  his  return 
he  took  it  up  again  and  planned  a  church  that  was 
to  be  of  brick,  the  first  of  that  kind  that  he  had  under¬ 
taken  alone.  Work  on  the  church  proceeded  slowly, 
and  in  1820  Father  Nerinckx  wrote.  ’“The  Diocese 
of  Bardstown,  now  ten  years  old,  has  twenty-seven  or 
more  churches,  not  counting  St.  Hubert’s,  which  will, 
however,  soon  be  finished.” 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  used  it  in  its 
unfinished  condition,  and  the  probability  becomes  al¬ 
most  a  certainty  when  we  find  him  saying:  “To  this 
church  I  gave  vestments,  a  chalice,  a  clock  for  the 
steeple,  and  a  painting  and  relics  of  St.  Hubert.”  As 
he  left  for  Europe  early  in  1820,  this  church  was 
probably  first  used  in  1819. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  and  contradiction  in  the 
reputed  dates  of  the  building  of  the  first  brick  churches 
in  Kentucky,  and  their  opening  for  service.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  made  from  the  most  reliable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  considered  as  correct : 

St.  Patrick’s  at  Danville,  built  by  Fathers  Badin  and 
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Nerinckx,  and  opened  for  service  in  1807.  A  tower 
was  in  the  plan  of  this  church,  but  it  was  never  built. 
This  church  was  lost  to  the  Catholics  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lost  is  thus 
told  by  John  Gilmary  Shea :  “In  1800  Daniel  Mcllroy 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  at  that  place  as  a  site  for  a 
church, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Badin  agreeing  to  pay  $50 
for  it.  On  this,  in  1807,  was  erected  St.  Patrick’s,  the 
first  Catholic  church  in  the  State  constructed  of  brick. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Badin  requested  the  Dominican  Fathers 
to  take  charge  of  the  place,  but  the  land  was  not  paid 
for  and  no  deed  executed.  Meanwhile  Mcllroy  became 
embarrassed  in  business;  his  property  was  attached 
by  his  creditors,  who  sold  the  church  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  body.”  The  church 
was  converted  into  a  dwelling  by  the  purchaser,  and 
is,  even  at  this  writing,  still  standing  and  occupied 
as  a  dwelling.  Would  it  be  conceding  too  much  to 
sentiment  to  buy  this  old  relic  of  early  Catholicity 
and  preserve  it  as  a  testimonial  of  the  faith  of  pioneer 
times  ? 

St.  Rose’s  Church  of  the  Dominicans,  built  in  the 
summer  of  1808,  and  opened  for  service  the  same  year. 
In  this  church  Bishop  Chabrat  received  priestly  ordi¬ 
nation  on  Christmas  Day,  1811, — the  first  ordination 
of  a  priest  in  Kentucky.  This  church"  served  well  its 
purpose  for  about  80  years,  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
present  gothic  stone  church  of  St.  Rose. 

St.  Louis’  in  Louisville,  built  during  the  summer 
of  1811,  and  opened  for  service  that  same  year.  It 
was  not  entirely  finished  for  some  years.  Father  Ba¬ 
din  built  this  church  and  had  charge  of  it  until  1817, 
when  Father  Chabrat  was  given  charge  of  the  mission 
of  Louisville  and  finished  the  church.  This  church 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  10th  streets, 
but  in  1830  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell  bought  ground  on 
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Fifth  street  and  built  a  new  and  larger  St.  Louis’. 
The  old  church  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  new  site 
is  the  same  upon  which  the  Cathedral  now  stands. 

St.  Peter’s  of  Lexington,  built  in  1812  by  Father 
Badin.  For  some  time  after  this  Lexington  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Father  Badin  and  the  Dominicans  con¬ 
jointly,  and  then  by  the  Dominicans  alone  until  1823, 
when  Father  Chabrat  took  charge.  A  new  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  was  built  in  1837  by  the  Rev.  Edward  McMahon. 

St.  Thomas’  at  the  Seminary,  built  under  Bishop 
Flaget  and  Father  David  in  1816.  Want  of  means  did 
not  permit  its  complete  finish  and  decorations  until 
some  time  later,  but  it  was  used  for  all  services  from 
that  date,  and  for  three  years  was  Bishop  Flaget’s 
cathedral.  It  is  now,  after  99  years,  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Thomas’,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  approaching  its  silver  jubilee  rather  than 
its  centennial. 

St.  Joseph’s  at  Bardstown,  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bardstown,  was  begun  in  1816,  but  dedi¬ 
cated  and  first  used  Aug.  8,  1819.  St.  Joseph’s  was 
the  finest  church  in  the  West  when  it  was  built,  and 
its  perfect  condition  today  is  a  flattering  tribute  to 
the  skill  and  honesty  of  architects  and  builders  of 
that  time,  and'  to  the  almost  affectionate  care  with 
which  each  generation  of  its  parishioners  has  pre¬ 
served,  and  even  increased  its  original  beauty. 

Father  Nerinckx  tells  us  how  he  helped  indirectly 
to  complete  this  beautiful  church.  In  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  his  Belgian  friends  he  says:  “I  might  also 
tell  you  how  they  managed  to  build  the  steeple  of  the 
Bardstown  Cathedral.  The  funds  were  exhausted, 
but  the  architect,  who  gave  proof  of  the  most  ardent 
zeal  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  a  new  plan  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The 
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clock  which  I  brought  from  Ninove  in  Flanders,  and 
which  is  truly  a  wonderful  timepiece,  suggested  to 
him  the  means  of  exciting  the  people  to  renewed  ex¬ 
ertions.  He  placed  it  on  the  front  wall  of  the  church, 
the  two  little  silver-toned  bells  striking  the  hours.  The 
people  acknowledged  that  such  a  beautiful  clock  should 
adorn  a  steeple,  and  they  united  in  a  subscription 
which  realized  enough  to  complete  the  work.” 

St.  Hubert’s  in  Lebanon,  begun  in  1817  by  Father 
Nerinckx,  probably  used  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1820 
by  Father  Deparcq.  St.  Hubert’s  was  replaced  by  a 
new  church  in  1837,  built  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine. 

Going  to  his  western  mission  Father  Nerinckx 
urged  the  same  activity,  and  churches  were  begun  at 
various  places,  or  small  chapels  which  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  churches,  and  Father  Nerinckx  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  classes.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  were  actually  put  up,  but  no  doubt  the 
promise  of  new  vestments,  paintings  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  articles  spurred  many  to  greater  efforts  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  made.  Such  as  were  built 
were  of  logs,  for,  as  Father  Nerinckx  tells  us,  and 
we  know  it  was  true  from  the  history  of  the  hard 
times  of  that  date  and  their  causes:  “Some  of  my 
congregations  had  already  determined  to  build  new 
brick  churches,  and  would  have  succeeded  were  it  not 
that  they  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rich,  and 
entered  upon  poor  speculations.  Covetousness  and 
wisdom  rarely  follow  the  same  advice.  They  took 
upon  themselves  to  start  several  public  independent 
banks.  The  government  permitted  it,  and  almost  every 
little  settlement  organized  such  a  bank.  But  most  of 
them  went  beyond  the  limitations  of  their  charters, 
were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  money  and  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  This  speculation  increased 
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the  price  of  goods  twenty  per  cent,  ruined  most  of 
the  common  people,  and,  of  course,  knocked  many  an 
undertaking  in  the  head.  We  now  are  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  this  folly.” 

That  a  number  of  churches  and  chapels  were  built 
we  know  from  Father  Nerinckx’s  account  of  his  last 
trip  through  that  section. 

On  May  10,  1818,  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  St.  Thomas’  Seminary.  In  a  letter  written  towards 
the  end  of  that  year  Father  Nerinckx  refers  to  him 
as  “a  young  American  priest,  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  endowed  with  the  most  distinguished  qualities  and 
superior  talents.  He  is  my  pupil  and  successor  in 
the  administration  of  my  distant  congregations.”  This 
reference  to  Father  Abell  as  his  pupil  may  have  been 
because  he  initiated  him  into  mission  work,  or  it  may 
have  been  said  because  he  was  a  boy  from  his  first  con¬ 
gregation  of  Holy  Mary’s,  and  received  instruction 
from  him. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination  Father  Abell  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  Father 
Nerinckx  accompanied  him  on  his  first  visitation,  to 
be  his  guide  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  peop^. 

They  first  visited  Hardin  county,  stopping  at  St. 
Ignatius’,  which  was  the  first  name  for  St.  John’s 
church,  and  where  tradition  tells  us  there  was  a  chapel 
since  1812.  The  title  deeds  of  the  property  of  St. 
John’s  were  made  to  the  Trustees  of  St.  Ignatius’ 
congregation,  one  of  whom  was  Ignatius  Drury.  From 
here  they  went  to  Elizabethtown,  where  there  were 
but  few  Catholics  and  no  church,  but  they  were  gi\en 
the  use  of  the  court  house,  and  Father  Abell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  of  Father  Nerinckx,  preached  such 
a  powerful,  convincing,  and  pleasing  sermon  that  the 
large  assemblage,  composed  mostly  of  Methodists, 
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Baptists,  and  other  denominations,  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  him,  asked  him  to  come  again,  and  offered  to 
assist  whenever  a  Catholic  church  was  started  in  their 
town.  This  same  good  feeling  followed  them  through¬ 
out  their  entire  trip.  In  some  places  the  Protestants 
invited  them  to  their  houses,  offered  them  donations 
of  land  for  church  purposes,  and  called  Father  Abell 
“the  noblest  youth  that  was  ever  reared  in  Kentucky.” 
If  this  was  not  the  absolute  truth,  at  least  he  was  near 
the  head,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  writer,  who 
had  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 

The  next  stage  of  their  journey  brought  them  to 
Hardinsburg.  Father  Nerinckx’s  church  of  St.  Rumold 
was  there,  and  after  the  usual  services  there  they  bent 
their  steps  towards  Union  county.  About  midway  of 
their  journey  they  stopped  at  a  station  called  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  The  place  was 
probably  the  Great  Yellow  Banks,  near  the  present 
site  of  Owensboro.  There  were  but  a  few  Catholic 
families  there,  but  Father  Nerinckx  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  them  since  1810.  There  was  no  church  or  chapel 
in  the  vicinity  at  that  time. 

In  Union  county  Father  Nerinckx  had  a  chapel, 
built  in  1812,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Hearts, 
and  in  this  and  the  neighboring  settlements  they  spent 
several  weeks.  This  chapel  served  until  1826,  when 
Father  Durbin  replaced  it  with  a  small  log  church. 
Here  they  received  letters  asking  them  to  go  and  visit 
some  Catholics  living  fifty  miles  farther  west,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  comply  with  the  request.  While 
here  they  accepted  the  offer  of  a  donation  of  land  of 
110  acres  for  a  Catholic  school.  On  several  other 
occasions  also,  land  was  offered  for  church  purposes, 
but  they  were  not  always  able  to  comply  with  the 
conditions, — such  as  a  church  and  school,  or  a  church 
in  the  immediate  or  near  future.  Some  of  these  of- 
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fers  were  from  Protestants.  Very  few  of  these  tracts 
offered  to  Father  Nerinckx  were  ever  secured  to  the 
church,  for  in  later  days  the  priest  who  built  the 
church  often  knew  nothing  of  the  offer  previously 
made,  and  it  was  not  renewed. 

Returning  to  Hardinsburg  they  visited  St.  There¬ 
sa’s  station,  where  land  was  offered  for  a  church,  and 
from  here  they  went  to  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot’s  at 
Long  Lick.  A  church  here  had  been  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  for  several  years  and  was  not  yet  finished.  In 
it  Father  Nerinckx  had  said  mass  when  it  was  yet 
roofless,  and  its  completion  was  left  to  Father  Abell. 

Entering  Grayson  county  they  went  to  the  church 
of  St.  James  on  Big  Cliffy.  This  church  of  St.  James, 
which  Father  Nerinckx  says  was  the  fourth  that  he 
built,  has  oeen  forgotten  under  that  name,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  church  at  Big  Clifty, 
now  called  St.  Paul’s.  This  church  has  been  remodeled 
and  enlarged  several  times.  In  1810  Father  Nerinckx 
wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll:  “Mr.  Stoddard  gives  us  five 
hundred  acres  in  Clifty  where  he  once  offered  five 
thousand.  I  think  this  large  and  liberal  offer  should 
have  been  accepted  at  the  time . .  I  have  selected  this 
grant  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James  congregation, 
where  two  or  three  Catholic  families  have  commenced 
building.” 

B.  J.  Webb,  in  his  “Catholicity  in  Kentucky,” 
writes  in  1884:  “The  Catholic  Directory  of  1839 
gives  the  titles  of  the  churches  in  Grayson  county  and 
names  the  pastor  by  whom  they  were  served:  ‘St. 
Paul’s  (on  Big  Clifty)  ;  St.  Benedict’s  (on  Nolynn 
river)  ;  St.  Augustine’s  (Grayson  Springs)— attended 
by  Rev.  Francis  Chambige.’  It  is  supposed  that  the 
oldest  of  these  churches,  as  originally  constructed,  was 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  it,  and  possibly  that 
of  St.  Paul  on  Big  Clifty,  were  built  by  Father  Ner- 
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inckx.  All  of  them  were  looked  upon  as  old  struc¬ 
tures  fifty  years  ago,  and  their  renewal  in  later  years 
was  regarded  as  a  necessity.” 

Bishop  Spalding,  deriving  his  information,  as  he 
says,  from  Father  Badin,  gives  the  list  of  churches 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Flaget  as  follows : 
Holy  Cross,  St.  Stephen’s,  Holy  Mary’s,  St.  Charles’, 
St.  Ann’s,  St.  Rose’s,  St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Francis’,  St. 
Christopher’s,  and  St.  Joseph’s.  Besides  these  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  in  course  of  erection:  St.  Louis’,  St. 
Michael’s,  St.  Clara’s,  St.  Benedict’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
St.  John’s. 

St.  Benedict’s,  then,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  Grayson  county,  and  may  have  been  built  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Badin,  as  Father  Nerinckx’s  first  was  St.  James’. 
The  St.  John’s  mentioned  by  Bishop  Spalding  was 
most  probably  the  St.  John’s  of  Bullitt  county. 

Fathers  Nerinckx  and  Abell  visited  St.  James,  mis¬ 
sion,  and  Father  Abell  preached  in  the  court  house 
of  Leitchfield,  as  there  was  no  church  in  that  part  of 
the  mission  yet.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  went 
to  St.  Benedict’s  and  St.  Augustine’s,  and  thus  finish¬ 
ed  up  their  visitation.  Most  of  these  churches  Father 
Nerinckx  enriched  with  vestments,  and  to  some  of 
them  he  gave  valuable  paintings.  It  is  said  that 
several  of  these  paintings  were  afterwards  collected 
and  brought  to  Elizabethtown,  where  it  was  thought 
they  would  be  better  appreciated  and  preserved. 

An  incident  of  this  trip,  told  by  Father  Abell  fifty 
years  later  to  the  students  of  St.  Thomas’  Seminary 
when  the  writer  was  one  of  his  listeners,  shows  the 
spirit  of  poverty  and  humility  of  Father  Nerinckx 
and  also  how  ready  he  was  to  concede  necessary  things, 
even  if  they  did  savor  a  little  of  the  world’s  vanity. 

“In  my  young  days,”  said  the  venerable  mission¬ 
ary,  “I  was  an  admirer  of  good  'horses.  I  knew  of 
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no  more  pleasing  sight  than  a  well  built  and  well 
groomed  steed,  perfectly  caparisoned,  moving  in  state¬ 
ly  tread  at  the  will  of  the  rider,  or  flying  like  the  wind 
in  response  to  the  urging  spur.  This  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  in  Kentucky,  and  when  I  was  appointed  to 
my  first  mission  I  provided  myself  with  just  such  a 
horse  and  fittings. 

“When  I  met  Father  Nerinckx  he  was  riding  his 
accustomed  horse — a  fine  animal,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  saddle  was  old 
and  worn,  and  his  bridle  was  a  strap  for  reins,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bit  that  was  held  in  the  horse’s  mouth  by 
another  strap  that  passed  over  the  ears  of  the  horse, 
but  was  held  there  by  no  other  fastening.  My  own 
saddle  was  the  very  finest  that  I  could  get,  and  the  bridle 
matched  the  saddle, — with  martingales  and  complete 
headstall,  and  it  may  be  a  tassel  or  two,  or  a  bit  of  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  horse’s  ear.  It  was  a  striking  contrast  with 
his  own,  and  he  could  not  help  noticing  it.  At  once  he 
began  to  give  me  a  lecture  on  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
I  was  a  young  man  and  the  world  might  dazzle  me,  and 
the  only  way  to  be  safe  was  to  despise  its  vanities  and 
spurn  their  use.  A  plain  saddle  and  bridle  would 
serve  me  just  as  well,  and  they  were  much  cheaper. 
I  had  too  many  useless  pieces  to  my  accoutrements, 
that  could  only  serve  for  show,  and  show  was  out  of 
place  with  a  poor  missionary;  and  much  more  of  the 
sort,  which  was  not  always  far  from  the  truth. 

“I  tried  to  justify  myself  by  telling  him  that  the 
best  was  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  that  the  ap¬ 
parently  useless  parts  of  my  trappings  had  their  spe¬ 
cial  purpose,  that  they  all  belonged  to  a  complete  outfit, 
that  the  dealers  did  not  sell  half  a  bridle,  etc.  It  was 
no  use.  He  replied  that  I  could  get  along  just  as 
well  without  the  martingales,  that  the  tassels  were  a 
sign  of  vanity,  and  The  throatlatch  was  a  superfluous 
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piece.  He  had  none  of  these,  and  with  his  simple 
saddle  and  bridle  he  had  gotten  along  as  well  as  anyone, 
and  he  had  never  missed  the  extra  parts  that  the 
makers  now  put  on  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  young  men 
and  make  money. 

“I  was  somewhat  subdued  by  the  lecture  but  not 
converted.  I  had  not  his  humility  and  detachment, 
and  I  suppose  I  was  a  little  vain  and  laid  some  stress 
upon  appearances.  In  time  I  might  have  profited  by 
his  lecture  and  example,  were  it  not  for  a  little  oc¬ 
currence  just  then  that  would  have  been  a  comedy 
if  it  were  not  so  near  a  tragedy. 

“We  were  riding  through  heavy  woods  without 
roads  or  paths,  and  in  stepping  over  the  decaying 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  Father  Nerinckx’s  horse  dis¬ 
turbed  a  nest  of  yellow-jackets.  The  roused  insects 
attacked  the  horse,  and  some  of  them  settled  on  his 
head  and  about  his  ears.  Throwing  his  head  down, 
as  horses  will  do,  he  tried  to  brush  off  the  stinging 
pests  by  rubbing  his  poll  against  his  foreleg.  He 
probably  dislodged  the  yellow-jackets,  but  he  also 
brushed  off  the  bridle  that  had  no  throatlatch  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Then  he  wildly  bolted  through  the  woods. 
If  Father  Nerinckx  had  fallen  off  it  might  have  been 
well,  but  he  clung  to  the  saddle,  and  I  expected  every 
minute  to  see  his  brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  as  soon  as  I  could  collect 
my  wits  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  started  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  maddened  animal.  Father  Nerinckx’s  horse 
was  a  good  one,  but  mine  had  better  and  younger  blood 
in  him,  and  soon  the  gap  between  us  began  to  grow 
less.  By  degrees  I  closed  upon  them,  gradually  pass¬ 
ing  them,  and  as  I  came  even  with  the  head  of  the 
horse  I  reached  out  my  hand  and  seized  the  forelock 
of  his  mane  and  soon  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 

“We  were  both  equally  frightened,  and  uttered 
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some  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  but  when  the  horses 
were  quieted,  the  bridle  replaced,  and  we  were  ready 
to  mount  again,  I  turned  to  Father  Nerinckx  and  said : 
‘Mr.  Nerinckx,  must  I  take  off  those  extra  pieces  from 
my  bridle?’  ‘No,  young  man,’  he  answered,  ‘you  may 
keep  them  all.  ” 

The  first  venture  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  branch  house  turned  out  well.  It  proved  a 
blessing  to  Father  Nerinckx’s  old  parish  of  Holy  Ma¬ 
ry,  but  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  sisters.  Besides 
being  teachers,  they  were  forced  to  be  spinners  and 
weavers,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  almost  farmers 
and  builders.  It  was  fortunate  that  there  were  among 
them  women  who  had  the  tact  and  good  will  for  these 
occupations,  and  exercised  them,  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves  but  also  for  the  neighboring  families.  In  these 
was  their  main  source  of  support  in  their  earlier  years 
and  not  in  their  school,  which,  although  large,  brought 
in  very  little  revenue.  Some  of  the  children  were  or¬ 
phans,  others  were  not  able  to  pay  anything,  but  no 
one  was  refused  on  account  of  poverty.  The  few 
boarders  who  paid  in  full  were  notified  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

“Provisions  to  be  brought  by  the  pupils:  100  wt. 
good  bacon;  10  lbs.  sugar;  10  lbs.  coffee;  5  bushels 
potatoes;  5  bushels  meal;  100  wt.  flour;  5  lbs.  tallow; 
20  lbs.  lard.” 

Requests  now  came  for  another  branch  house.  Mr. 
James  Dant,  who,  in  1807,  had  offered  his  farm  of 
400  acres  to  the  church,  now  renewed  his  offer  and 
Father  Nerinckx  accepted  it  for  the  sisters.  In  March, 
1818,  six  sisters  went  to  St.  Barbara’s,  for  which 
name  Father  Nerinckx  now  substituted  that  of  Geth- 
semani.  The  sisters  moved  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Dant 
and  occupied  it  until  able  to  build  larger  accommo¬ 
dations. 
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These  new  establishments  of  the  sisters  gave  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  additional  work,  for  he  regarded  each 
one  of  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  cared  for 
each  offshoot  as  he  cared  for  the  parent  stem.  And 
besides  the  extra  labor  thus  caused,  he  had  the  further 
task  of  providing  a  place  of  worship  for  his  congre¬ 
gation  of  St.  Barbara,  whose  chapel  had  been  the  house 
of  Mr.  Dant. 

To  meet  this  want  he  built,  near  the  new  home  of 
Mr.  Dant,  a  new  church,  calling  it  St.  Vincent’s.  This 
church  was  probably  finished  in  1819,  and  until  that 
time  the  people  gathered  again  to  worship  with  Mr. 
Dant  in  his  new  home. 

At  this  time  another  project,  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Bishop  Flaget  and  to  that  of  Father  Nerinckx, 
seemed  to  have  a  prospect  of  realization.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  men  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  the  sisters.  Bishop  Flaget  had  his  seminary 
for  priests,  he  had  the  sisters  to  care  for  young  girls, 
he  was  about  to  open  a  college  for  young  men,  and 
now  a  brotherhood  to  teach  the  younger  boys  in  their 
own  parishes  would  complete  the  educational  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  diocese.  He  knew  that  Father  Nerinckx 
was  the  man  to  make  this  a  success,  and  he  asked 
him  to  attempt  the  work.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  zeal  and  efficiency  than 
the  fact  that  so  many  works  were  put  upon  him?  No 
doubt  all  the  priests  had  plenty  to  do,  and  so  would 
Father  Nerinckx  with  half  of  what  he  was  asked  to 
do,  yet  he  never  complained  of  anything,  except  his 
own  incompetency  and  inability  to  do  anything  well. 
What  greater  humility  had  the  saints? 

Father  Nerinckx,  thus  encouraged  and  authorized, 
started  upon  this  project  in  1818.  He  visited  all  his 
congregations  and  appealed  to  all  in  favor  of  his  work. 
They  would  profit  by  it  in  the  education  of  their  sons. 
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As  it  was  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  branch  of  his  Loretto 
Order,  he  sent  out  the  sisters  to  collect  for  it.  They 
collected  about  $3000,  and  with  this  he  bought  the 
farm  of  Joseph  Ray,  lying  near  Loretto.  This  farm 
had  311  acres,  one  hundred  of  which  were  clear  of 
timber,  and  had  a  good  dwelling  house  and  several 
buildings,  besides  a  large  stone  grist  mill  and  dis¬ 
tillery.  He  called  the  place  Mount  Mary,  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  build  the  monastery  upon  the  highest  hill 
and  dedicate  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  sisters  took  possession  of  the  farm  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  cleared  land  in  addition  to  their  own  farm, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  a  kindred  order  would  sup¬ 
plement  their  labors  and  help  them  in  the  heavy  work 
of  their  own  institutions. 

In  a  letter  to  his  relatives,  in  1819,  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  tells  of  this  project  and  its  first  setback: 

“Bishop  Flaget,  moved  by  the  success  of,  and  the 
great  good  brought  about  by  the  Institution  of  the 
Friends  of  Mary,  desires  me  to  establish  a  similar 
society  for  young  men  and  boys.  The  object  is  to 
have  a  religious  community  of  men,  whose  aim  would 
be  the  education  of  boys,  especially  those  of  the  middle 
class  and  orphans,  whose  poverty  so  often  prevents 
the  Church  and  (State  from  being  benefited  by  their 
talents.  The  main  building  and  four  of  the  smaller 
ones  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  1819, 
and  besides  that  great  loss,  the  almost  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  gristmill  on  the  place  by  a  violent  storm, 
has  injured  our  prospects  considerably.  Were  it  not 
for  this  the  work  would  likely  be  commenced  at  this 
very  time,  for  several  of  our  young  men  desire  very 
earnestly  to  enter  the  new  institution.” 

How  to  recoup  his  losses  was  a  question  that  no 
one  could  answer.  Father  Nerinckx  could  not  appeal 
again  to  the  people,  and  the  Bishop  had  no  funds,  while 
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the  sisters  had  exhausted  their  own  means  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  land. 

At  this  time  Father  Badin  was  in  France  in  the 
interests  of  the  diocese,  and  Father  Chabrat  was  medi¬ 
tating  a  trip  for  the  same  purpose.  The  remembrance 
of  his  last  voyage  gave  Father  Nerinckx  hope,  and 
with  the  advice  of  Bishop  Flaget,  he  decided  to  go 
and  make  another  appeal  in  person  to  his  friends  and 
countrymen  in  Belgium.  How  happy  this  idea  was, 
and  how  hopeful  every  one  was  of  its  outcome,  is 
shown  in  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Father  Badin  to 
Father  Chabrat  while  they  were  all  in  Europe : 

“Though  the  affairs  of  France  now  wear  a  better 
aspect,  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  longing  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  know  as  you  do,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  this 
country,  and  I  draw  the  same  conclusions.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Flanders,  and  even  from  our  Kentucky 
backwoods.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Nerinckx  will  succeed 
better  than  both  of  us  together.  We  have  data  to 
sustain  the  hope,  since  he  did  so  well  on  a  previous 
occasion.” 

To  provide  for  the  missions  of  Father  Nerinckx 
during  his  absence,  Bishop  Flaget  appointed  Father 
Ganilh  to  the  charge  of  St.  Stephen’s  and  the  Holy 
Cross  district,  Father  Deparcq  to  St.  Hubert’s  at  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Father  William  Byrne  to  St.  Charles’  and 
Holy  Mary’s. 

On  August  8,  1819,  Father  Nerinckx  was  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  Bards- 
town;  one  week  later  he  took  part  as  first  assistant 
consecrator  to  Bishop  Flaget  in  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  David  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and 
on  December  20,  following,  he  received  the  perpetual 
vows  of  forty-one  of  the  eighty  sisters  of  his  Loretto 
foundation.  When  he  looked  back  to  the  time  when 
he  first  came  to  Kentucky,  not  yet  fifteen  years  before, 
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and  met  Father  Badin,  the  lone  priest  of  the  State, 
with  his  few  log  chapels,  not  one  of  them  yet  dedi¬ 
cated  to  any  saint — when  the  scattered  Catholics  were 
visited  only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  many  of 
them  less  often — when  he  saw  the  contrast  in  church¬ 
es,  in  priests,  and  in  sisters,  and  when  he  might  con¬ 
sider  his  own  part— -which  he  would  not — in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  wonderful  change,  he  might  well  sing 
his  Nunc  dimittis  and  await  in  joy  the  call  of  the  Lord. 

He  may  have  expected  something  of  this  kind,  for 
before  leaving  Kentucky  for  this  journey  to  Belgium 
he  wrote  the  following,  which  he  called 
“THE  OPEN  WILL  AND  WISH  OF  THE  WRITER.” 

“1820,  5th  of  February,  and  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.” 

“The  writer  of  this,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  this 
country,  declares  that  he  has  no  temporal  possessions 
of  property  to  dispose  of.  What  was  in  his  name 
since  he  came  to  America  he  never  pretended  to  be 
the  owner  of.  God,  God’s  Mother,  and  God’s  Church 
have  bestowed  these  gifts  upon  him,  and  he  hopes  he 
has  directed  them  well,  and  returned  them  to  the  same 
proprietors.  For  their  waste  and  ill-employment  or 
wrong  application  he  begs  pardon  of  God  and  men. 

“When  he  returns  to  Europe  he  will  be  poorer  at 
the  end  of  this  journey  than  he  was  in  1804,  when  he 
started  from  thence  for  America.  He  thanks  God 
for  not  having  given  him  opportunities  for  heaping 
up  riches,  and  for  the  health  of  body  which  he  has 
enjoyed  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  this 
new  part  of  the  world,  and  he  knows  not  of  any 
material  injury  he  has  done  to  the  citizens  thereof, 
that  he  should  be  under  any  obligation  of  restoring 
anything  ill-gotten. 

“As  for  his  employment  and  calling  in  the  holy 
ministry,  its  duties  and  obligations,  he  can  but  blush, 
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grieve  and  fear.  He  hopes  that  able  hands,  holy  zeal 
and  fervor  will  repair  the  losses  and  damages  caused, 
or  not  prevented  by  him,  and  may  he  find  place  and 
time  to  meet  his  God  at  a  merciful  hour.  Amen. 

“His  interest  in  lands,  negroes,  etc.,  in  the  deeds 
where  his  name  is  mentioned,  is  disposed  of  by 
will  in  another  document.  What  is  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  are  the  following  articles: 

“1.  The  tools  at  the  new  place  (which  I  call  Mount 
Mary,  as  I  wish  a  building  in  honor  of  Mary  on  its 
hill)  he  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for,  a  sum  they  may 
be  worth  now.  It  is  his  desire  that  a  sum  equal  to 
their  value  should  go  towards  paying  the  expenses  of 
a  clergyman  from  over  the  sea  to  Kentucky.  He  re¬ 
ceived  five  hundred  guilders,  say  $180,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  not  complied  with, — there  being  no 
suitable  clergyman  who  offered  himself. 

“2.  Seven  hundred  guilders  more  were  given  by 
Miss  Du  Moulin  of  Mons  in  Flanders,  for  an  anni¬ 
versary  mass  in  the  Loretto  chapel,  or  for  a  foundation 
of  masses  according  to  her  intention.  But  he  thinks 
that  her  intention  was  more  particularly  to  assist  re¬ 
ligion  in  America.  This  foundation  is  not  made,  but 
he  said  some  masses,  and  some  solemn  ones  have  been 
celebrated.  Both  these  matters  are  left  to  stand  as 
they  are;  it  belongs  to  the  Bishop  to  arrange  them. 
The  House  of  Loretto  is  bound  to  pray  for  these  as 
for  other  benefactors. 

“The  Funeral  Establishment  of  Leonard  Hamilton 
owes  him  for  masses  and  dues,  I  think  at  least  twenty 
dollars.  This  money  he  gives  to  Calvary. 

“3.  The  congregations  now  in  Rev.  Mr.  Abell’s 
charge  owe  him  $25.75  for  money  loaned  when  the 
Hardinsburg  land  was  bought.  If  there  be  any  sis¬ 
ters  sent  to  Union  county,  as  the  Bishop  said,  they 
may  have  this  money.  Charles  Vessels’  ten  dollars, 
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and  George  Thompson’s  indebtedness  are  for  Loretto. 
Thomas  Cecil’s  forty  dollars  will  give  twenty  dollars 
to  Loretto,  ten  to  Gethsemani,  and  ten  to  Calvary. 

“4.  Should  the  congregations  once  under  his 
charge  be  moved  to  pay  him  for  services  rendered, 
the  money  may  be  divided  among  the  nunneries  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans. 

“5.  If  news  arrives  that  he  is  dead,  or  if  he  should 
not  return,  his  clothing,  linen,  pictures  and  English 
books,  as  far  as  they  may  be  useful,  are  for  the 
orphans  of  the  schools,  to  be  made  use  of  savingly  and 
sparingly.  Loretto  having  the  greatest  number  of 
orphans,  it  must  have  the  greatest  share  in  these 
things. 

“6.  The  church  apparatus,  viz. — chalices,  vest¬ 
ments,  etc.,  he  desires  to  remain  as  they  are  and 
where  they  are  at  present.  The  bells  of  Loretto  are 
never  to  be  removed,  nor  the  pictures.  The  little 
chalice  his  brother  in  London  gave  him,  and  which 
is  now  at  Mr.  James  Dant’s,  is  only  loaned  there.  It 
may  remain  with  him  during  his  lifetime,  if  no  urgent 
need  is  felt  for  it  elsewhere. 

“7.  The  books  at  Loretto  ought  to  be  kept  un¬ 
molested,  and  the  little  library  may  be  at  the  service 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has  the  care  of  Lo¬ 
retto.  The  best  of  care  must  be  taken  of  the  books, 
and  they  are  never  to  become  his  property,  nor  must 
he  exchange  them  for  others. 

“All  this  is  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Flaget,  or  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Bardstown.” 

“P.  S.  If  Vincent  Gates  and  Polly  Brewer  live, 
they  may  have  a  share  in  the  clothing  and  linens.” 

“The  writer’s  WISH,  as  an  addition  to  his  WILL 
is:  1.  A  great  desire  and  prayer  that  the  extensive 
tracts  of  America  which  he  has  walked  over,  and  the 
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many  places  in  Europe  which  he  has  passed  through, 
may  not  call  for  vengeance  upon  him  for  spilling  in 
so  many  places  the  most  holy  and  precious  blood  of 
the  true  Son  of  God  and  true  Son  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Mary  His  Mother,  out  of  whom  He  was  willing  to  take 
His  human  nature  for  our  sake.  How  many  sacra¬ 
ments  here  received,  how  many  sacraments  here 
given!  How  many  worthily,  how  many  unworthily! 
How  many  blunders,  how  many  defects,  how  much 
ignorance !  How  many  souls  to  answer  for ! 

“2.  He  wishes  that  all  the  congregations  wherever 
he  was,  be  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  in  which  unbounded  seats  of  love  and  mercy 
he  desires  his  own  numberless  failings  to  be  drowned, 
and  out  of  which  he  begs  that  streams  of  graces  may 
flow  over  these  different  flocks  to  whom  he  was  so 
long  profitless  and  tedious. 

“3.  He  began  with  the  building  of  the  church  of 
Holy  Mary,  and  he  finished  at  the  House  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — Loretto.  May  he  die  under  the  protection  of 
the  Mother  of  Mercy ! 

“4.  He  wishes  the  Friends  of  Mary  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  in  holiness,  and  all  holy  happiness;  that  the  Suf¬ 
fering  Jesus  and  the  Sorrowful  Mary  may  have  ar¬ 
mies  of  consoling  Friends,  faithful  on  Calvary  and 
glorious  in  the  heavenly  Sion. 

“In  order  to  realize  this,  he  begs  by  all  the  drops 
of  blood,  by  all  the  sweat  and  tears  of  the  Loving 
Jesus,  and  through  the  sweetness  of  Mary,  that  the 
members  of  the  Loretto  Society,  and  particularly  of 
the  house  of  Loretto,  should  ever  study  their  Rules, 
and  never  be  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  them.  Imi¬ 
tate  the  poverty  and  humility  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the 
obedience  and  chastity  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  union, 
peace,  and  concord  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  their  zeal  for 
souls — your  own  and  those  of  so  many  desolate  or- 
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phans  and  scholars — the  burning  zeal  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  Gain  souls,  seek  souls,  catch  souls,  court  souls, 
draw  souls,  pull  souls,  carry  souls,  free  souls,  shelter 
souls,  buy  souls.  Souls,  souls,  and  nothing  but  souls, 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  the  owner  of  souls. 

“0  Loretto  Sisters!  Let  Loretto  be  Loretto  forever, 
— Loretto  houses,  Loretto  costumes,  Loretto  labors, 
Loretto  hardships,  Loretto  food,  Loretto  furniture, 
Loretto  sisters,  Loretto  scholars,  every  house  on  the  * 
place  a  Loretto  house.  Cling  to  the  tree  that  Mary 
planted  there,  cling  to  the  cross  that  Mary  raised 
there;  cling  to  the  walls  that  Mary  built  there;  cling 
to  the  dress  that  Mary  gave  there;  make  use  of  the 
graces  that  Mary  obtained  there ;  love  what  she  said ; 
like  what  she  arranged ;  do  what  she  loved.  0  Friends 
of  Mary !  0  sweet,  0  glorious  title !  Be  not  unworthy 
of  it;  do  not  degenerate  from  it. 

“The  writer’s  wish  is  here  set  down  on  paper, — 
may  he  hear  it  accomplished  on  earth,  and  may  he 
see  it  rewarded  in  the  company  of  the  Friends  of 
Mary  in  Heaven.  Amen !  Amen ! !” 
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Father  Nerinckx  left  Loretto  on  horseback,  March 
7,  1820,  and  proceeded  to  Bardstown  where  Father 
Chabrat  awaited  him.  Two  days  later  they  set  out 
on  their  long  journey  to  Baltimore.  In  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  some  time  afterwards  Father  Nerinckx  gives  an 
account  of  the  entire  journey  to  Belgium,  and  its 
varied  incidents. 

Six  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the 
fierce  winds  made  the  beginning  of  .the  trip  very  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Other  things  added  to  their  discomfort. 
During  the  travels  of  Father  Nerinckx  and  Father 
Chabrat  through  their  missions  in  Kentucky,  strange 
to  relate,  they  had  never  the  good  fortune  to  see  a 
skunk.  The  term  “good  fortune”  is  used  advisedly, 
for  if  that  doubtful  pleasure  had  been  theirs  they 
would  now  be  spared  considerable  annoyance  and  some 
humiliation.  Father  Nerinckx  tells  us  that  they  had 
many  times  been  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  these 
animals,  but  it  was  not  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
While  riding  through  the  woods  they  caught  sight 
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of  a  most  beautiful  little  animal,  and  they  thought  of 
capturing  it  alive.  They  approached  cautiously  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  it,  but  the  dear  little  ani¬ 
mal  surprised  them  instead.  For  two  months,  he  tells 
us,  they  had  sensible  evidence  of  their  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  unknown  things,  and  were  taught  not 
to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  appearances,  even  if 
they  are  charming.  “Lack  of  this  precaution  has  filled 
many  a  region  with  stench.”  Their  humiliation  came 
from  the  necessity  of  answering  questions  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  reason  of  their  unpleasant  odor. 

They  ministered  to  the  Catholics  whom  they  found 
on  the  way,  and  Father  Chabrat,  who  was  “blest  with 
the  gift  of  tongues,”  which  perhaps  meant  that  he  had 
a  fluency  of  language,  preached  at  several  places,  in 
court  houses  and  public  buildings,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Catholics  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  others. 

They  went  to  Somerset,  Ohio,  where  they  stopped 
a  couple  of  days  with  their  old  mission  companions 
the  Dominicans,  and  then  went  to  Georgetown,  through 
Virginia.  Here  Father  Nerinckx  met  some  of  the 
young  men  who  had  come  to  America  with  him  in  1817, 
and  he  took  some  letters  from  them  for  their  friends 
in  Belgium.  The  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Father 
Anthony  Kohlmann,  again  requested  him  to  bring  a 
few  good  young  men  for  his  order,  if  he  could  find 
them.  This  was  a  dangerous  commission,  and  might 
have  gotten  a  less  prudent  man  into  trouble.  Most 
of  the  young  men  who  accompanied  him  when  he  came 
to  the  United  States  the  last  time  had  not  served  their 
time  in  the  army,  and  the  government  of  Holland, 
which  ruled  Belgium,  was  not  likely  to  permit  him  to 
induce  others  to  go  now.  In  fact,  for  this  first  of¬ 
fense  he  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  soon  as 
he  set  foot  on  his  native  land,  if  the  government  were 
to  become  cognizant  of  his  presence.  In  its  eyes  he 
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had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  State,  and  the 
State  would  be  well  pleased  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

From  Georgetown  they  went  to  Washington  to 
secure  passports,  which  M/.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  very  graciously  gave  them,  and  here  Father 
Chabrat  sold  his  horse  and  took  the  stage  for  the 
remaining  part  of  his  journey  to  Baltimore.  Father 
Nerinckx  retained  his  horse  and  rode  him  to  Balti¬ 
more,  although  he  was  blind  in  one  eye,  saying  that 
he  would  need  his  good  horse  upon  his  return  again.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  a  fresh  one,  and  the  one  he 
had  was  strong  and  gentle,  the  only  kind  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  should  have  who  must  travel  so  much. 

When  they  reached  Baltimore  they  found  a  ship 
almost  ready  to  sail,  and  had  only  a  couple  of  days 
to  rest  and  make  a  few  necessary  purchases.  It  was 
a  merchant  ship  and  they  were  the  only  passengers, 
but  the  crew  was  efficient  and  kind.  After  a  favor¬ 
able  voyage  of  twenty-nine  days  they  found  themselves 
approaching  Dover  in  England,  and  they  decided  to 
land  and  go  to  London.  Here  Father  Nerinckx  spent 
some  time  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Nerinckx, 
and  his  sister.  He  was  much  pleased  with  what  he 
saw  there;  the  churches  were  well  attended,  and  the 
poor  were  generously  assisted.  The  new  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  Moorfields  pleased  him,  but  he 
was  not  impressed  by  the  great  St.  Paul’s,  which  he 
could  not  compare  with  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  he 
even  thought  that  it  did  not  present  as  striking  a  view 
as  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  which  was  built  on  an 
elevation.  He  gave  a  copy  of  his  rules  of  the  Loretto 
Society  to  be  printed  in  English,  but  this  edition  did 
not  contain  some  changes  made  in  Rome,  which  he  had 
not  received  at  that  time. 

From  London  he  went  secretly  to  Belgium,  and 
during  his  entire  stay  there  he  kept  himself  in  half 
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concealment.  His  appeals  for  help  were  made  quietly 
to  individuals  or  through  third  persons  upon  whom 
he  knew  he  could  rely.  Yet  this  did  not  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  much  with  the  success  of  his  mission.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  clergy  and  Catholic  laity,  and  be¬ 
sides,  he  carried  special  letters  from  the  Bishop  of 
Bardstown.  Bishop  Flaget  gave  him  at  his  departure 
the  following  letter : 

“BARDSTOWN,  February  8,  1820. 
“To  My  Benefactors  of  Belgium : 

“If  the  people  of  the  world  think  it  a  breach 
of  all  rules  of  politeness  not  to  acknowledge  a  service 
rendered,  of  what  a  great  fault  would  not  priests,  and 
especially  a  Bishop,  be  guilty,  if  they  failed  in  a  duty 
so  consonant  to  reason  and  so  much'  recommended  by 
our  holy  faith. 

“Although  I  'am  conscious  of  having  but  very  few 
of  the  episcopal  virtues,  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  a  grate¬ 
ful  heart,  and  I  can  say  in  all  truth,  that  I  take,  per¬ 
haps,  more  pleasure  in  publishing  favors  done  to  me, 
than  charitable  souls  have  in  showing  them  to  me.  My 
generous  benefactors  in  Flanders  may  then  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  neither  I  nor  my  faithful  co-operators  will 
ever  forget  them, — that  their  names  are  deeply  en¬ 
graven  in  our  hearts,  and  that  they  are  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  the  Loretto  convent,  the  sisters  of  which, 
worthy  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  by  their 
austerity  and  their  fervor,  make  it  their  special  duty 
to  pray  every  day  for  those  who  have  so  liberally 
helped  them. 

“Independently  of  the  sweet  satisfaction  that  we 
feel  in  obliging  and  sensible  souls,  how  many  merits 
do  not  those  charitable  persons  secure  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  Who  does  not  let  a  glass  of  cold  water  go  with¬ 
out  its  reward?  These  great  motives  will,  I  trust, 
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enkindle  anew  the  fire  of  charity  in  the  hearts  of  all 
my  generous  benefactors  of  Flanders,  and  they  will 
give  new  proofs  of  it  to  their  countryman,  Mr.  Ner¬ 
inckx,  my  zealous  and  fervent  co-operator. 

“Convinced  of  their  good  will  towards  me,  I  thank 
them,  not  only  for  what  they  may  do  for  my  diocese, 
but  even  for  what  they  would  have  the  intention  of 
doing,  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  to  God  to  reward 
them  a  hundredfold  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and 
I  subscribe  myself  their 

“Very  devoted  and  very  grateful  servant, 

“f  BENEDICT  JOSEPH  FLAGET, 

“Bishop  of  Bardstown.” 

Another  letter  he  had  from  the  sisters  of  his  Lo- 
retto  Society,  which  had  the  double  effect  of  procur¬ 
ing  material  help,  and  of  forming  a  kindred  society 
among  the  good  people  of  Mechlin.  The  society  was 
called  the  Jericho  House,  and  was  recognized  by  Bishop 
Flaget  in  1822,  and  given  a  Superior  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Mary  De  Neef,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy 
friend  of  Father  Nerinckx.  The  sisters’  letter  was  as 
follows : 

“LETTER  OF  ASSOCIATION 

t 

Mary! 

* 

“Sister  Mary,  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Juliana  and  Sis¬ 
ter  Helen,  Superiors  of  the  Houses  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Mary,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Uuited 
States  of  America,  to  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  our 
kind  and  religious  well-wishers :  All  hail,  and  blessing 
from  the  SUFFERING  JESUS  and  His  SORROW¬ 
FUL  MOTHER!! 

“Although  the  law  of  charity  commands  us  to  pray 
for  all  men,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  do  it  in  a 
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more  particular  manner  for  those  who  have  shown 
their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  our  Institute,  and  a 
special  wish  for  our  remembrances.  Knowing,  then, 
most  respected  and  honored  gentlemen  and  ladies,  this 
to  be  your  case  and  disposition,  we  very  gladly  send 
you  our  letters  of  gratitude  and  Association,  trust¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  our  own  unworthiness,  upon  the 
infinite  merits  of  our  Dying  Savior  and  His  Afflicted 
Mother,  our  Head  and  Patroness.  We  do  promise  you 
that,  during  life  and  your  after  death,  you  shall  have 
a  share  in  all  the  devotions  and  pious  works  in  the 
houses  of  our  Society. 

“We  also  hope,  most  honored  and  respected  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  that  we  will  find  a  place  in  your  holy 
works  and  prayers.  Having  been  made  acquainted 
with  your  names  and  stations,  we  have  inscribed  them 
on  the  records  of  our  Society  where  they  shall  remain 
during  its  existence  as  a  blessed  memorial. 

“These,  our  wishes  and  obligations,  we  humbly 
request  our  Reverend  Father  to  communicate  to  you 
in  the  name  of 

“Your  most  humble  servants, 

“THE  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO  SOCIETY.” 

“Done  at  Loretto,  10th  of  January,  1820,  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Institute.” 

In  addition  to  this  letter  Father  Nerinckx  made 
the  following  announcement: 

“I  would  desire  all  persons  who,  through  their  good 
wishes,  have  obtained  this  right  of  association,  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  associates.  It  was  my  desire  to  send 
to  every  one  individually  a  copy  of  these  letters  in  the 
usual  form,  as  the  old  religious  communities  used  to 
do,  but,  by  a  special  liberality  ( ?)  and  humanity  ( ?) 
of  the  government  I  am  deprived  of  that  happiness. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  this  association 
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will  not  suffer  from  it,  since  they  are  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  power  of  the  government.” 

These  letters,  as  well  as  Father  Nerinck’s  own 
personality,  had  a  good  effect,  and  the  people  came 
liberally  to  his  aid.  While  there  he  wrote  several 
times  to  Kentucky,  but  mails  were  not  as  reliable  then 
as  now,  and  the  only  letter  received  at  Loretto  told 
but  little  of  his  work.  It  ran  thus : 

“November  2,  1820. 

“Dear  Mother,  Beloved  Mothers,  and  Sisters  of  the 
Society : 

“The  Peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all! 

“Your  letter  of  August  13th  left  Bardstown  the 
19th,  and  was  handed  safe  to  me  October  28th.  This 
is  the  only  letter  I  have  received  from  you.  The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  wrote  twice,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chabrat, 
who  is  well,  sends  me  word  pretty  regularly.  From 
these  letters  I  learn  that  Sister  Apollonia  departed 
this  life  and  is  gone  to  heaven.  We  thank  God  for  His 
blessings.  The  more  I  consider  the  world,  the  less 
I  doubt  of  the  true  happiness  and  salvation  of  the 
Friends  of  Mary.  0  may  the  Mother  of  God  be 
blessed,  who  has  provided  you  the  means  of  these 
double  comforts! 

“Ta  follow  the  contents  of  your  letter:  I  thank 
you  for  all  your  pious  and  kind  remembrances,  and, 
on  my  side,  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  you  in  my  prayers.  Your  kind  wishes  for  my  re¬ 
turn  are  natural  to  your  goodness  and  grace,  but  my 
return  cannot  do  you  much  good,  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  wish,  yet  my  superiors  here  advise  me  to  return, 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age  I  willingly  prepare 
to  cross  the  seas  again  in  order  to  do  what  I  can,  and 
to  help  you  if  it  be  possible. 

“My  undertaking,  as  I  told  you  beforehand, 
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could  not  help  being  much  hampered  by  the  conditions 
here,  where  I  am  proscribed,  and  where  the  country 
is  ruled  by  heretics  and  filled  with  all  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences.  Still,  Providence  has  not  entirely  forsaken 
us.  If  I  should  have  gotten  nothing  else  but  the  old 
English  books  and  some  new  ones — if  they  arrive  safe, 
— -they  will  be  worth  my  pains.  But  I  have  more.  I 
have  ready  half  a  dozen  statues — or  rather  half 
statues — of  our  Lady,  middling  well  done,  and  some 
more  articles  for  the  church.  Some  other  things,  and 
among  them,  things  of  value,  I  have  sent  to  our  Bishop. 
If  I  mistake  not  they  are  already  there,  and  if  not, 
they  will  arrive  soon. 

“It  seems  that  you  have  received  none  of  my  letters ; 
yet  I  wrote  to  you  three  times.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
sick  ones  in  your  midst,  and  I  beg  of  all  of  them  to  be 
of  good  heart  and  receive  these  afflictions  with  courage, 
united  in  body  and  mind  with  the  Suffering  Jesus  and 
the  Sorrowful  Mary.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that 
your  living  in  the  basement  under  the  chapel  might 
be  injurious  to  your  health.  If  there  is  any  possibility 
of  dding  so  I  want  you  to  live  in  the  larger  building. 

“I  thank  God  for  the  favors  He  bestows  on  the 
community  and  visitors  through  the  intercession  of 
Blessed  St.  Francis  Hieronymo.  Continue  your  ven¬ 
eration  of  this  holy  friend  of  God  and  ours. 

“A  great  favor  is  just  now  bestowed  upon  the 
whole  of  Christendom :  We  have  received  here  a  Brief 
of  the  Holy  Father  announcing  that  the  body  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (who  is  represented  in  our  Lo- 
retto  chapel)  has  been  found  with  the  sacred  stig¬ 
mata,  whole  and  fresh.  It  has  been  buried  for  nearly 
six  hundred  years,  nor  did  anyone  know  the  exact  spot 
where  it  had  been  hidden.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
found  after  fifty-two  days  of  digging  and  searching 
for  it,  under  the  altar  of  the  lowest  of  three  churches 
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of  Assisi,  built  one  above  the  other.  Favors  and  in¬ 
dulgences  will  be  granted  upon  this  occasion.  Every 
Christian  wonders  that,  in  a  time  of  general  apostasy 
as  this  is,  this  remarkable  favor  should  be  granted, 
and  they  hope  for  some  great  event  which  will  turn  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

“The  poor  school  of  my  brother  and  sister  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  improving  fast;  over  one  hundred  children 
attend  it.  They  were  much  pleased  with  the  news 
from  ours.  They  keep  some  of  our  rules,  and  wish  to 
join  with  you  in  prayers,  good  works,  and  pious 
remembrances.  Several  new  houses  in  this  country 
wish  to  do  the  same.  Some  new  societies  have  been 
started  here,  but,  besides  the  risks  they  run  from 
governmental  interference,  I  fear,  and  so  do  many  pru¬ 
dent  men  here,  that  their  wealthy  and  too  worldly 
appointments  will  make  them  of  but  short  duration, 
however  pious  they  may  appear  to  be.  Your  ways  of 
living  are  stricter  and  poorer,  and  much  the  more 
religious  and  safe  because  founded  more  on  piety  and 
charity. 

“I  received  letters  from  Rome  concerning  your 
Society,  telling  me  that  Bishop  Flaget  of  Kentucky 
has  received  ample  instructions  upon  the  rules,  some 
of  which  they  wish  to  be  altered.  I  wrote  to  the  Bish-  ’ 
op  about  it,  and  I  expect  he  has  arranged  that  busi¬ 
ness.  Be  obedient  and  faithful;  the  matter  of  rule  is 
serious,  and  time  is  short  but  a  blessed  eternity  is 
long,— I  pray  that  not  one  of  you  may  miss  it.  Your 
rules  are  printed  in  London,  but  since  these  answers 
come  from  Rome,  some  will  have  to  be  changed. 

“I  hope  Providence  watches  over  you  in  temporal 
matters,  so  that  you  have  the  prime  necessities,  and 
with  these  we  can  be  satisfied.  The  help  I  will  be  able 
to  get  will  be  of  little  account.  The  persecution  here 
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ruins  my  chances,  but  God  does  not  need  all  these 
means  of  assistance. 

“Rev.  Mr.  Abell’s  sickness  has  caused  me  a  sen¬ 
sible  grief.  I  hope  that  by  this  time  he  is  well  again, 
as  I  wish  you  all  to  be.  I  am  well  myself,  thank  God, 
in  fact  more  than  I  desire,  for  I  am  growing  heavy  in 
spite  of  my  continual  labors  and  travels  on  foot.  Rev. 
Mr.  Badin  has  the  care  of  two  parishes  in  France;  his 
return  to  America  is  doubtful.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  a  con¬ 
vert  and  now  a  Dominican,  comes  from  Rome  with  six 
other  Dominicans,  and  wishes  to  start  with  me  next 
spring  for  Kentucky.  We  will  likely  meet  together 
shortly  after  Easter,  if  there  should  be  any  vessel 
ready  to  sail,  so  as  to  be  with  you  about  the  end  of 
June.  I  thought  of  coming  before  winter,  but  my 
well-wishers  desired  me  to  stay,  and  business  hinders 
my  departure.  I  hope  all  our  acquaintances  and  per¬ 
sons  attached  to  our  houses  fare  well,  and  things  are 
going  on,  if  not  in  grand  style,  at  least  piously  and 
Christianly.  Receive  here  all  God’s  blessings,  my  hear¬ 
ty  wishes  and  true  marks  of  sincere  affection  and  love 
in  Jesus  and  Mary. 

“C.  NERINCKX, 

“Your  father,  as  you  are  willing  to  call  me, 
to  my  great  confusion.” 

“P.  S.  Greet  your  reverend  confessors  in  particu¬ 
lar  for  me. 

“Should  the  Bishop  not  have  received  my  letters 
(I  wrote  several  to  him),  you  may  let  him  peruse  this, 
accompanied  with  my  deepest  respect  for  his  person 
and  character. 

“Particular  greeting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dant,  to  Mr. 
Leak  and  lady,  to  Mr.  Vincent,  Polly,  Mr.  Cassel  and 
lady ,  etc.  Whites  and  Blacks,  to  whom  all  good  things. 

“I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  Baltimore  after  I  had 
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been  at  the  Visitation;  another  long  one  from  the 
vessel,  and  a  long  one  from  this  country.  My  well- 
wishers  here  I  recommend  to  your  special  devotion. 
Best  things  to  all  the  scholars  everywhere !” 

The  success  of  this  voyage  was  not  as  meager  as 
one  might  be  led  to  infer  from  Father  Nerinckx’s  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  True,  it  was  not  as  great  as  he  wished, 
but  it  had  results  well  worth  the  trouble.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  government 
his  friends  were  good  to  him,  and  when  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  he  had  a  large  assortment  of  articles  which  were 
either  donated  or  bought  with  money  given  to  him. 
These  he  was  obliged  to  ship  through  a  friend  in 
Mechlin,  Mr.  Ketalaer,  a  merchant  who  could  do  this 
without  raising  suspicion.  This  same  friend  acted  as 
intermediary  in  other  matters  between  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  and  his  friends,  with  whom  he  did  not  care 
to  communicate  openly  and  directly.  This  was  the 
case  when  he  and  his  company  were  preparing  to  sail 
to  America. 

He  speaks  of  letters  from  Rome,  and  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  came  while  he  was  in  Belgium,  some  of  them  on 
matters  of  personal  direction  for  himself,  and  some 
upon  matters  touching  the  Loretto  Society. 

We  have  seen  how  often  he  wished  to  hide  himself 
in  the  cloister,  or  laboring  among  the  uncivilized  pa¬ 
gans,  with  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  organized  con¬ 
gregations  upon  him.  Even  on  this  trip  for  the  good 
of  the  Diocese  of  Bardstown  and  its  institutions,  the 
old  longing  came  over  him,  and  he  asked  Rome  for  ad¬ 
vice  upon  it  and  received  the  following  counsel  from 
Cardinal  Fontana,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda : 

“As  to  the  counsel  you  ask,  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  return  to  Kentucky  than  to  start  to 
Circassia  in  company  of  a  family  that  is  going  there, 
to  procure  the  conversion  of  that  people.  Yet,  I  have 
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not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  state  or  condition  of 
Circassia  to  give  an  enlightened  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  great  field  in  Kentucky  for  doing  good, 
and  it  would  cause  Bishop  Flaget  great  grief  if  you 
should  not  return.  Hence,  continue  in  the  race  the 
Lord  has  marked  out  for  you, — the  more  so,  as  in  the 
vast  region  of  Circassia  one  laborer  could  not  do  much. 
The  proposition  requires  mature  deliberation,  and  I 
will  send  to  you  in  Bardstown  the  conclusion  reached, 
to  which  place  I  hope  you  will  soon  return,  and  to 
that  end  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon  you  His 
choicest  grace.” 

He  received,  also,  many  privileges  for  the  Loretto 
Society,  and  among  them  a  very  important  one,  which 
the  Society  itself  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Bishop  Flaget  in  the  following  words, 
quoted  in  Father  De  Smet’s  Western  Missions  and  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  Edition  1863,  p.  446,  note : — 

“The  Lorettines  were  founded  in  Kentucky  by  a 
learned  and  zealous  missionary  from  Flanders,  Mr. 
Charles  Nerinckx,  in  the  second  year  of  my  episco¬ 
pate.  The  rules  of  this  new  company  were  submitted 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  made  various  changes. 
His  Holiness  took  this  new  family  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  as  I  was  informed  by  Cardinal  Fesch;  and  what 
is  still  more  flattering,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  received  from  the  Pope  all  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  chapel  of  Loretto  in  Italy.” 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  things,  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  did  not  forget  the  Brotherhood  he  had  in  mind 
when  leaving  Kentucky.  He  could  not  openly  solicit 
members,  but  a  number  of  young  men,  knowing  of  his 
presence,  and  of  his  desire  for  recruits,  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  the  Jesuit  society  at  the  instance  of  Father 
Kohlmann,  met  him  in  secret,  or  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  him  through  Mr.  Ketelaer  and 
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others,  and  were  ready  to  accompany  him  when  he  was 
ready  to  sail.  One  of  these,  Peter  J.  De  Smet,  gives 
an  account  of  their  coming,  thus: 

“In  1821,  the  Very  Rev.  M.  Nerinckx  once  more 
visited  his  native  country,  in  order  to  obtain  spiritual 
succor  necessary  to  his  numerous  missions  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  On  this  occasion  the  Father  Provincial  of 
Maryland  again  renewed  with  earnestness  his  request 
to  conduct  hither  a  good  reinforcement  of  young  Bel¬ 
gian  missionaries. 

“During  the  sojourn  of  the  zealous  missionary  in 
Belgium,  some  professors  and  students  in  the  Lesser 
Seminary  of  Mechlin  conceived  the  idea  and  formed 
the  intention  of  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the  United 
States.  They  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  realizing 
their  noble  design.  The  Very  Rev.  M.  Nerinckx  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  midst.  The  picture  which  he  drew  of 
the  abandoned  state  of  the  poor  Catholics  in  these 
immense  countries,  in  which,  for  want  of  priests,  thou¬ 
sands  forget  or  forsake  the  Faith,  excited  their  fervent 
sympathy  and  zeal.  He  spoke  to  them  at  length  of 
Kentucky,  where  the  Lord  had  wrought  so  many 
wonders  by  his  ministry,  and  painted  to  them  in  living 
colors  the  absolute  abandonment  in  which  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Great  Desert  roamed,  to  the  conversion 
of  whom  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  had,  at  all  times, 
devoted  themselves.  The  young  candidates  at  once 
presented  themselves  to  the  respectable  missionary, 
resolved,  if  he  would  consent,  to  accompany  him  to 
America.  This  consent  was  easily  obtained,  and  he 
received  them  with  open  arms.  They  afterwards  were 
to  overcome  numerous  and  great  obstacles  which  op¬ 
posed  their  departure,  arising  from  their  parents  and 
the  government  of  Holland. 

“The  following  are  the  names  of  these  young  can- 
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didates  who  presented  themselves  to  the  Rev.  M.  Ner¬ 
inckx,  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  America.  I 
commence  with  the  eldest:  Messrs.  Felix  Verreydt  of 
Diest,  Josse  (Judocus)  Van  Assche  of  St.  Amand, 
Peter  Joseph  Verhaegen  of  Haecht,  John  Baptist 
Smedts  of  Rotslaer,  John  Anthony  Elet  of  St.  Amand, 
Peter  John  De  Smet  of  Dendermonde. 

“It  was  agreed  with  M.  Nerinckx  that  his  six  com¬ 
panions  should  meet  him  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
make  all  preparations  necessary  for  the  long  voyage 
over  the  Atlantic,  and  also  to  make  ulterior  arrange¬ 
ments  for  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  government, 
which  had  given  strict  and  severe  orders  to  arrest 
them.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rendezvous.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  1821,  they  arrived  at  Amsterdam. 
On  the  31.st  of  the  month,  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius, 
they  quitted  the  city  and  embarked  in  a  little  boat, 
in  order  to  repair  to  the  Island  of  Texel,  in  the  Zuyder- 
Zee.  The  following  day  they  stopped  at  Wieringen, 
where  they  visited  a  Catholic  church,  and,  some  hours 
afterwards,  they  landed  at  Texel  and  took  lodging  in 
a  Catholic  house  that  some  friends  in  Amsterdam  had 
prepared  for  them  beforehand.  At  length,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  they  got  on  board  the  brig  Columbia,  after 
having  gained  the  open  sea  in  a  little  pilot-boat,  which 
had  passed  the  Holder  without  being  observed  by  the 
police.  The  voyage,  therefore,  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  our  Holy  Mother,  on  the  day  of  her  glorious 
Assumption  into  heaven.  We  experienced,  it  is  true, 
some  storms  and  heavy  gales  of  wind,  but  all  passed 
without  the  least  unfortunate  accident. 

“At  the  end  of  forty  days  we  disembarked  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  next  day  we  ex¬ 
changed  adieux  with  the  venerable  and  worthy  M.  Ner¬ 
inckx,  a  man  eminent  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  justly  deserving 
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to  be  styled  one  of  the  principal  apostles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church.  We  quitted  him,  filled  with  reverence  and 
respect  for  his  person.  The  sage  counsels  which  he 
unceasingly  gave  us,  and  the  example  of  his  eminent 
virtues  that  we  had  beneath  our  eyes  during  the  forty 
days’  passage,  have  ever  remained  present  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  companions.  We  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
favor  of  possessing  him  some  time  at  the  novitiate  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  Missouri,  a  few  days  before  his  death.” 

All  of  these  became  Jesuits,  and  all  of  them  went  to 
St.  Louis  in  1823,  and  became  the  founders  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Province.  They  were  all  men  of  more  or  less 
note.  Father  De  Smet  became  a  famous  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Fathers 
Verreydt  and  Smedts  were  less  famous,  because  their 
field  was  less  extended,  being  confined  to  the  Whites 
and  Indians  in  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Kansas.  Father 
Verhaegen  was  the  first  Jesuit  President  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College  at  Bardstown,  in  1848.  Father  Elet  was 
at  that  time  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  St.  Louis.  By 
some  he  has  been  confounded  with  his  brother,  Father 
Charles  Louis  Elet,  who  was  one  of  the  band  of  Jesuits 
who  came  in  1848  to  take  possession  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  and  died  in  Bardstown  in  1849.  Father  Van 
Assche  became  the  special  friend  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  and  was  long  their  spiritual  adviser  and  tem¬ 
poral  helper  at  Florissant,  Mo. 

There  were  several  others  in  the  company  who  did 
not  become  Jesuits :  Father  Veulman  and  the  semina¬ 
rians  De  Maillet  and  Van  Horsigh  who  remained  in 
Maryland,  and  James  Van  Ryssalberghe  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Mr.  Charles  Gilbert,  both  of  whom  came  with 
him  as  candidates  for  his  new  Brotherhood  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  There  was  a  third,  but  his  name  is  now  lost. 

Going  to  Baltimore,  Father  Nerinckx  remained 
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there  several  weeks.  He  had  many  visits  to  make,  and 
considerable  business  to  transact. 

While  there  he  sang  the  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
on  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving  ordered  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  listened  to  a  sermon  by  Bishop  England 
of  Charleston.  It  was  the  first  time  these  two  had  met, 
and  the  Bishop  afterwards  referred  to  the  occasion  in 
these  words,  published  in  his  Miscellany  after  the  death 
of  Father  Nerinckx:  “The  good  Doctor  Tessier,  the 
venerable  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice  Seminary,  was  kind 
enough  to  introduce  the  celebrant  and  the  preacher 
together,  and  to  bring  both  to  partake  of  his  hospitali¬ 
ty.  That  day  shall  not  be  blotted  out  from  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  memory,  nor  shall  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Nerinckx, 
be  forgotten  by  him  at  the  altar.” 

Before  leaving  Baltimore  Father  Nerinckx  went 
to  see  again  the  companions  of  his  voyage  where  they 
had  joined  his  companions  of  the  previous  voyage  at 
the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  White  Marsh.  He  saw  some  at 
Georgetown  before  he  went  to  Europe,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Father  Virgil  Barber, 
a  Jesuit,  and  his  wife  who  was  a  nun  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion.  The  conversion  of  the  Barber  family  was  so 
extraordinary,  and  caused  such  a  stir  in  anti-Catholic 
circles  that  it  interested  Father  Nerinckx,  and  he  gave 
an  account  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Belgium.  It  may 
also  show  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  good  Cath¬ 
olic,  both  in  life  and  after  death.  According  to  Father 
De  Srnet  the  facts  were  these: 

“In  1807,  Daniel  Barber,  a  Congregational  minis¬ 
ter  of  New  England,  had  baptized  in  his  sect  Miss 
Allen,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  American  general, 
Ethan  Allen,  so  famous  in  his  native  State,  Vermont. 
This  young  lady  was  then  twenty-two. 

“Soon  after  she  went  to  Montreal  and  entered  the 
academy  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation.  Miss  Al- 
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len  spontaneously  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
wishing  to  make  the  supernatural  sacrifice  of  her 
whole  being,  she  consecrated  herself  to  the  things  of 
heaven  in  the  community  of  Hospital  Sisters  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  where  she  died  piously  in  1819,  after  hav¬ 
ing  by  the  edification  of  her  last  moments  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  the  Protestant  physician  who  at¬ 
tended  her. 

“The  conversion  of  Miss  Allen  produced  other 
fruits  of  grace  among  her  coreligionists.  Her  former 
pastor,  Mr.  Barber,  became  an  Episcopalian,  but  did 
not  stop  there  in  his  path  to  truth;  in  1816  he  abjur¬ 
ed  the  errors  of  the  pretended  Reformation.  The 
son  of  this  converted  minister,  Virgil  Barber,  born  in 
1782,  was,  like  his  father,  a  Protestant  minister.  He 
too,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  entered  it  with  his  father. 
Mrs.  Virgil  Barber  followed  these  examples.  These 
two  spouses  having  become  Catholics,  did  more.  With 
mutual  consent  they  resolved  to  leave  all  and  separate 
for  the  service  of  God.  In  this  pious  view,  Mr.  Virgil 
Barber  went  to  Rome  in  1817,  to  obtain  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  the  necessary  permission.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Eternal  City.  After  remaining  two  years  in  Europe, 
he  returned,  bringing  the  authorization  for  his  wife 
to  enter  religion.  She  joined  the  Visitation  order  at 
Georgetown,  and  for  two  years  performed  the  duties 
of  the  novitiate. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barber  had  five  children,  four 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  last  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Georgetown ;  the  daughters  at  the  Academy 
of  the  Visitation,  but  without  knowing  that  their 
mother  was  a  novice  in  the  same  convent. 

“After  her  novitiate,  the  five  children  were  taken 
to  the  chapel  to  witness  their  mother’s  profession; 
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and  at  the  same  time,  their  father,  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  consecrated  himself  to  God  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
At  this  touching  and  unexpected  spectacle,  the  poor 
children  burst  into  sobs,  believing  themselves  forsaken 
on  earth;  but  their  Heavenly  Father  watched  over  this 
privileged  family.  He  called  the  four  daughters  to 
embrace  the  religious  state ;  three  of  them  became 
Ursulines,  one  at  Quebec,  another  at  Boston,  and  the 
third  at  Three  Rivers;  the  fourth  sister  made  her 
profession  among  the  Visitation  Sisters  of  George¬ 
town.  Their  brother  Samuel  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

“Father  Virgil  Barber,  after  filling  with  great  edi¬ 
fication  different  posts  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Georgetown  College, 
and  died  there  March  27,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

“Sister  Barber  of  the  Visitation  long  resided  at 
Kaskaskia,  where  she  founded  a  monastery.  Sister 
Mary  Barber  of  St.  Benedict  witnessed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Charlestown,  and  died 
at  Quebec,  May  9th,  1848.  Sister  Catherine  Barber  of 
St.  Thomas  followed  Bishop  Odin  to  Texas  in  1849. 
Of  the  fourth  pious  daughter  I  find  no  detail. 

“The  grace  of  conversion  extended  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  A  nephew  and  pupil  of  Father 
Virgil  Barber,  William  Tyler,  born  in  Protestantism 
in  1804,  at  Derby,  Vermont,  became  in  1844  the  first 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Hartford,  and  died  in  his  diocese 
in  1849.” 

A  principal  reason  why  Father  Nerinckx  remained 
so  long  in  Baltimore  was,  that  when  he  was  leaving 
there  for  Europe  the  previous  year,  he  asked  some 
of  the  priests  to  direct  some  of  their  good  penitents 
towards  the  religious  life  in  his  humble  Society  of 
Loretto.  They  did  not  forget  his  request,  and  now 
several  young  women  were  ready  to  go  to  Kentucky 
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with  him.  The  poverty,  simplicity,  and  apostolic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  new  institution  attracted  these  holy  souls, 
and  the  fact  that  no  dowry  was  asked  by  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto  may  have  opened  for  them  a  way  to  fol¬ 
low  a  vocation  that  they  could  not  fulfil  nearer  home. 

These  gathered  together  at  an  appointed  time,  to 
the  number  of  nine.  They  were :  Mary  Madden,  Alice 
Cloney,  Mary  Carney,  Catherine  and  Bridget  Kelly, 
Margaret,  Mary  and  Sara  Ann  McSoarley,  and  Pe- 
tronella  Doran.  They  were  mostly  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Baltimore,  where  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Moranville,  a  great  friend  of  Father  Nerinckx,  was 
pastor,  and  from  St.  Ignatius’,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Baltimore  in  the  mission  of  Rev.  Timothy  O’Brien. 

With  these  and  his  throe  candidates  for  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  he  left  Baltimore,  Nov.  5,  1821.  On  the  jour¬ 
ney  they  observed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  of  the 
religious  life;  they  had  prayers,  meditation,  spiritual 
reading,  and  silence.  On  the  boat  from  Pittsburg  to 
Louisville  Father  Nerinckx  gave  them  an  instruction 
twice  a  day  on  the  religious  life,  continuing  a  course 
he  began  for  them  before  they  left  Baltimore.  He 
called  their  boat  a  floating  little  paradise,  and  it  was 
in  everything  different  from  that  one  on  which  he  had 
first  come  to  America,  which  he  called  a  floating  hell. 

They  reached  Louisville  on  Dec.  7,  where  Father 
Nerinckx  secured  conveyances  to  take  the  young 
women  to  Loretto,  while  he  remained  behind  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  transport  of  their  baggage.  The  party 
reached  Loretto  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  and 
Father  Nerinckx  arrived  the  next  day  in  company  with 
Bishop  Flaget.  There  was  another  scene  of  rejoicing, 
similar  to  the  one  when  he  returned  four  years  be¬ 
fore.  On  this  occasion  Bishop  Flaget  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Sisters,  and  Father  Nerinckx  closed  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 


CHAPTER  XX 


PECULIAR  SITUATION.  —  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE.  —  END  OF 
BROTHERHOOD  IDEA.  —  FATE  OF  CANDIDATES.  —  BETHA- 
NIA.  —  SICKNESS.  —  RULE  BLAMED.  —  FATHER  NERINCKX’ 
RULE  FOR  DIRECTORS.  —  INSTRUCTIONS.  —  MOUNT  CAR¬ 
MEL.  —  TRIP  TO  VINCENNES.  —  SENDS  SISTERS  TO  MIS¬ 
SOURI.  —  BUILDS  HOLY  CROSS  CHURCH.  —  ST.  BERNARD’S 
ON  CASEY  CREEK. 

While  Father  Nerinckx  was  in  Belgium  he  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Father  Chabrat  who  was  in 
France,  under  date  of  March  29,  1821 : 

“I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  our  Right  Rev. 
Bishop,  who  tells  me  to  inform  you  that  he  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  letters  he  sent  you  were  not  handed  to 
you ......  He  says  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flynn  is  at  Holy 

Mary’s . The  Loretto  house  has  sustained  some 

losses . The  Right  Rev.  Bishops  are  about  recti¬ 

fying  the  rules,  and  they  wish  to  establish  a  lay  Bro¬ 
therhood . I  may  have  two  or  three  laymen  to 

accompany  me.  They  seem  to  desire  to  go  with  me, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  or  not ;  I  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  situation  without  disguise.” 

Father  Nerinckx  brought  his  three  laymen,  but 
he  found  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  when  he  returned. 
Father  Flynn  had  been  appointed  to  Holy  Mary’s,  thus 
relieving  Father  William  Byrne  of  one  half  of  his 
missions,  and  restricting  him  to  St.  Charles  and  its 
immediate  dependencies.  Of  Father  Byrne  Bishop 
Spalding  wrote: 
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“He  lived  so  long  in  colleges,  and  had  so  long  ful¬ 
filled  the  disagreeable  office  of  Prefect,  that  he  had 
become  disgusted  with  that  kind  of  life,  and  had  firm¬ 
ly  resolved  never  more  to  engage  in  it;  and  he  was 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  changing  his  resolutions.  Yet, 
the  ignorance  of  the  children  in  his  various  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  teaching  them 
their  religious  duties,  whilst  most  of  them  could  not 
read,  made  him  think  seriously  about  establishing  some 
institution  for  elementary  instruction,  by  which  this 
inconvenience  might  be  remedied.  The  difficulties  were 
great  and  appalling.  But  what  were  difficulties  to 
him?  They  only  quickened  his  zeal  and  nerved  his 
resolution.  He  had  neither  money  to  build,  nor  men 
to  conduct  such  an  institution.  But  his  energy  sup¬ 
plied  every  difficulty.  Once  he  had  overcome  his  great 
repugnance  to  the  undertaking,  by  persuading  himself 
that  it  would  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  neighbor,  all  other  obstacles  vanished.  He  laid 
his  plans  before  the  Bishop,  who  had  already  enter¬ 
tained  similar  views,  and  who  warmly  approved  them, 
encouraging  his  zeal  with  a  solicitude  truly  paternal. 

“He  immediately  set  about  his  task.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  procure  a  site  for  the  seminary.  He 
purchased  a  farm,  and  paid  for  it  by  subscriptions 
raised  among  those  favorable  to  his  undertaking.  As 
there  was,  however,  but  little  money  in  the  country  at 
the  time,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount,  and  especially  in  converting  into  cash 
the  articles  of  produce,  subscribed  by  many.  The  farm 
paid  for,  the  next  thing  was  to  erect  suitable  build¬ 
ings.  An  old  stone  distillery  on  the  ^premises  was  soon 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  an  academy  of  learning. 
Mr.  Byrne  was  himself  almost  constantly  with 
the  workmen,  and  laboring  with  them  bareheaded  un¬ 
der  a  scorching  sun.  He  had  made  an  arrangement 
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with  the  parents  of  the  children,  that  everything  con¬ 
tributed  by  them  to  the  institution,  either  in  money 
or  work,  should  be  refunded  in  tuition,  which  was 
to  be  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  The  parents  were  to 
pay  nothing  for  board,  only  furnishing  a  certain  quota 
of  provisions  per  session.  A  plan  so  reasonable,  and 
so  fully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  could 
not  fail  to  be  successful.  At  length  the  long  and  anx¬ 
iously  expected  day  for  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
arrived,  and  it  was  on  that  day  filled  to  overflowing. 
It  was  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1821,  and  the  new 
institution  was  called  St.  Mary’s  Seminary.” 

Martin  John  Spalding  was  one  of  the  first  students 
to  enter  that  college,  and  he  remained  there  for  five 
years  as  pupil  and  tutor.  There  he  received  his  whole 
collegiate  education,  and  it  was  not  inferior  to  that 
imparted  by  any  college  in  the  country.  He  loved  his 
professor,  and  his  eulogy  upon  him  was  but  natural. 
Yet,  as  is  the  case  in  many  similar  instances,  there  is 
more  of  oratory  than  of  fact  in  his  words.  We  have 
seen  that  Father  Nerinckx  bought  this  property  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  a  Brotherhood  upon  it, 
and,  at  least  a  large  equity  in  it,  if  not  the  entire 
ownership,  was  vested  in  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who 
collected  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  it.  So 
true  is  this,  that  Bishop  Flaget  gave  to  the  sisters 
the  large  farm  of  St.  Stephen’s  in  exchange  for  their 
small  holdings  at  St.  Charles,  and  their  rights  in  the 
Mount  Mary  tract.  All  this  took  place  while  Martin 
John  Spalding  was  but  a  young  boy,  and  he,  perhaps, 
did  not  think  of  examining  closely  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  property  came  into  .the  hands  of  Father 
Byrne.  The  money  Father  Byrne  collected  for  re¬ 
habilitating  the  old  mill  and  converting  it  into  a  col¬ 
lege  may  have  been  thought  also  to  be  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  land. 
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Father  Byrne  was,  without  doubt,  a  hard  worker, 
a  devoted  priest  and  a  zealous  educator,  but  while 
pastor  of  St.  Charles,  chaplain  of  the  sisters  and 
manager  of  their  property,  he  fixed  up  the  old  mill  of 
which  Father  Nerinckx  speaks,  and  opened  his  school 
in  it  while  Father  Nerinckx  was  away,  and  without 
notifying  him  of  his  action.  To  supply  the  necessity 
of  elementary  education  was  the  very  object  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx’s  proposed  Brotherhood,  and  Father 
Byrne  had  only  to  wait  until  his  return  to  see  it 
accomplished. 

Again,  we  are  .at  liberty  to  doubt  that  Father 
Byrne’s  intention  was  to  supply  elementary  education 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  read  their  catechism.  St. 
Mary’s  was  founded  as  a  college,  and  the  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Spalding,  while  following  the  Archbishop 
in  his  account,  says:  “The  seminary  soon  became 
known  for  its  strict  discipline  and  the  moral  and 
literary  advancement  of  its  pupils,  and  in  consequence, 
it  grew  in  public  favor.” 

It  may  be  that  Bishop  Flaget  did  not  expect  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  to  bring  any  candidates  for  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  from  Belgium,  for  we  see  by  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx’s  letter  to  Father  Chabrat  that  he  himself  had 
doubts  about  it.  Or,  he  may  have  thought  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  Brotherhood  in  connection  with  Father  Byrne’s 
enterprise,  as  he  actually  did  establish  a  Brotherhood 
at  St.  Thomas’  five  years  later. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  when  Father  Nerinckx  re¬ 
turned  he  found  the  Mount  Mary  farm  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Father  Byrne,  and  the  college  in  its  first  year 
of  operation.  We  are  told  that  Father  Nerinckx  expost¬ 
ulated  with  Bishop  Flaget  over  the  changed  destiny 
of  the  farm  and  the  defeat  of  the  plan  for  a  Brother¬ 
hood,  but  that  the  Bishop  did  not  care  to  dislodge  Fa¬ 
ther  Byrne,  who  had  begun  with  his  sanction. 
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We  may  be  tempted  to  question  the  action  of  Bish¬ 
op  Flaget,  and  attribute  it  to  weakness  rather  than 
wisdom,  but  details  are  too  scant  at  this  late  day  for 
a  well-founded  judgment.  And  of  results  we  can  make 
no  comparison.  We  know  the  great  good  St.  Mary’s 
College  has  done,  but  we  know  not  if  the  Brotherhood 
would  even  have  lived.  It  might  have  lived  with  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  at  its  head,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have 
remained  in  Kentucky  and  lived  longer  himself  if  he 
had  founded  his  society,  but  it  might  have  met  the 
same  fate  of  the  later  Brotherhood,  after  his  death. 
It  is  no  use  to  speculate  where  we  can  draw  no  con¬ 
clusion. 

As  it  was,  Father  Nerinckx  accepted  the  situation 
and  ceased  to  think  of  a  Brotherhood.  In  order,  also, 
not  to  embarrass  Father  Byrne,  or  give  to  anyone  a 
suspicion  of  his  meddling,  he  never  afterwards  visited 
St.  Mary’s. 

With  the  project  of  a  Brotherhood  out  of  his  head, 
Father  Nerinckx  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Sis¬ 
terhood.  One  of  his  young  men  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards;  the  other  two  remained  with  him  until  his 
death  ,when  Mr.  Van  Ryssalberghe  settled  down  near 
Bardstown,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  became  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  sisters.  Of  him  Ben.  Webb  writes :  “I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Brother  Charles  Gilbert, 
and  I  am  able  to  say  of  him  that  I  have  rarely  known 
a  man  whose  capabilities  so  well  fitted  him  for  the 
position  he  occupied  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Loretto  Society.  He  was  intelligent  and  of  gentle¬ 
manly  address,  was  prompt  to  learn  whatever  was 
needful  to  a  delegated  duty;  he  was  a  mechanic  of 
great  skill  and  ingenuity,  and,  withal,  a  sincere,  prac¬ 
tical  and  well-informed  Catholic.  Engaged  for  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  some¬ 
times  at  one  of  the  houses  and  sometimes  at  another. 


Loretto  Mother  House  in  1910 
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he  came  to  be  very  generally  known  by  Catholics  all 
over  the  State,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  re¬ 
spected  wherever  he  was  known.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  at  Cedar  Grove  Academy,  now  known 
as  Mount  St.  Benedict,  in  Louisville,  where  he  died  in 
1867.” 

The  sisters  at  this  time  had  three  houses  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  their  number  was  increasing.  A  few  were 
sent  to  St.  Mary’s  College,  to  care  for  the  domestic 
department,  but  this  was  not  considered  a  foundation 
separate  from  the  Mother-House. 

In  the  course  of  1821  a  request  came  from  St. 
Michael’s  parish  for  an  establishment  of  sisters.  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Boone  Gardiner,  the  widow  of  Clement  Gar¬ 
diner,  at  whose  house  mass  was  said  for  many  years 
before  any  church  was  built  at  Gardiner’s  Station, 
gave  Bishop  Flaget  her  farm  of  300  acres  upon  which 
to  build  a  convent,  upon  the  condition  that  the  sisters 
should  open  and  continue  a  school.  Eleven  sisters 
were  sent  there  in  1821,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  Father  Chabrat,  who  had  charge  of  that  and  other 
missions  near  Bardstown. 

This  foundation  was  called  Bethania,  and  it  was 
not  a  happy  one  for  several  reasons.  From  some 
cause  sickness  entered  the  place  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sisters,  and  it  was  singularly  fatal.  The 
institution  was  closed  in  1827,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner 
came  with  the  sisters  to  Loretto  and  there  ended  her 
days  piously.  Of  this  foundation  Ben.  Webb  says: 

“During  its  short  existence  of  seven  years  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Bethania  lost  eleven  of  its  members  by  death. 
These  were,  in  the  order  of  their  demise,  Sisters  Aloysia 
(Elizabeth  McAtee),  Defrosa  (Mary  Ernis),  Felici- 
tas  (Barbara  Dieffendall) ,  Melania  (Bridget  King), 
Marcelline  (Elizabeth  Drury),  Justine  (Mary  Cook), 
Gertrude  (Catherine  Bowles),  Berlindes  (Mary 
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Bickett,  Liberata  (Eliza  Pike),  Berthildis  (Catherine 
Mitchell),  and  Everildis  (Eilza  Aud).  An  aged  sister 
of  the  Nazareth  community,  conversant  with  the  facts, 
tells  me  that  several  causes  contributed  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  mortality.  In  the  first  place,  the  mortifications 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  community  by  the 
rules  of  the  Society  were  at  the  time  exhaustive  of 
the  physical  strength  of  those  among  them  who  were 
obliged  to  labor  in  the  fields  and  in  the  performance 
of  other  menial  out-of-door  offices.  In  the  second 
place,  the  poverty  of  the  sisters  made  them  live  meanly 
and  cheaply.  Not  only  was  their  food  of  the  least 
generous  character,  but  their  clothing  was  oftentimes 
inadequate  to  proper  protection  against  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  a  climate  that  is  subjejct  to  sudden  changes. 
With  physical  organizations  weakened  and  impaired  by 
self-imposed  mortifications,  and  by  constant  exposure, 
disease  and  death  found  in  them  ready  victims.” 

The  reasons  of  the  aged  sister  of  the  Nazareth  com¬ 
munity  should  hold  good  for  the  other  houses  also, 
which  were  under  the  same  rule,  yet  before  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Bethania  only  five  sisters  had  died  out  of  the 
entire  community.  Of  these,  one  was  the  first  Mother, 
and  she  was  far  gone  in  consumption  when  she  enter¬ 
ed;  another  was  the  widowed  mother  of  Nelly  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  was  seventy-five  years  old.  Some  local  and 
incidental  cause  is,  more  probably,  the  reason  of  the 
unusual  mortality  at  Bethania.  True,  the  life  of  the 
sisters  was  one  of  hard  labor  and  considerable  morti¬ 
fication,  but  the  bodily  mortifications  were  always 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  health.  The 
ordinary  life  of  that  day  seems  to  us  now  like  a  con¬ 
tinual  mortification. 

Bishop  Rosati.of  St.  Louis  saw  their  practices,  and 
he  was  edified,  and  said  nothing  of  the  danger  to  their 
health.  He  expressed  himself  thus:  “You  would  be 
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edified  if  you  saw  these  holy  maidens.  They  work  the 
whole  day  long,  not  only  sewing,  spinning,  and  weav¬ 
ing,  but  also  in  the  fields.  Their  dress,  furniture, 
everything  in  fact,  bespeaks  poverty  and  humility. 
Their  fare  is  not  more  delicate:  no  coffee,  tea  or 
sugar.  They  will,  without  doubt,  draw  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  the  parish.”  Bishop  Dubourg  in  like 
manner  was  familiar  with  them,  and  he  wrote :  “They 
will  be  a  source  of  great  good.  The  great  advantage 
with  these  good  sisters  is  that  to  establish  them,  it  is 
enough  to  give  them  a  piece  of  land,  a  hut,  some  farm¬ 
ing  utensils  and  looms,  and  kitchen  furniture.  With 
these  they  themselves  provide  for  all  their  wants,  and 
find  means  of  giving  a  solid  education  to  the  children, 
in  return  for  a  few  provisions  furnished  by  the  par¬ 
ents.  They  even  take  upon  themselves  the  gratuitous 
care  of  destitute  orphans.  This  is  the  admirable  foun¬ 
dation  of  Mr.  Nerinckx  of  Kentucky.” 

These  do  not  speak  of  excessive  bodily  mortifica¬ 
tion,  of  the  weakening  and  impairing  of  the  physical 
forces,  etc.,  but  of  practices  that  will  bring  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God.  Neither  did  the  Bishop  and  priests  of 
Kentucky  prior  to  this  time ;  nor  did  the  young  women 
of  Kentucky  think  this  sort  of  pioneer  life  dangerous 
to  their  health,  else  they  would  hardly  have  asked,  to 
the  number  of  over  one  hundred  of  them,  to  spend 
their  life  in  the  convent. 

However,  the  circumstances  of  Bethania  gave  Fa¬ 
ther  Chabrat  the  occasion  to  complain  of  the  severity 
of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
unrest  that  never  was  allayed  until  final  approval  was 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  Pope,  and  the  order  made 
independent  of  local  control.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  at  this  very  time  Rome  had  given  its  sanction  to 
the  Society,  and  made  all  the  changes  and  ameliorations 
it  thought  necessary  in  the  rules,  and  Father  Nerinckx 
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had  been  notified  of  them.  He  had  told  the  sisters  of 
these  changes,  and  given  his  advice  in  a  word:  “Be 
you  obedient  and  faithful !” 

For  some  time  after  his  return  from  Europe  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  was  not  charged  with  any  special  parish 
work.  During  this  time  he  was  not  idle,  but  wrote 
much  and  revised  some  of  his  previous  writings.  Many 
of  these  writings  have  not  come  down  to  us,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on,  but  those  of 
them  that  have  reached  us,  breathe  a  deep  spirit  of 
piety  and  zeal  for  his  own  perfection  as  well  as  that 
of  others. 

Among  these  writings  is  a  rule  of  life  for  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  religious  communities.  It  is  rather  a  guide  for 
his  own  life,  and  illustrates  the  private  life  of  a  man 
who  must  have  been  a  saint  in  practicing  it  while 
doing  so  thoroughly  the  work  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  necessities  of  the  early  Kentucky  missions.  It  will 
edify  us,  even  if  it  does  not  become  our  rule  of  life. 
There  are  lessons  in  it  that  every  director  of  souls 
can  take.  He  says : 

“It  would  require  volumes  to  treat  of  this  matter  as 
it  deserves,  but  the  oftener  I  think  over  it  and  the 
more  seriously  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  persistent 
grows  the  question:  Who  will  rejoice  more  at  the 
institution  of  the  Society, — God  or  the  Devil?  After 
all  I  have  read  upon  the  subject,  and  what  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  the 
question  is  not  strange  or  without  reason. 

“We  need  only  to  remember  what  happened  to 
Adam,  Samson,  David,  Lot,  Solomon,  and  an  army  of 
others  since.  And  to  say  much  in  one  word — Luther 
was  a  monk,  and  Catherine  Bora  was  a  nun. 

“St.  Pachomius,  the  Father  and  Patriarch  of  the 
monks  of  the  desert,  allowed  the  first  convent  of  nuns, 
where  his  own  sister  was  superior,  no  confessor  under 
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sixty  years  of  age,  grey  and  of  consummate  virtue, 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  their  convent  before 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  had  to  be  back  in  his 
own  monastery  at  twelve  for  dinner. 

“A  good  confessor,  as  St.  Theresa  says,  is  chosen 
out  of  ten  thousand,  and  she  herself  ran  great  risk 
with  an  ignorant  one  who  pretended  to  have  wisdom. 
St.  Frances  was  in  danger  from  one  she  liked  too  well 
on  account  of  his  kindness,  but  St.  Elizabeth  fared 
differently  in  having  one  who  was  rough  and  boxed 
her  ears.  It  is  very  necessary  for  nuns  to  pray  earnest¬ 
ly  the  Lord  of  Mercies  to  grant  them  the  favor  of  a 
good  confessor. 

“The  confessor  ought  to  be  learned,  prudent,  of 
great  experience,  free  from  all  levity  and  a  lover  of 
solitude  and  mortification.  In  his  dross  and  in  his 
food  he  should  be  particularly  simple  and  plain,  and 
he  should  be  an  observer  of  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
as  far  as  his  condition  will  permit.  He  should  be 
averse  to  conversation  with  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and,  as  St.  Basil  says,  short  and  seriously  grave 
in  all  necessary  colloquies. 

“The  writer  of  this  is  far  from  being  perfect  in 
these  rules,  but  he  believes  in  the  importance  of  them, 
and  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  insist  upon  their 
execution. 

“The  writer’s  humble  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  flock  that  requires  a  more  prudent  and 
wise  confessor  than  a  community  of  nuns.  If  their 
vocation,  according  to  the  holy  Fathers,  be  to  a  higher 
sanctity,  their  lives  should  be  of  greater  holiness  and 
their  guides  should  be  qualified  to  lead  them  in  the 
paths  of  the  higher  life. 

“It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  frequently  made, 
that  religious  can  be  directed  by  men  of  ordinary 
talents  and  capacity,  oftentimes  worn  out  by  age  and 
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labor.  It  is  indeed  a  mistake,  and  a  very  pernicious 
one,  and  I  am  not  surprised  if  many  attribute  the 
downfall  of  the  religious  orders  of  Europe  in  our  days, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  this  blunder  of  appointing  weak 
and  ignorant  men  to  direct  them.  They  are  powerless 
to  prevent  these  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Church  of 
God  from  being  overrun  with  cockle,  and  their  lack 
of  skill  allows  these  castles  and  fortresses  of  religion 
to  become  the  prey  of  our  enemies.  Scandals  break 
forth,  and,  as  torrents,  sweep  everything  before  them. 
The  defeat  of  these  armies  of  reserve  left  the  enemy 
nothing  more  to  fear,  and  the  sophists  of  the  day  were 
not  slow  to  see  the  truth  of  it.  If  the  sins  crying  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  are  not  here  to  be  fought,  at 
least  there  are  those  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
very  mysteries  of  religion,  from  the  great  force  of 
vice  and  passion,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
from  the  artifices  of  the  devil  and  the  policy  of  the 
world.  There  are  the  Christian  duties,  the  rules 
and  spirit  of  the  Institute,  and  those  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection  to  be  learned  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and  there  are  to  be  regulated  the  subsistence  of 
the  houses  with  all  their  temporal  concerns,  the  visits 
from  friends  and  relatives,  the  schools,  the  domestics 
and  servants,  and  many  other  things  unnecessary  to 
mention.  These  form  an  army  of  obligations,  and 
the  most  enlightened  confessor  will  find  the  battle  a 
severe  one,  and  often  he  will  stand  upon  very  slippery 
ground. 

“Had  I  the  necessary  talent  and  a  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  lawful  mission,  I  would  wish  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  rules. 

“1.  I  would  keep  up  my  regular  course  of  studies, 
even  the  Tract  on  Matrimony  might  not  be  unneces¬ 
sary  if  the  house  had  in  its  charge  those  who  were 
preparing  for  a  life  in  the  world.  Also,  the  ascetics 
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and  mystics  should  have  a  place  in  my  studies,  and 
these,  with  instructions  in  the  catechism,  exhortations, 
sermons,  retreats,  etc.,  would  not  leave  much  time  to 
dream.  The  very  study  and  meditation  of  their  holy 
rules  occupied  the  saints  of  the  wilderness  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  led  to  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  Chris- 
tion  perfection. 

“2.  For  this  purpose  I  would  divide  up  the  day, 
rising  half  an  hour  before  the  community, — that  is,  at 
three  or  half  past  three  o’clock,  and  retiring  at  ten 
at  night.  I  would  give  four  hours  to  study,  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rules,  etc.;  the  divine  office,  celebra¬ 
tion  of  mass,  and  private  devotions  might  take  five 
hours ;  visits  to  the  school  and  temporal  concerns  could 
have  the  residue. 

“3.  For  the  confessions,  communions,  and  in¬ 
structions,  etc.  of  the  community  I  would  try  to  adopt 
the  method  of  Father  Barry,  and  not  lose  precious 
time,  as  St.  Ignatius  says,  in  trying  to  satisfy  minds 
that  never  will  be  satisfied.  It  may  be  observed  that 
that  class  of  penitents  are  not  the  most  faithful  ob¬ 
servers  of  rules. 

'  “4.  I  would  allow  none  of  them  to  call  upon  me 
without  a  real  necessity,  and  this  should  be  in  proper 
time,  only  for  a  short  while,  and  with  all  necessary 
precautions. 

“5.  I  would  receive  no  services  from  them,  except 
such  as  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  then  in  ap¬ 
pointed  hours,  and  outside  of  these  times  no  one  would 
be  received. 

“6.  As  far  as  possible  my  clothing  would  be 
simple,  plain  and  of  homespun  material,  made  full 
and  according  to  canonical  regulations.  The  gown,  or 
toga  talaris,  with  the  summer  habit,  of  600  cotton. 
I  should  hate  to  preach  poverty  and  see  so  many  or¬ 
phans  suffering  and  naked  while  I  wore  the  rich  and 
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fashionable  dress  of  the  upper  class.  A  priest  should 
look  like  an  Apostle  rather  than  a  worldly  gentleman. 
The  relics  we  have  of  the  habits  and  linen  of  the 
saints  and  apostolic  men  show  the  material  they  were 
made  of.  We  are  ministers  of  the  same  God,  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  same  Gospel,  in  need  of  more  penance,  mor¬ 
tification  and  self-denial,  and  aiming  at  the  same  re- 
ward  in  heaven. 

“7.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  be  particular 
about  my  food.  Mine  could  be  regulated  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  no  breakfast  in  the  morning,  one  kind  of  meat 
at  dinner,  with  a  dish  of  vegetables,  and  corn-bread, 
or  some  mixture  of  it.  My  advanced  age,  and  colicky 
condition  since  my  severe  spell  of  sickness,  seem  to 
make  some  warm  drink  necessary,  but  this  should  be 
weak  and  without  sweetening.  At  night  bread  and 
butter,  if  it  can  be' had;  never  any  pudding,  cakes, 
preserves,  etc.,  and  no  wines,  liquors  or  cider.  When 
Bishop  Flaget  was  at  Loretto  such  were  his  wishes 
and  practice. 

“8.  I  would  never  pay  any  visits,  nor  would  I 
receive  them,  except  such  as  were  required  by  the  rules 
of  hospitality.  Lass  of  time,  disedification,  scandal  and 
disastrous  consequences  I  have  often  seen  to  be  the 
fruit  of  visiting  in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  convert  made  by  it  in  America,  and  I  have 
known  of  many  converts  made  by  the  non-visiting 
priests. 

“9.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  follow,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  very  rules  of  the  Society.  It  is 
not  right  and  proper,  and  surely  not  edifying,  to  see 
the  strong  and  wise  master,  as  he  ought  to  be,  outdone 
in  piety,  regularity  and  perfection  by  the  weak  fe¬ 
male  disciples. 

“It  seems  pretty  evident  to  me  that  confessors  of 
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this  kind  should  be  scarce,  and  not  easily  found  out¬ 
side  of  an  institute  of  religious  men,  similar  to  that 
of  the  women.  Those  who  are  constituted  in  authority 
to  enforce  the  rules  should  be  the  first  to  observe  them. 
The  writer  of  this  feels  ashamed  of  his  cowardice. 

“The  necessity  for  such  an  institute  is  an  absolute 
one  for  the  preservation  of  the  Society.  There  is  an 
impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  Society 
by  isolated  priests,  who,  without  the  unity  found  in 
religious  houses,  often  differ  greatly  in  practice,  and 
must  differ  much  in  theory,  which  may  be  called  the 
spirit  of  the  institute.” 

We  have  seen  that  Father  Nerinckx  had  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  religious  community  of  men,  and  his 
last  trip  to  Belgium  was  partly  undertaken  in  the 
expectation  of  accomplishing  a  beginning  of  such  an 
institute.  We  can  easily  suppose  from  what  he  had 
written  here  that  he  intended  to  have  priests  and  bro¬ 
thers  in  the  same  community,  and  that  his  priests  would 
direct  the  sisters’  communities  as  well  as  their  own. 

When  he  came  back  he  added  to  the  foregoing  the 
following  note: 

“What  is  said  here,  was  written  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1820,  a  little  while  before  the  writer  went 
to  Europe  on  business,  from  whence  he  returned  in 
November,  1821.  Of  the  two  confessors  who  replaced 
him,  one  the  Society  refused  to  have.  They  all  remark¬ 
ed  a  serious  remissness  in  him,  and  at  other  times 
he  failed  to  express  the  main  points,  skipping  them, 
they  are  willing  to  believe,  through  inadvertence.  Thus 
the  Society  was  not  a  little  exposed  and  suffered. 
What  was  said,  then,  in  Number  9  above  remains  un¬ 
questionably  true.” 

This  priest  to  whom  the  sisters  objected  was,  per¬ 
haps,  one  who  may  have  replaced  Father  Byrne  after 
the  opening  of  St.  Mary’s  College.  About  that  time 
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there  was  one  named  OBrien  who  assisted  Father 
Ganilh  at  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Stephen’s,  and  who 
temporarily  lost  his  mind. 

During  this  time  when  Father  Nerinckx  was  un¬ 
attached  he  had  time  to  impress  upon  the  sisters  the 
spirit  of  their  vocation,  and  to  explain  to  them  the 
many  practices,  great  and  small,  by  which  they  could 
the  more  perfectly  realize  it.  This  he  did  in  many 
short  instructions  he  gave  them  at  the  different  houses, 
in  written  directions  for  their  various  offices,  and  in 
explanation  of  points  of  rule  and  devotional  duties. 

Silence  was  one  of  the  great  essentials  he  recom¬ 
mended.  To  keep  silence,  he  told  them,  “you  must 
not  only  refrain  from  talking,  but  you  must  practice 
recollection  of  mind,  not  letting  the  mind  run  on  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  on  any  worldly  thought 
that  offers  itself.  Such  a  one  is  more  dissipated  than 
one  who  goes  through  a  market.  A  great  saint  has 
said,  that  to  keep  silence  is  nothing  less  than  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Lord  without  noise.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  how  much  it  wounds  the  heart  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  see  her  Friends  trans¬ 
gressing  the  holy  rule  of  silence,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  those  who  pretend  to  perfection.  Si¬ 
lence,  then,  my  sisters,  is  your  Golden  Rule.  Without 
silence  you  will  never  be  religious.”  So  great  store 
did  he  set  by  silence,  that  he  said :  “If  the  Professed 
Sisters  violate  the  rule  of  silence,  by  speaking,  or  mak¬ 
ing  unnecessary  signs,  I  will  put  them  under  severe 
penance ;  if  the  Novices  do  so,  the  habit  shall  be  taken 
from  them,  and  if  the  Postulants  talk  out  of  time, 
they  will  be  divested  of  the  little  veil.” 

Humility  was  another  of  his  favorite  virtues,  and 
so  was  poverty  of  which  he  says :  “You  are  poor  and 
vowed  to  poverty.  On  this  principle  you  should  take 
great  care  of  everything  you  have  to  use.  You  and 
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all  you  have  belong  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  For  this 
reason  your  households  and  things  in  common  might 
be  marked  Mary  Loretto — M.  L.  A  branding  iron  for 
this  purpose  would  be  convenient.”  And,  indeed,  such 
an  iron  was  made  and  used;  its  mark  is  seen  today 
on  some  of  the  old  books  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  library. 

And  for  preserving  chastity  he  says:  “Go  often 
to  Holy  Communion,  and  have  a  great  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph.  Pray  fervent¬ 
ly  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  chastity ;  love  purity ;  pray 
for  its  increase  in  yourself  and  others;  mortify  the 
senses,  and  especially  guard  well  the  eyes  and  remem¬ 
ber  always  the  presence  of  God.  Beware  of  excessive 
joy;  be  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking;  visit  the  sick; 
practice  the  virtue  of  humility;  avoid  vanity  of  dress 
and  the  company  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  Fly  from 
impurity;  detest  and  abhor  it,  and  fly  from  impure 
persons ;  avoid  questionable  books.  Fly,  fly  from  temp¬ 
tation  to  impurity,  and  continue  to  fly ;  let  this  be  your 
habitual  course,  and  God  will  enable  you  to  be  always 
victorious.  The  beautiful  virtue  of  chastity  should  be  . 
the  darling  virtue  of  all  of  you.  It  is  of  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  the  one  which  most  fittingly  adorns  the  hearts 
of  Religious ;  therefore  nothing  should  be  done  or  said 
that  would  tarnish  in  the  least  this  angelic  virtue. 
Modesty  should  be  everywhere  observed  by  you.” 

He  inculcated  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
to  the  Five  Wounds,  to  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,  to  the 
Suffering  Souls,  to  St.  Joseph  and  to  those  saints 
whose  relics  they  had,  and  he  told  them,  “If  you  will 
be  faithful  to  your  God,  and  strict  observers  of  your 
Rules,  which  He  has  given  you,  He  will  enable  you  to 
suffer  for  His  sake  whatever  you  may  meet  with ;  but 
if  you  are  unfaithful  to  your  duties,  He  will  not  as¬ 
sist  you  in  affliction,  neither  can  you  expect  Him  to 
do  it,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  one  may  cause  all  the 
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others  to  perish.  I  beg  you  for  God’s  sake  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  in  all  things,  mind  what  you  are  about,  and  Who 
it  is  you  serve.” 

In  regard  to  work  he  said:  “It  is  impossible  for 
a  few  willing  ones  to  support  a  great  number  of  idle 
members,  who  take  no  interest  in  making  and  taking 
care  of  things.  You  see  and  must  realize  that  the 
Society  cannot  subsist  unless  the  members  of  it  are 
careful.  If  they  are  negligent  and  do  not  exert  them¬ 
selves,  we  need  not  think  that  God  is  going  to  work 
miracles  to  sustain  us.  What  a  misfortune  if  the  So¬ 
ciety,  by  reason  of  negligence,  laziness  and  lukewarm¬ 
ness  of  the  members,  should  come  to  nothing,  or  rather, 
to  destruction.  Should  this  ever  happen,  how  many 
souls  at  the  day  of  judgment  may  say,  that  had  the 
Institute  stood,  they  would  have  passed  within  its 
gates  to  dwell  in  the  seclusion  of  its  monasteries, 
where  they  would  have  had  the  means  and  happiness 
of  shielding  themselves  from  the  dangers  and  sins  of 
the  world,  and  of  meriting  for  themselves  the  felicity 
and  happiness  of  heaven;  whereas,  by  our  neglect  in 
striving  to  uphold  the  Society  by  our  fidelity  in  every¬ 
thing,  the  Institute  fell,  and  they  lost  the  means  of 
securing  for  themselves  those  great  blessings.  If  so, 
we  shall  hear  them  in  eternity  lamenting  their  loss  and 
reproaching  us  for  it.” 

His  instructions  were  at  times  very  elementary  and 
detailed,  for  he  had  among  his  hearers  many  who  were 
receiving  almost  their  first  lessons  in  religion,  and 
certainly  many  who  were  not  learned  in  the  mysteries 
of  religion  and  in  the  mysterious  ceremonies  by  which 
they  are  honored  and  expressed.  In  the  matter  of 
poverty,  also,  he  knew  the  conditions  that  would  sur¬ 
round  them  when  they  went  to  establish  new  houses, 
and  the  labors  they  would  be  obliged  to  undergo,  and 
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without  those  labors  and  privations  no  new  house  could 
continue. 

The  sisters  received  all  this  instruction  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and,  apart  from  the  devotions,  the  si¬ 
lence,  and  the  constant  direction  of  their  actions  to¬ 
wards  perfection  under  the  eye  of  God,  it  was  but  the 
sanctification  of  the  poverty,  the  privations  and  the 
labors  that  had  been  theirs  in  their  own  homes,  and 
was  the  lot  of  thousands  in  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilds 
to  civilization  and  the  barren  places  into  gardens  of 
plenty. 

But  Father  Nerinckx  had  other  responsibilities  be¬ 
sides  instructing  the  sisters.  In  his  old  mission  at 
St.  Anthony’s  in  Breckenridge  county  a  convent  and 
school  had  been  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  at  the  request  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Father  Abell.  Hardly  had  they  been  in¬ 
stalled  when  Father  Abell  fell  seriously  ill.  His  di¬ 
sease,  a  low  nervous  fever,  brought  on  by  exposure 
and  the  hard  labor  of  the  mission,  was  of  a  most 
malignant  character,  and  for  weeks  his  life  was  de¬ 
spaired  of.  It  was  not  until  the  following  winter  that 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  then  he  found 
that  the  sisters  had  not  prospered  and  were  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  new  location  in  Union  county. 

Father  Abell  then  applied  to  Father  Nerinckx  for 
sisters  from  Loretto,  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  six  sis¬ 
ters  came  to  take  up  the  work  at  Long  Lick.  Father 
Nerinckx  paid  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  and  Father 
Abell  prepared  the  house  for  their  reception. 

It  was  just  for  circumstances  such  as  confronted 
them  here  that  Father  Nerinckx  had  to  prepare  them 
by  his  lessons  on  poverty.  Webb  tells  us :  “It  was  a  hard 
life  that  the  good  sisters  were  obliged  to  lead  in  their 
then  impoverished  condition,  and  their  lot  was  less 
endurable  from  the  fact  that  the  primitive  severe  rule 
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of  their  order  had  not  been  yet  in  any  degree  relaxed. 
It  was  not  the  school  alone,  nor  the  domestic  require¬ 
ments  of  their  large  establishment,  that  most  severely 
taxed  their  energies.  They  had  but  themselves  to 
look  to  in  every  emergency.  They  literally  plowed 
and  planted  and  gathered  the  product  of  their  toil 
into  barn  and  crib.”  An  old  sister,  in  her  remiscen- 
ces  of  those  days,  gives  us  the  following  picture: 
“Some  short  time  after  they  had  all  things  in  running 
order,  Father  Abell  wished  to  make  some  inquiry,  and 
walked  into  the  room  where  the  sisters  were  eating 
from  tin  plates,  two  to  each  plate,  taking  turns  with 
the  single  knife  and  fork  to  help  herself  to  a  portion 
of  the  cabbage  or  potatoes,  with  a  slice  of  bacon  fried 
or  boiled,  and  cornbread,  which  comprised  their  usual 
dinner.  Each  had  a  tin  cup,  filled  with  some  dark 
colored  beverage  called  coffee,  but  which  in  reality  was 
boiling  water  that  had  been  poured  over  some  burnt 
crusts  of  bread,  but  not  a  grain  of  the  aromatic  plant 
was  present.  I  think  it  was  his  backwoods  curiosity 
that  made  him  select  that  moment  for  his  call.  His 
usual  exclamation  of  ‘Gracious  God!’  failed  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  walked  out  without  a  word.  The 
next  morning  he  mounted  his  horse,  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  home  for  dinner.  He  went  to  Hardins- 
burg,  ten  miles  distant,  and  when  he  came  home  later 
in  the  day  he  brought  plates,  knives  and  forks,  spoons 
and  cups  and  saucers, — in  a  word,  all  that  was-  re¬ 
quired  to  permit  the  sisters  to  dine  like  civilized 
people,  and  he  was  as  happy  as  a  child  in  presenting 
them  to  the  sisters.” 

Father  Abell  was  all  kindness  to  the  sisters,  but 
he  was  removed  to  Louisville  in  1824,  and  that  left 
the  sisters  without  a  chaplain,  only  as  they  could  be 
visited,  about  once  a  month,  by  other  missionaries. 
They  bore  this  privation  until  the  close  of  1830,  when 
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they  bought  the  old  home  of  Gov.  John  Larue  Helm, 
and  removed  to  it  at  Christmas  of  that  year.  They 
called  it  Bethlehem,  through  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Family  that  reached  Bethlehem  at  this  same  season, 
and  as  dear  old  Bethlehem  it  has  survived,  the  only 
colony  with  an  unbroken  history  sent  out  from  the 
Mother-House  by  Father  Nerinckx.  Their  old  place 
at  Long  Lick  was  called  Mount  Carmel,  or  “The 
Monastery,”  and  a  souvenir  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
name  of  Monastery  Ford.  Father  Butler  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  priests  who  visited  them,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Charles  J.  Cissel  was  another,  and  he  accompanied 
them  to  Bethlehem. 

This  matter  being  settled,  Bishop  Flaget  commis¬ 
sioned  Father  Nerinckx  to  conduct  a  young  priest  to 
Vincennes  and  install  him  as  pastor  of  that  mission, 
180  miles  distant.  The  young  priest,  Father  Cham- 
paumier,  came  from  France  with  Father  Chabrat  in 
1821,  and  was  but  lately  ordained  at  Bardstown  when 
appointed  to  Vincennes.  They  found  a  church  “so 
nearly  rotten  and  out  of  repair,  that  at  any  little  storm 
it  became  very  dangerous  to  stay  in  it.  Moreover,  it 
was  open  to  every  wind  and  penetrated  by  every  drop 
of  rain.”  Still,  Father  Champaumier  stayed  and  did 
good  work,  building  a  new  church  and  opening  a 
school,  for  which  Bishop  Flaget  sent  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Another  colony  of  sisters  was  asked  for  this  same 
spring  by  Bishop  Dubourg,  who  knew  of  their  work 
and  wished  to  establish  a  house  in  Perry  county,  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  was  a  long  and  risky  undertaking,  but  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx,  with  his  usual  reliance  upon  God,  en¬ 
trusted  them  to  the  providence  that  had  never  failed 
them,  and  on  May  15  gave  them  a  parting  blessing  as 
they  went  on  board  a  boat  at  Louisville  to  convey 
them  to  their  far  off  destination.  It  was  of  this 
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colony  that  Bishop  Rosati  and  Bishop  Dubourg  wrote, 
that  they  would  be  a  “source  of  incalculable  good,  and 
the  means  to  make  religion  and  piety  flourish  in  these 
regions.”  The  prophecy  has  been  amply  fulfilled,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

They  named  this,  their  first  house  in  Missouri, 
Bethlehem,  and  its  poverty  and  simplicity  appealed 
to  the  heart  of  Father  Nerinckx,  who  wrote  to  them  the 
following  letter  on  June  17 : 

To  Dear  Mother,  Mother  Joanna  and  all  the  Beloved 
Sisters  in  Christ  Jesus  Suffering  and  Mary  Sorrow¬ 
ing,  at  the  New  House  of  Bethlehem : — All  our  very 
best  wishes! 

“Yesterday,  upon  coming  from  Calvary,  I  found 
your  letters  at  this  place  (Loretto).  I  see  that  an 
uncommon  providence  of  God  has  guided  your  ways 
and  presided  over  all  things,  and  nothing  could  have 
gone  better.  The  house  not  being  finished  may  some¬ 
what  interrupt  your  regular  exercises,  but  I  think 
your  presence  will  encourage  the  work,  and  have  it 
done  more  rapidly  and  better,  as  you  will  be  able  to 
give  directions  how  things  ought  to  be.  Have  it  all 
in  a  monastery-like  manner  as  much  as  possible, — 
poor,  with  the  bare  necessities,  retired  from  view  and 
satisfied  with  greatest  simplicity,  everywhere  except 
in  your  chapel,  where  extreme  neatness  ought  to  be 
found,  but  without  mundanity, — that  is,  worldly 
vanity  or  levity.  You  know  what  this  advice  means, 
so  take  it  and  use  it  from  your  old  father. 

“I  feel  more  happy  than  I  can  express,  that  my 
expectation  and  wishes  are  so  completely  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  your  having  for  a  guide  so  worthy  and  so  suit¬ 
able  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  May  he  direct  you  for 
many  years,  and  procure  you  all  that  bliss  and  happi¬ 
ness  which  you  look  for  in  the  Society  here,  and  here¬ 
after  !  Give  him  my  best  respects  and  highest  esteem, 
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and  offer  my  deepest  veneration  to  your  most  excel¬ 
lent  Bishop  when  convenient. 

“Dear  Mother  will  continue  in  establishing  and 
founding  you  well,  especially  at  Bethlehem,  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  any 
new  houses,  nothing  must  be  done  without  our  ad¬ 
vice.  I  want  you  to  continue  sending  me  information 
at  least  once  in  two  months,  if  there  should  be  anything 
of  importance.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  country¬ 
man,  Rev.  Mr.  De  La  Croix,  last  week.  Give  him  my 
thanks  and  compliments  when  he  comes  around. 

“I  said,  and  I  think  I  would  come  and  live  on  the 
Missouri  if  two  establishments  were  made  among  the 
Indians,  but  I  expect  the  young  Jesuits,  my  countrymen 
from  Georgetown,  will  take  up  this  task,  as  they  are 
gone  that  way,  where  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  are  sacrificing  themselves  in  labor. 

“I  have  had  a  little  talk  with  our  Bishop  about  go¬ 
ing  once  more  to  Europe. 

“I  send  you  all,  my  dear  poor  children,  my  hearty 
wishes  and  God’s  blessing;  mind  your  happiness,  and 
thank  God  without  ceasing.  Pray  to  God  that  I  may 
join  you  in  Heaven.  C.  NERINCKX.” 

We  will  note  here  that  Father  Nerinckx  says  he 
was  speaking  to  Bishop  Flaget  about  another  trip  to 
Europe.  Also  that  he  expresses  a  desire  to  go  to  Mis¬ 
souri  if  a  couple  of  houses  could  be  established  for 
the  Indians. 

In  1818  Father  Nerinckx  wrote  to  his  relatives: 
“During  my  absence  the  request  which  Father  De  La 
Croix,  a  young  Flemish  priest  of  Missouri,  had  made 
before  my  departure,  to  send  a  colony  of  Lorettines  to 
Louisiana,  was  renewed.  I  have  directed  seven  of  our 
sisters  to  bold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave,  in  or¬ 
der  to  found  a  new  house  in  Louisiana,  or  Missouri 
Territory,  my  intention  being  to  have  them  consecrate 
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themselves  to  the  welfare  and  education  of  young  In¬ 
dian  girls.  This  new  colony  will  be  established  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Olivetines,  near  Bois  Brule,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  a 
seminary  is  being  built.” 

This  new  house  at  Bethlehem  was  the  realization 
of  that  plan,  but  he  wanted  to  see  it  extended,  and 
reach  more  directly  the  Indians.  Hence  his  desire 
to  go  himself  and  inaugurate  the  work  and  direct  it. 
The  presence  of  the  Jesuits  was  now  an  incentive.  He 
had  met  these  as  they  passed  by  Louisville  on  their 
voyage  to  the  West,  the  day  following  the  departure 
of  his  sisters. 

But,  the  work  of  Father  Nerinckx  in  Kentucky  was 
not  yet  done.  The  Bishop  asked  him  to  resume  the 
active  work  of  the  missions,  and  assigned  him  to  Holy 
Cross,  with  the  object  of  replacing  the  old  church  by 
a  new  one.  June,  1823,  he  wrote  to  his  brother:  “Just 
now  I  am  back  from  a  trip  I  made  to  Vincennes, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  this  place,  where 
I  installed  a  young  French  priest  as  pastor  of  that 
place  and  of  the  neighborhood.  On  that  occasion  a 
demand  was  made  for  a  colony  of  our  sisters  for  a 
school.  I  was  requested  to  build  the  church  of  Holy 
Cross  in  the  congregation  of  that  name,  and  it  is  now 
under  roof.  It  will  be  middling  large  and  neat  when 
finished,  but  it  will  require  a  hard  struggle  to  bring 
it  to  that.”  In  December  he  writes :  “I  am  seldom  at 
Loretto;  Holy  Cross  keeps  me  busy,  and  has  done  so 
for  nearly  four  months.  I  hope  it  will  be  finished 
before  long.”  It  was  finished,  and  it  stands  today 
as  Father  Nerinckx  left  it — a  solid  church  of  brick, 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  present  congre¬ 
gation  of  Holy  Cross. 

Requests  also  camev  to  him  for  sisters  from  var¬ 
ious  places,  as  he  tells  us:  “Four  more,  at  least,  are 
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requested,  but  our  number  grows  small,  weak,  and 
they  are  too  young.  We  have  still  in  all  the  houses, 
and  particularly  at  Loretto,  a  great  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  at  Loretto  barely  one 
that  pays  for  schooling,  which  amounts  to  fifty  dollars 
a  year.  We  feel,  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the  price 
is  six  times  what  it  used  to  be.” 

Of  these  places  where  sisters  were  asked  for,  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx  was  able  to  supply  but  one.  This  one 
was  St.  Bernard’s,  on  Casey’s  Creek.  Father  Deparcq 
was  attending  to  this  portion  of  Father  Nerinckx’s 
old  mission,  and  sisters  were  sent  in  April,  1824,  to 
open  a  school.  This  was  Father  Nerinck’s  last  foun¬ 
dation  from  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  as  Holy  Cross  was 
the  last  of  his  mission  in  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


GOVERNMENT  OF  SISTERS.  —  PROMISE  OF  FIDELITY.  — 
PREPARING  FOR  CHANGES.  —  FATHER  CHABRAT  ACTS.  — 
SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CHANGES.  —  RULE  OF  ST.  AU¬ 
GUSTINE.  —  HUMBLE  OBEDIENCE.  —  THOUGHTS  OF  LEAVING 
KENTUCKY.  —  CIRCUMSTANCES  LEADING  TO  HIS  DEPART¬ 
URE.  —  WAS  THERE  PERSECUTION? 

The  government  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  was  not 
as  clearly  defined,  as  compact  and  centralized  in  the 
beginning  as  it  became  later.  When  a  colony  left  the 
Mother-House  to  constitute  itself  a  new  community, 
the  lines  of  union  binding  it  to  the  parent  source  were 
not  as  tightly  drawn  then  as  now.  The  local  director 
assumed  more  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  observance.  It  was 
not  forbidden  to  branch  houses  to  establish  novitiates 
and  found  other  houses,  and  assume  the  charge  of 
schools  and  other  institutions,  at  the  request  of  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authority,  by  sisters  who  had  never 
known  the  Mother-House. 

Foreseeing  the  divisions  that  might  arise  from 
this,  Father  Nerinckx  asked  each  sister  who  left  Lo¬ 
retto  to  make  the  following  promises : 

“I,  Sister  N.,  do  faithfully  and  truly  declare  be¬ 
fore  Dear  Mother,  the  Mother  of  Loretto,  and  all  my 
other  beloved  sisters  here  present,  that  I  shall  never 
agree  that  our  Rules,  Constitutions  and  practices, 
which  have  made  our  happiness  for  these  ten  years 
of  the  beginning  of  our  Society,  be  altered,  and  I  am 
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willing  to  oppose  every  obstacle  that  may  be  brought 
against  them  to  the  very  best  of  my  power,  for  the 
love  of  the  Suffering  Jesus  and  the  Sorrowing  Mary.” 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  differences  of 
opinions  would  arise  and  materially  affect  the  practices 
of  the  Society.  Father  Nerinckx  intimates  as  much 
in  his  notes  on  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  di¬ 
rector,  when  he  said  that  individual  and  isolated 
priests  often  differ  greatly  in  practice  and  must  differ 
much  in  theory,  which  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  the 
Institute. 

He  also  foresaw  other  changes,  and  some  of  them 
necessary  ones.  One  was  the  gradual  advance  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  sisters.  Thus  far  they  taught 
the  household  arts,  such  as  spinning,  weaving  and 
sewing,  and  in  book-learning  they  had  only  reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  He  was  already 
preparing  for  something  better,  and  had  accepted  the 
offer  of  Father  Byrne  of  St.  Mary’s  College  to  in¬ 
struct  the  sisters  in  some  of  the  higher  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  the  globes,  a  number  of  which  he  had 
brought  from  Belgium. 

But  a  change  of  this  kind  was  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  when  the  development  of  the  country  would 
bring  in  a  growing  demand  for  a  wider  scope  and  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction.  There  was  some  need  of 
it  then,  and  the  class  needing  it  would  be  ever  in¬ 
creasing.  This  need  not,  however,  restrict,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with,  the  preseht  work  of  the  Society,  which 
could  continue  along  its  own  lines  among  the  poor, 
the  less  aspiring,  and  reach  even  to  the  negro.  One 
of  Father  Nerinckx’s  last  acts  in  Kentucky  was  an 
attempt  to  the  formation  within  the  Society  of  an 
organization  of  a  lower  degree,  composed  of  negroes 
who  were  to  work  among  those  of  their  own  race.  Only 
his  departure  ended  the  experiment. 
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The  outdoor  tasks  would  be  lightened,  and  probably 
disappear  with  pioneer  conditions,  or  persist  only  lo¬ 
cally,  as  we  find  them  yet  in  new  foundations  of  some 
of  the  older  orders. 

The  circumstances,  however,  at  Bethania  gave  Fa¬ 
ther  Chabrat  occasion  to  advocate  some  changes  in 
the  practices  of  the  sisters.  In  just  how  far  these 
affected  the  rule  approved  by  Rome  it  is  now  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  In  any  case,  he  did  not  approve  of 
Father  Nerinckx’s  methods,  thinking  them  too  severe. 
Bishop  Maes  says:  “Rev.  Mr.  Chabrat  censured  Fa¬ 
ther  Nerinckx’s  piety  as  visionary  and  overdone;  he 
urged  the  removal  of  the  venerable  founder  from  his 
office  of  Ecclesiastical  Superior  of  Loretto  Society; 
and,  early  in  1824,  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Flaget  a  lengthy 
letter  in  which  he  enumerated  all  his  complaints 
against  Father  Nerinckx’s  style  of  piety,  censuring  him 
for  excessive  rigor  in  his  government  of  the  sisters’ 
communities,  and  for  unnecessary  austerity  in  his  di¬ 
rection  of  souls.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Flaget  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Father  Chabrat.  He  had  brought 
him  from  France,  he  was  the  first  priest  whom  he  or¬ 
dained,  and  he  always  addressed  him  as  “My  very 
dear  Child !”  It  was  the  Bishop’s  habit,  also,  of  seek¬ 
ing  his  advice  in  matters  of  administration  while  Bish¬ 
op  David  was  still  the  coadjutor,  as  his  letters  show, 
and  complaints  and  requests  from  Father  Chabrat 
would  not  be  ignored  by  Bishop  Flaget. 

Also,  Father  Chabrat  loved  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
and  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  them.  He 
had  a  kindly  nature,  a  warm  heart,  a  delicate  con¬ 
science,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  forgiving  spirit.  In 
judgment  he  appears  to  have  been  lacking,  for  he  was 
not  successful  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese,  but  his  failure  was  not  attributed  to  any 
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rashness  or  vindictiveness.  It  was  rather  his  inability 
to  understand  and  handle  men,  and  probably  a  strong 
attachment  to  his  own  opinions.  If  his  policy  aroused 
opposition,  his  nature  saved  him  from  making  enemies. 

Weighing  these  conditions,  and  fitting  to  them  all 
known  facts  and  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that 
Bishop  Maes  is  too  sweeping  in  his  charges  against 
Father  Chabrat.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  a  charge  of  persecution,  and  much  to  show  that 
Father  Nerinckx,  Father  Chabrat  and  Bishop  Flaget 
were  warm  friends  until  the  end. 

No  lengthy  letter  was  necessary  to  enlighten  Bish¬ 
op  Flaget  upon  the  qualities  of  Father  Nerinckx. 
Bishop  Flaget  knew  Father  Nerinckx  far  better  than 
Father  Chabrat  did,  and  shows  his  opinion  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Father  Chabrat,  written  March  19,  1823.  This 
letter  is  but  one  of  many,  but  it  comes  to  hand  just 
now.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  trouble  with  the 
trustees  of  Holy  Cross  parish,  who  claimed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  naming  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Bishop  Fla¬ 
get  says:  “The  principles  of  the  unfortunate  Hogan 
have  suddenly  broken  out  at  Holy  Cross  parish.  I 
was  obliged  to  go  there  to  refute  and  confound  them. 
The  Lord  blessed  my  efforts,  or  rather  listened  to  the 
prayer  of  the  saintly  Mr.  Nerinckx,  who  said  mass 
while  I  was  engaged  with  the  meddlers  and  firebrands 
of  the  parish,  of  which,  happily,  they  form  but  a  small 
and  most  insignificant  number.” 

This  would  not  indicate  that  Father  Chabrat  had 
complained  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  style  of  piety  as  be¬ 
ing  visionary  and  overdone.  Another  fact  we  must 
consider  is,  that  Father  Chabrat  was  pastor  of  St. 
Pius’  Church  in  Scott  County  from  about  the  first  of 
April,  1823,  until  some  time  in  1824,  during  which 
time  he  could  not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto.  And  it  is  also  true,  that  Bishop  Flaget 
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visited  frequently  at  Loretto,  that  he  also  directed  the 
sisters  in  the  observance  of  their  rules  when  Father 
Nerinckx  was  absent,  that  he  was  pleased  and  edified 
with  it  all,  and  was  so  familiar  with  the  practices  of 
piety,  mortification  and  sacrifice  imposed  upon  the  sis¬ 
ters  by  the  spirit  of  their  rule,  that  hardly  a  lengthy 
letter  would  add  anything  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  Father  Nerinckx. 

Nor  could  he  have  asked  that  Father  Nerinckx  be 
removed  from  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical  Superior,  as 
that  office  was  already  held  by  Bishop  Flaget.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1823,  he  writes  to  Mother  Bibiana  at  Be- 
thania :  “ .  . .  .  The  retreat  for  the  novices,  etc.  began 

last  Sunday.  I  had  written  to  the  Bishop  about  those 
that  intended  a  degree  in  the  Society,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  sickness  prevented  him  from  coming.  You 
should  have  applied  to  him  as  I  did  for  the  petitions 
of  your  subjects  for  he  is  the  right  Superior  of  the 
Society,  and  my  time  is  shortening  fast.  However, 
as  he  did  not  come,  I  take  it  upon  myself  once  more 
to  decide  in  the  serious  affair  at  hand  (the  admis¬ 
sion  of  members)  ....  You  may  receive  desirants, 
postulants,  and  give  the  habit  to  novices,  if  the  Bish¬ 
op  thinks  proper . I’ll  send  Sister  Louisa  for  a 

few  months;  while  she  is  with  you  she  will  be  Guard¬ 
ian,  and  when  she  returns  you  may  appoint  Sister 
Berlindes, — all  this  under  the  Bishop’s  direction.” 

This  should  clear  Father  Chabrat  from  the  charge 
of  persecution,  of  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  slightest  proof,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  rule  of  the  sisters, — in  fact,  events  show 
that  he  did  not,  and  that  the  greatest  changes  were 
made  through  him. 

The  Society  was  first  governed  according  to  the 
rule  devised  by  Father  Nerinckx,  and  approved  by 
Bishop  Flaget.  In  1816,  the  Holy  Father  received 
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the  rule  from  the  hand  of  Father  Nerinckx,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bishop  Maes,  “having  personally  perused 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  was  pleased  to  tell  him  of 
the  joy  and  consolation  the  institution  of  the  Sister¬ 
hood  had  caused  him;  that  he  believed  some  portions 
of  the  rules  too  rigid  for  females,  and  thought  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  changes  made  in  order  to  render  their 
observance  more  lasting,  adding  that  he  would  see 
to  it  that  the  changes  were  communicated  to  him  in 
writing  as  soon  as  possible.” 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1820,  Father  Nerinckx 
writing  from  Belgium  to  the  Sisters  at  Loretto  says: 
“I  received  letters  from  Rome  concerning  your  So¬ 
ciety,  telling  me  that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  received  ample  instructions  upon  the  rules, 
some  of  which  they  wish  to  be  altered.  I  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  about  it,  and  I  expect  he  has  arranged  the 
business.  Be  you  obedient  and  faithful.” 

April  14,  1821,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
Cardinal  Fontana,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Nerinckx  said : 
“I  am  glad  that  the  corrections  made  some  time  ago 
by  this  Holy  Congregation  to  the  Rules  of  the  new 
Institute,  erected  in  Kentucky,  of  the  Friends  of  Mary 
under  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  have  arrived;  and,  as  these 
rules  are  already  printed,  it  will  be  necessary  at  least, 
unless  you  succeed  in  issuing  a  second  edition,  to  ap¬ 
pend  this  correction.”  He  further  says:  “Have  it 
also  recorded  that  they  enjoy  all  the  indulgences  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  order  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  of  the  Servites  of  Mary.” 

A  letter  of  Father  Nerinckx  now  in  the  archives 
of  the  Propaganda  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
corrections,  states  that  the  amendments  were  inserted, 
and  the  revision  made  as  Rome  had  directed. 

Our  next  document  in  relation  to  the  rules,  is  a 
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letter  to  Bishop  Flaget  from  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Sir: 

“I  received  your  letter  of  the  fourth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  from  which  I  perceived  that  you  had  finally  ef¬ 
fected  what  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagan¬ 
da  Fide  had  decreed  with  regard  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.  Would 
to  heaven  it  had  been  in  your  power  to  do  so  more 
speedily;  perhaps  the  health  and  life  of  many  sisters 
who  died  prematurely  would  have  been  preserved. 

“You  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  till 
the  present  time  answered  your  letter,  for  I  thought 
it  my  duty  previous  to  my  answer  to  read  it  in 
the  most  August  Assembly  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fa¬ 
thers  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  these  af¬ 
fairs  that  regard  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
they  could  not  assemble  till  the  fourth  instant.  But 
now  in  their  name  also,  praise  is  given  to  your  pru¬ 
dence  and  zeal,  as  likewise  to  the  respect  you  pay  to 
the  Decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  And  we  all 
trust  that  your  vigilance  and  prudence  in  governing, 
and  the  docility  of  the  sisters,  will  prevent  what  has 
been  decreed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Rules  from  ever  being  neglected.  Let  the 
Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  entertain 
a  very  high  esteem  for  that  system  of  life  and  sus¬ 
tenance  which  this  Sacred  Congregation  approves  of, 
and  without  any  anxiety  of  mind  proceed  as  they 
have  begun. 

“Forget  me  not  in  your  prayers.  I  in  the  mean¬ 
time  entreat  God  to  preserve  you  long  in  health. 

“Most  Illustrious  and  Rev’d  Sir, 

“Your  most  attached  and  loving  servant, 
“JOSEPH  CARDINAL  FESCH.” 

ROME,  July  6,  1825. 
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The  Society  has  no  record  now  of  what  special  chan¬ 
ges  the  Holy  Father  made  in  Father  Nerinckx’s  first 
Rules,  and  it  has  too  much  confidence  in  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  to  think  that  he  did  not  put  them  into  practice 
as  soon  as  he  received  them.  His  conscientiousness 
and  his  reverence  for  the  authority  make  every  suspi¬ 
cion  to  the  contrary  untenable.  Neither  would  it  be 
creditable  to  Bishop  Flaget  to  suppose  that  he  had 
waited  five  years  before  putting  these  changes  into 
action,  especially  as,  without  them,  the  lives  of  the 
sisters  might  seem  to  be  endangered.  The  changes, 
then,  referred  to  by  Cardinal  Fesch  must  have  been 
some  new  ones,  and  here  again,  we  have  no  record 
of  what  they  were,  or  by  whom  they  were  suggested. 
We  only  know  what  the  Cardinal  tells  us — that  they 
were  in  practice  at  the  date  of  his  letter. 

There  is  a  record,  however,  of  change,  but  no 
proof  of  its  authorization  by  Rome,  when  in  1826,  the 
sisters  were  presented  with  a  new  book  of  Rules  and 
informed,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  book, 
that  this  Rule,  henceforth  their  guide,  was  the  Rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  but  that  the  Constitutions  accom¬ 
panying  it  were  drawn  from  the  writings  and  practices 
of  Father  Nerinckx. 

The  letter  of  Cardinal  Fesch  shows  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  Bethania  was  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  severity  of  the  Rules.  The  number  of  deaths  at 
the  seven  houses  of  the  order  during  the  two  years 
1824 — 5,  was  twenty,  and  eight  of  these  were  at  Be¬ 
thania.  In  1825  there  were  six  deaths  in  the  order, 
and  three  of  these  were  at  Bethania.  There  must 
have  been  some  other  cause  for  the  deaths  at  Betha¬ 
nia,  and  the  change  in  the  Rules  did  not  stop  the  mor¬ 
tality. 

Anyway,  the  changes  were  made  and  the  sisters 
tried  to  believe  they  were  for  the  better.  In  the  spirit 
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of  good  religious  they  accepted  the  yoke  of  authority, 
remembering  the  admonition  of  their  sainted  founder, 
“Be  obedient  and  faithful!”  A  superior  at  the  Bar¬ 
rens  in  Missouri  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  sisters, 
both  in  regard  to  their  desire  and  their  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  when  writing,  about  1828,  to  encourage  a  colony 
of  sisters  she  had  sent  to  La  Fourche,  La.  She  says : 
“Our  Rules  and  Constitutions  are  very  much  approved 
of  by  the  heads  of  our  Holy  Church,  and  we  are,  as 
it  were,  only  just  beginning.  It  is  true  they  have  been 
changed  from  the  first,  but  for  the  better ;  yet  it  was  not 
our  wish,  therefore  we  shall  only  have  the  greater  merit 
of  obedience  in  complying  with  them.”  They  com¬ 
plied  ;  God  accepted  their  sacrifice  and  in  time  restor¬ 
ed  to  them  their  loved  Rule,  as  He  gave  back  to  Abra¬ 
ham  the  intended  victim  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  thought  of  leaving  Kentucky  did  not  come  to 
Father  Nerinckx  suddenly.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother 
in  London,  written  June  9,  1823,  he  says:  “Two 
weeks  ago  I  was  again  at  Louisville  with  a  colony  of 
twelve  sisters,  their  Mother,  and  the  Dear  Mother, 
who  went  to  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Dubourg  of  St. 
Louis . Our  sisters,  as  the  Bishop  told  me,  may  be¬ 

fore  long  be  sent  to  the  savages,  named  the  Osages. 
If  this  is  done  I  would  go  and  join  them.”  On  De¬ 
cember  22,  1823,  he  wrote  to  Mother  Bibiana  that  the 
Bishop  “is  the  right  Superior  of  the  Society,  and  my 
time  is  shortening  fast.”  April  20,  1824,  he  wrote 
to  some  friend,  but  the  name  of  this  friend  is  not 
with  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  left  (Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  marked  down  in  the  rule  of  life  that  he  drew 
up  before  he  left  Belgium,  that  he  should  make  a 
copy  of  all  important  letters)  :  “You  will  perhaps  be 
somewhat  astonished  at  my  present  determination  to 
leave  these  parts,  where  I  have  been  knocking  around 
for  almost  twenty  years.  This  has  partly  been  caused 
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by  some  displeasure  arising  from  innovations  and 
novelties  planned  and  introduced  into  our  poor  So¬ 
ciety  and  schools,  which  I  always  wished  to  keep  in 
their  original  simplicity  and  humility,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  elegant,  the  bright  or  the  gay,  wish¬ 
ing  to  leave  this  for  the  share  of  ladies,  and  not  be¬ 
coming  the  profession  of  a  nun  who  has  forsaken 
these  worldly  trifles  to  keep  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
dying  God  on  a  Cross,  with  His  Mother  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  grief.  I  have  thought  it  more  pru¬ 
dent  .and  convenient  to  withdraw  peaceably,  than  to 
make  any  disturbance.  I  am  about  to  view  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  Missouri,  as  settlements  may  be  easier 
got  there,  the  country  being  but  thinly  inhabited. 
Getting  up  in  years,  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  much 
more  than  prepare  for  death, — and  happy  if  I  succeed 
in  that.  Should  I  not  succeed  well  in  this  enterprise, 
I  migflht  make  another  attempt  in  Europe,  if  health 
and  means  hold  out.  It  goes  very  hard  with  me,  be¬ 
ing  for  forty  years  used  to  nothing  but  sound  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  to  be  now  in  a  manner  forced  to 
trade  in  doubts  and  deal  in  contrabands  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  ask  a  shelter 
in  some  corner  of  your  diocese,  as  my  ways  seem  to 
have  caused  some  displeasure  here,  and  as  for  talents, 
which  I  never  had  in  any  degree,  I  see  none  that  would 
be  of  any  use,  and  besides,  I  am  getting  advanced  in 
years.” 

The  following  is  a  later  letter : 

“J.  M.  J. 

Gethsemani,  25th  of  May,  1824. 
“Dear  Mother  Bibiana  and  all  your  Sisters, 

May  God’s  best  blessing  abound  with  you ! 

“I  had  no  time  to  write  when  Dear  Mother  was 
called  for ;  I  have  not  many  things  to  say  now.  I  must 
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tell  you,  that  in  the  making  of  wills,  which  all  ought 
to  do  according  to  the  Rules :  1.  The  Witnesses  should 
be  persons  not  members  of  the  Society.  2.  There 
should  be  three  witnesses.  3.  Land  ought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  described.  4.  The  will  should  not  be  made 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Community  or  Society. 
5.  The  executor  should  be  someone  trustworthy  and 
competent.  6.  The  will  should  be  recorded  in  due  time. 

“You  will  have  heard  that  the  young  settlement  of 
Olivet  (Casey  Creek)  is  doing  well  and  is  happy,  and 
I  trust  that  the  settlement  lately  made  in  heaven  is 
still  happier.  Sr.  Helen  really  died  unexpectedly,  for 
she  had  been  very  lately  in  the  kitchen.  R.  I.  P.  Two 
days  ago  twelve  offered  themselves  at  Loretto  for  the 
little  veil;  some  very  young,  only  13  or  14  years. 

“My  time  of  starting  the  intended  journey  is  close 
by,  and  I  'do  not  feel  very  well  able  to  undertake  it. 
I  know  not  what  consequences  it  will  have,  or  whether 
I  will  ever  see  or  write  to  you  any  more;  God  will 
dispose  of  it.  I  wish  you  all  to  join  in  prayers  with 
me,  that  Almighty  God  may  forgive  all  the  blunders, 
the  ignorance  and  the  excesses  I  have  committed  dur¬ 
ing  the  38  years  that  I  have  been  very  unworthily  and 
unprofitably  in  the  ministry,  and  may  grant  me  pardon 
for  all  the  harm  I  have  done  these  twelve  years  in  the 
Society.  May  the  Lord  and  His  dear  Mother  be  merci¬ 
ful  unto  me,  as  on  Mount  Calvary  they  were  unto  the 
good  thief. 

“Be  you  all  happy  in  life  here  and  glorious  after 
death.  I  greet  you  all  in  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary. 

“C.  NERINCKX. 

“P.  S.  Best  wishes  to  Rev.  Mr.  Chabrat,  etc.” 

The  last  document  we  have  upon  the  matter  is  one 
from  himself,  written  as  a  farewell  to  the  sisters,  and 
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treasured  by  them  in  the  triple  legacy  of  his  rule,  his 
bones,  and  his  parting  words.  For  this  reason  it  is 
given  here  entire. 

“J.  M.  J. 

Loretto,  May  29,  1824. 

“To  the  Dear  Mother,  Mothers  and  Sisters  of  the 
Loretto  House  and  Society,  All  Hail! 

“Being  about  to  start  on  my  intended  journey, 
which  may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  and  probably  to  any 
intercourse,  or  meddling  with  the  Loretto  House  or 
Society,  I  leave  as  a  short  farewell  these  few  lines  to 
the  Loretto  House,  having  kept  this  place  as  a  home 
ever  since  it  was  begun.  It  is  not  strange,  my  dear 
Sisters,  to  find  in  this  vale  of  tears  that  mass  of  afflic¬ 
tion  which  Job  affirms  to  be  the  lot  of  all  born  of 
woman, — many  miseries.  My  age  and  present  con¬ 
dition,  if  nothing  else  would,  bring  me  the  conviction 
that  we  are  all  children  of  wrath,  doomed  to  drink  of 
this  cup  of  bitterness.  Still,  the  merciful  Lord,  the 
dearest  object  and  sweetness  of  Loretto’s  devotion, 
truly  called  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  has  by  His  sacred 
Passion  and  Death  completely  transformed  this  un¬ 
happy  condition  into  a  real  state  of  felicity,  and  re¬ 
served  an  immense  weight  of  reward  and  glory  for  the 
trifling  sufferings  of  a  temporary  life.  This  thought 
prevents  me  from  indulging  in  any  remarks  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  nature,  and  moves  me  to  consign  to  oblivion 
all  the  disagreeable  things  of  the  past. 

“And  now,  in  order  to  secure  your  prayers  to  obtain 
for  me  a  few  months  of  true  and  sincere  repentance, 
I  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  life  of  63  years,  which 
are  to  me  as  so  many  years  of  shame  and  confusion. 

“I  had  the  happiness  of  being  born  of  religious 
parents,  being  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers  and  seven 
sisters,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  blessed  with 
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a  religious  vocation,  and  persevered  notwithstanding 
serious  interruptions  caused  by  revolutions  and  dread¬ 
ful  wars  waged  directly  against  religion.  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  His  mercies,  and  for  having  preserved  our 
family  from  falling  into  any  of  the  errors,  or  being 
led  into  the  sad  mistakes  of  which  so  many  thousands 
became  the  victims. 

“At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  school ;  at  twelve 
I  began  the  higher  studies,  learning  the  humanities, 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  different  places,  but  princi¬ 
pally  at  Louvain  and  Mechlin.  I  was  ordained  priest 
at  24,  and  that  year  sent  as  assistant  pastor  to  our 
Cathedral,  where  I  remained  eight  years.  In  1794, 
I  was  appointed  parish  priest  at  a  place  called  Meer- 
beek,  five  miles  from  Louvain.  The  French  drove  me 
from  there  three  years  later,  having  issued  a  warrant 
for  my  arrest  for  having  said  mass  without  making 
the  prescribed  Declaration,  which  was  contrary  to  my 
religious  belief.  I  then  took  refuge  in  the  hospital  of 
Dendermonde,  where  upon  request  I  took  upon  me  for 
six  years  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  nuns  and  the 
sick.  This  I  could  do,  as  I  was  not  known  there,  and 
I  remained  in  my  shelter  as  in  a  prison. 

“In  1804,  the  2nd  of  July,  after  having  refused  an¬ 
other  oath  which  was  required  as  a  condition  for  re¬ 
turning  to  my  parish,  but  which,  upon  the  advice  of 
good  and  learned  men,  I  was  convinced  was  contrary 
to  conscience,  I  started  for  America  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carroll  from  the 
Princess  Gallitzin.  I  had  as  companion,  Rev.  Mr. 
Guny  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  of  Cambrai,  who 
intended  to  join  the  Trappist  Order,  and  after  three 
months  at  sea,  in  the  midst  of  storms,  hardships,  and 
sickness  in  which  we  lost  42  of  our  company  and  crew, 
we  reached  Baltimore,  November  14. 

“My  intention  at  this  time  was  to  go  to  some  place 
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among  the  Indians  wherever  it  was  thought  I  might 
do  some  good.  Mgr.  Ciamberlani,  the  Nuncio  of  the 
Pope,  had  asked  me  to  go  to  his  missions  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  he  wanted  me  to  have  a  companion 
who  could  speak  our  language,  and  I  had  none  such. 

“The  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Georgetown  harbored 
us  for  four  months,  and  there  I  picked  up  a  few  words 
of  English.  From  there  I  went  to  Conewago  to  meet 
the  Trappist  monks,  in  whose  company  I  left  that  place 
for  Kentucky.  Pushing  on  ahead  of  them  I  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Badin,  the  only  priest  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1805. 

“I  remained  with  him  seven  years  without  any 
breach  in  our  pleasant  relations,  and  had  from  him  the 
permission  to  attend  the  missions  and  establish  sta¬ 
tions  wherever  I  thought  proper.  With  the  assistance 
of  God  and  the  help  of  some  charitable  donations  from 
my  countrymen  I  built  several  churches,  and  procured 
some  lands  for  these  and  others.  I  also,  during  that 
time,  tried  to  start  a  few  schools,  and  to  establish  a 
nunnery,  but  I  met  with  no  encouragement  either  from 
the  laity  or  the  clergy. 

“Father  Badin  made  the  second  attempt  to  establish 
a  school  and  convent  near  his  own  house,  but  when  it 
was  almost  completed  the  building  was  reduced  to 
ashes  and  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

“Towards  the  dose  of  my  seventh  year  an  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself,  very  unexpectedly  as  may 
be  seen  in  its  history,  to  establish  a  female  school  at 
St.  Charles.  This  time  it  took  root  and  has  grown 
to  what  it  is  now,  without  owing  much  to  any  man 
for  its  birth  and  progress.  About  this  time  I  left  Rev. 
Mr.  Badin’s  house,  as  my  presence  was  necessary  at 
St.  Charles  where  I  was  pastor. 

“The  Society  began  in  1812.  In  1816  I  went  to 
Rome,  visiting  Loretto  on  the  way.  In  1820  I  took  an- 
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other  trip  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society, 
and  to  get  from  Rome  a  solution  of  some  difficulties 
in  the  ministry.  It  is  now,  (1824),  better  than  twelve 
years  that  I  have  had,  charge  of  the  Society,  but 
particularly  of  the  Loretto  House,  except  during  ab¬ 
sences  aggregating  three  years  and  a  half,  and  I  have 
not  been  without  difficulties  and  contradictions,  for  I 
never  was  fit  for  any  charge,  or  for  any  part  in  the 
ministry.  I  freely  acknowledge  this  before  God,  and 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles 
originated  with  me.  For  this  I  beg  pardon  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  the  congregations  that  I  served,  and  the 
Society. 

“Being  once  more  proscribed  from  my  native  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Holland  government,  in  1822,  not  for  any 
crime,  I  hope,  before  God,  and  my  present  situation 
having  become  unpleasant,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  un¬ 
profitable  and  perhaps  injurious  to  religion,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  girding  myself  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  with  the  strength  of  forty  three.  I  feel 
the  same  strength  of  mind,  but  I  do  not  know  if  the 
strength  of  body  will  hold  out.  However,  I  intend  to 
make  the  trial  with  God’s  help. 

“You  have  here,  then,  a  short  detail  of  the  poor  life 
of  an  unworthy  priest,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
for  nineteen  years,  twelve  of  them  with  the  Loretto 
Society,  and  in  all  thirty-nine  years  in  the  ministry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Sisters  in  Christ, 
what  a  severe  and  terrible  judgment  this  poor  wretch 
will  shortly  have  to  meet,  on  account  of  his  temerity 
in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  without  taking  account 
of  his  own  corruption,  knowing  that  “a  most  severe 
judgment  shall  be  for  them  that  bear  rule.”  I  beg  of 
you  to  have  compassion  for  me. 

“And  now,  perhaps,  you  would  ask  me  my  principal 
reasons  for  leaving  these  parts,  and  what  I  am  going 
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to  do  next?  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  questions, 
and  no  benefit  in  the  answers,  yet  they  are  not  im¬ 
proper,  and  considering  our  long  acquaintance,  I  am 
willing  to  satisfy  this  harmless  curiosity. 

“After  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  three  good  reasons  urging  me  to  move : 
1.  The  impossibility  of  my  doing  anything  more  in  a 
material  way,  owing  to  the  lack  of  all  means  except 
such  as  may  come  from  Europe.  2.  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  which  is  already  somewhat  disturbed,  and  in 
my  opinion,  will  always  be  unsteady  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Society.  3.  For  rest  and  tranquillity  of 
conscience,  which  I  cannot  have  here,  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  practice,  which  have  already  arisen  or 
are  sure  to  come,  and  for  which  I  see  no  remedy. 
These  are  the  main  reasons,  and  if  these  could  be  rem¬ 
edied  the  rest  might  be  overlooked. 

“As  to  my  plans  and  intentions,  they  are  not  def¬ 
initely  formed  and  decided  upon.  I  shall  take  for  my 
guide  that  Providence  which  brought  me  here,  which 
presided  over  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  will  now 
direct  my  leaving  here.  I  have  always  found  myself 
safe  and  confident  with  it.  Such  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  Apostles  and  so  many  of  their  followers.  Still, 
some  of  the  ideas  that  strike  me  are  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

“God’s  will  in  the  first  place,  and  His  honor.  The 
propagation  of  the  devotion  to  Jesus  Suffering  and 
Mary  Sorrowing.  The  Hospital  Sisters.  The  orphans’ 
assistance.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Institute’s  zeal  and  purity;  its  prop¬ 
agation  ;  its  consolidation.  The  providing  of  its 
Brotherhood  by  its  present  directors.  Peace  with  col¬ 
leagues.  The  settling  of  conscience.  Preparation  for 
death;  burial.  Final  penance.  The  Flemish  mission. 
The  heremitical  life.  The  arranging  of  my  writings. 
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The  salvation  of  the  Blacks.  All  this,  or  a  part  of  it, 
if  I  can  and  God  sees  fit. 

“You  see  here  a  great  many  projects  for  one  in 
old  age,  with  a  weak  body,  a  timid  soul  and  scanty 
talents.  But  little  of  this  work  can  be  done,  yet  the 
#will  to  do  it  may  be  pleasing  to  God.  God’s  designs, 
always  adorable  and  good,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  how¬ 
ever  opposed  to  our  feelings  and  opinions  or  ideas. 

“My  written  will  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Livers.  I  leave  to  the  establishments  whatever 
they  are  at  present  in  possession  of,  except  what  I  may 
need  for  my  new  undertakings,  if  any  are  begun.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted,  I  think,  before 
fall,  or  next  spring. 

“If  you  ask  whether  I  know  what  will  become  of 
you,  I  answer  that  I  cannot  tell.  But,  from  my  past 
experience,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the 
conditions  and  dispositions  of  men,  without  pretending 
to  any  revelation  or  gift  of  prophecy,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  you  will  under¬ 
go  great  changes  from  your  present  state,  a  state  which 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  you  have  looked  upon  as 
a  happy  one.  You  must  only  pray  that  what  is  to  come 
may  be  for  the  better.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  do 
more  or  better  for  you,  but  such  as  God  gave  to  me 
the  same  I  gave  to  the  poor  Society. 

“As  for  advice,  for  which  you  have  so  often  asked, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  There  never  was  a  man 
who  stood  more  'in  need  of  it  himself,  and  none  who 
was  less  able  to  give  advice.  The  directions  which 
have  been  given  by  word  or  writing  have  proved  to 
be  unbecoming,  too  particular,  and  full  of  incorrect¬ 
ness,  not  to  mention  worse  appellations  which  have 
been  applied  to  them.  I  see  no  good  or  propriety  in 
giving  any,  being  sure  that  they  would  meet  with 
opposition  at  the  first  glance.  However,  I  can  say 
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that  the  whole  sum  of  my  words  and  writings  is  near¬ 
ly  contained  in  the  Morning  Manna,  read  every  day 
before  mass,  with  which  I  desire  you  always  to  com¬ 
ply. 

“I  wish  to  leave  you  a  short  paraphrase  of  the 
Standard  of  the  Society,  which  I  beg  you  to  say  now 
and  then  for  poor  old 

“C.  Nerinckx. 

“The  Suffering  Jesus  and  the  Sorrowing  Mary  bless 
us  all.  Amen. 

“Farewell.” 

These  are  the  authentic  dcuments  we  have  bearing 
upon  the  departure  of  Father  Nerinckx  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  When  we  do  our  own  thinking  upon  them  we 
see  first  and  everywhere,  the  meekness  and  humility 
of  Father  Nerinckx;  we  see  his  devotedness  to  the 
Society  of  Loretto  and  his  solicitude  for  its  welfare, 
the  perfection  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  their 
preparedness  to  save  souls;  we  see  his  charity,  his 
reverence  for  authority,  his  zeal  for  souls,  his  diffi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  powers,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  his  own  soul.  These  things  also  we  see 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  occasion  called 
them  into  action. 

For  a  year  he  had  the  thought  of  a  change, — a  relic 
of  the  wanderlust  of  the  past  was  plainly  visible,  a- 
roused,  as  it  had  always  been,  by  the  contact  with 
difficulties,  which,  he  felt,  could  be  most  effectually  and 
most  charitably  settled  by  the  effacement  of  himself. 
He  now  had  contradictions ;  opposition  seems  too  strong 
a  word,  for  he  was  left  free  in  the  management  of  his 
local  affairs  up  to  this  time.  He  grieved  to  see  unwar¬ 
ranted  changes  in  the  Rule  of  the  Society  and  schools, 
and  he  foresaw  greater  changes  in  the  future  that 
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would  involve  more  than  he  cared  to  think  of  or  witness 
in  Kentucky.  He  saw  his  own  methods  laid  aside,  and 
others  substituted,  which,  he  tried  to  hope,  would  be 
for  the  better,  but  he  could  not  convince  himself  that 
they  would  be  so,  and  he  could  have  no  part  in  the 
change.  What  Rome  changed  was  acceptable,  but 
would  Rome  be  properly  informed  and  advised  for 
future  changes?  He  might  be  severe  in  his  methods, 
but  those  who  followed  them  were  happy  in  doing  so. 
His  presence  might  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  resistance 
and  unhappiness,  hence  he  would  go.  He  himself  would 
suffer  at  seeing  the  foundations  upon  which  he  had 
built  cast  aside  as  unfit,  and  he  would  spare  himself 
this  grief.  It  pained  him  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
and  he  tells  them  of  his  pain.  In  all  this  we  see  but 
the  natural  working  of  his  own  nature  and  dispositions. 

He  tells  the  sisters  that  his  advice  by  word  and 
writing  has  been  found  unbecoming,  incorrect,  too 
particular,  etc.,  but  he  told  them  long  before  that  he 
was  considered  harsh,  yet  not  harsher  than  the  rules. 
But  even  the  Pope  found  some  of  the  rules  too  severe 
for  women  and  changed  them.  Other  changes  might 
still  be  necessary,  and  were  necessary  in  time,  and 
the  original  practices  would  hardly  suit  at  the  present 
day.  Some  people  evidently  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  changes  and  told  him  so,  but  whether  the  an¬ 
nouncement  came  from  the  clergy,  the  parents,  the 
children,  or  the  sisters,  we  are  not  told. 

From  whatever  source  it  may  have  come  it  voiced 
but  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  it  might  do  hon¬ 
estly.  Father  Nerinckx  was  consistent  in  opposing 
relaxation,  for  he  had  seen  the  extremes  to  which  it 
had  led  in  Europe,  and  he  might  fear  the  same  in 
America. 

But  what  of  the  letter  that  a  good  sister  told  of 
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fifty  years  later,  when  she  gave  her  recollections  to 
his  biographer?  She  says: — 

“To  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  his  going,  he 
read  to  us  a  part  of  a  letter  of  eleven  pages,  which  he 
had  received.  He  did  not  tell  us  from  whom  it  came. 
Oh!  I  cannot  describe  the  language  and  force  of  that 
letter!  Among  other  things,  it  said  that  there  was 
not  a  priest  in  the  diocese  willing  to  hear  his  con¬ 
fession  !” 

Fifty  years  are  a  long  time  to  retain  a  correct  rec¬ 
ollection  of  a  letter  listened  to  but  once.  The  memory 
of  most  octogenarians  is  very  treacherous  when  it  is 
a  question  of  events  so  far  in  the  past,  but  granting 
its  correctness  in  this  case  we  have  a  nameless  letter, 
hinting  at  undefined  charges,  and  specifying  only  a 
condition  that  might  have  arisen  without  the  fault  of 
anyone. 

Who  could  have  written  him  a  letter  upon  such 
matters  ?  Who  knew  what  the  priests  were  willing  to 
do,  or  not  to  do  ?  Bishop  Flaget  was  the  only  respon¬ 
sible  person  who  might  even  hint  at  such  a  condition. 
Bishop  Flaget  was  frank  and  pointed  in  his  advice  to 
his  priests.  But  why  should  he  say  that  no  priest 
was  willing  to  hear  his  confession?  We  have  seen 
Bishop  Flaget’s  opinion  of  Father  Nerinckx,  and  his 
praise  of  him  after  his  death  was  exceptionally  high. 
The  public  expression  of  those  who  knew  him  indicated 
their  opinion  that  in  his  death  the  Church  had  lost  a 
saint  on  earth.  The  older  priests  of  the  Diocese  al¬ 
ways  reverenced  his  memory,  and  all  this  would 
have  been  hypocrisy  if  he  were  what  such  a  letter 
might  be  interpreted  as  insinuating.  He  was  under  no 
censure,  guilty  of  no  public  crime,  and  owed  no  public 
or  private  reparation  or  restitution. 

Father  Nerinckx  had  a  very  sensitive  conscience. 
When  he  wanted  to  go  to  Missouri  fifteen  years  before, 
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one  of  his  reasons  was  that  he  might  be  near  the  Trap- 
pists  and  have  frequent  recourse  to  a  good  confessor. 
In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Father  Chabrat  he  com¬ 
plains  that  their  meetings  are  so  rare,  and  says: 
“No  one  needs  more  than  myself  to  see  often  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  Lord.”  His  humility  made  him  always  find 
fault  with  himself  and  load  himself  with  reproaches 
for  his  fancied  sins  and  imperfections.  Bishop  Flaget 
might  have  written  him  a  letter  of  advice  and  warned 
him  against  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  even  told  him, 
what  is  a  truth,  that  no  priest  cares  to  hear  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  scrupulous  penitent.  This  can  go  no  far¬ 
ther  than  a  supposition,  but,  then,  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  the  accusation  rests  at  best  only  on  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  suppositions. 

It  may  be  that  Father  Chabrat  found  fault  with 
Father  Nerinckx’s  methods — he  probably  did,  and  the 
fact  that  he  burned  all  of  the  writings  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  that  he  could  find  indicates  it.  This,  however, 
might  have  been  an  afterthought,  and  for  good  motives 
according  to  his  judgment.  It  were  better  for  his 
memory  if  he  had  left  them  for  others  to  judge  of  them. 
He  may  have  spoken  to  Bishop  Flaget,  'and  Bishop 
Flaget  would  have  listened  to  him  if  he  did,  and  have 
permitted  Father  Nerinckx  to  go  without  interposing 
an  objection,  but  this  does  not  prove  a  break  in  their 
friendly  relations.  We  have  none  of  Father  Chabrat’s 
letters  of  that  time,  but  we  have  those  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx,  and  when  written  to  those  in  communication 
with  Father  Chabrat  they  always  included  best  wishes, 
respects,  etc.,  to  him. 

Viewing  the  circumstances  impartially  from  all 
sides,  it  is  hard  to  see  anything  meriting  the  serious 
charge  designated  by  that  ugly  word — persecution. 
The  sisters  have  no  real  reason  for  thinking  otherwise 
than  kindly  of  Father  Chabrat,  for  he  had  the  highest 
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esteem  and  affection  for  the  Society,  as  his  letters 
show,  and  even  his  mistakes  were  caused  by  his  good 
will  and  solicitude  for  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 

It  is  a  truth,  and  its  illustration  will  never  be 
wanting,  that  the  saints  have  had  their  differences, 
and  honestly  so,  and  their  followers,  good  men  but 
not  saints,  have  translated  these  differences  into  actual 
hostilities. 

After  penning  the  last  lines  there  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  writer  a  manuscript  written  by  one  of  the 
old  sisters  now  dead  and  gone,  and  its  place  is  here ; 
the  reader  may  judge  of  its  worth. 

“After  the  departure  of  Father  Nerinckx  from  Lo¬ 
retto  and  the  Diocese,  the  Bishop  appointed  Father 
Chabrat  Ecclesiastical  Superior  to  succeed  him.  When 
the  College  was  in  running  order  it  required  all  the 
land  of  the  sisters,  except  a  few  acres  belonging  to 
Sister  Mary  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  convent  was  built. 
Therefore,  the  Bishop  offered  in  exchange  for  what 
he  had  disposed  of,  the  farm  of  St.  Stephen’s,  which 
was  really  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  accept,  so  the  Ecclesiastical 
Superior  set  himself  to  work  to  obtain  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  undertaking.  From  whence  it  came  I 
know  not,  for  the  sisters  had  next  to  nothing,  the 
sale  of  the  land  was  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Never¬ 
theless  the  convent  arose,  but  all  was  through  the 
providence  of  God.  The  Bishop  was  too  poor  himself, 
and  his  clergy  were  still  poorer,  to  afford  any  help. 
Father  Chabrat  sold  every  object  he  possessed,  even 
his  linen  and  other  clothing,  which  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  from  France.  But  that  was  nothing,  yet  in  such 
straits  every  dollar  helped.  And  yet,  when  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  there  was  no  debt.  Trust  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  you  will  not  be  forsaken ! 

“The  sisters  moved  to  their  new  house  in  June, 
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1826.  Then  the  Bishop  had  all  the  changes  which  Rome 
required  to  be  made  in  the  rule  for  its  approbation. 

“The  Society  advanced  as  the  backwoods  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  assumed  a  garb  of  some  refinement.  The  Fa¬ 
ther  Superior  was  exceedingly  kind  and  considerate, 
lived  as  poor  as  did  the  sisters,  clothed  himself  in 
the  homespun,  homemade  garments  of  the  country  and 
sometimes  hunted  or  fished  to  furnish  food  for  all. 
He  also  exerted  himself  for  the  literary  improvement 
of  the  sisters,  at  the  same  time  attending  several  con¬ 
gregations,  making  journeys  to  Vincennes  for  the 
Bishop,  and  being  absent  sometimes  for  months.  He 
had  much  to  contend  with  from  a  bitter  persecution 
excited  through  a  spirit  of  jealousy.  He  was  the  first 
priest  ordained  by  Bishop  Flaget,  and  a  friend  and 
defender  of  him,  and  was  really  esteemed  by  him  as 
he  deserved.  Hence  he  became  the  target  for  many 
little  philippics  that  were  constantly  hurled  against 
him.  And  yet,  he  had  ever  a  kind  greeting  for  those, 
and  rendered  them  every  service  in  his  power.  It  was 
often  urged  by  these  discontended  persons  that  these 
foreign  bishops  lived  too  long,  and  this  prevented 
others  from  filling  that  position.  Some  wished  to  re¬ 
call  when  dying  their  selfish  words,  and  to  say  it  was 
thoughtlessness,  but  the  arrow  had  gone  forth  on  its 
mission  and  done  its  work,  but  surely  a  day  will  come 
when  all  will  be  righted. 

“About  1834,  Father  Chabrat  was  consecrated 
Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Bardstown.  Soon  afterwards 
Bishop  Flaget  left  to  visit  Rome  and  his  native  land — 
France.  The  French  Bishops  and  the  clergy  solicited 
the  Holy  Father  to  request  him  to  remain  in  France 
for  some  time  and  consolidate  the  establishment  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which  has  done  so  much 
good,  and  is  still  doing  it  throughout  the  world  for 
religion.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  advancement  of 
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this  work,  visiting  many  of  the  provinces,  etc.,  know¬ 
ing  his  Diocese  was  well  cared  for  under  his  Coad¬ 
jutor. 

“The  labors  of  Bishop  Chabrat  were  cut  short  by 
an  attack  threatening  blindness,  for  the  treatment  of 
which  he  went  to  Paris,  France.  There  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  disease  was  beyond  medical  aid,  and 
he  resigned  his  episcopacy  and  retired  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  where  he  breathed  his  last,  November 
21,  1868,  the  feast  of  our  Lady,  to  whom  he  had  ever 
a  special  and  tender  devotion. 

“He  was  a  great  financier,  and  by  his  management 
accumulated  property  in  Louisville,  the  rents  of  which 
would  support  the  Bishop,  and  leave  some  thousands 
for  charities,  without  imposing  his  cathedraticum  upon 
the  churches.  But  interest  and  property  were  all  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  few  short  years  after  his  death.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  Episcopal  See  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Louisville  from  Bardstown.  He  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  into  that  city,  in  1842. 
He  was  ever  the  friend  and  protector  of  Loretto,  and 
rejoiced  in  its  prosperity.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 

LEAVES  KENTUCKY.  —  ARRIVES  IN  MISSOURI.  —  RECEP¬ 
TION  BY  BISHOP  ROSATI.  —  FACULTIES.  —  BISHOP  ROSATI 
AND  THE  SISTERS.  —  VISITS  ST.  LOUIS,  JESUITS  AND 
MADAME  DUCHESNE.  —  SEES  INDIAN  CHIEF  ABOUT  GIRLS. 
—  ORPHANS.  —  LAST  MISSION.  TAKEN  ILL.  —  GOES  TO  ST. 
GENEVIEVE.  —  DEATH.  —  FUNERAL.  —  REMAINS  BROUGHT 
TO  KENTUCKY.  —  TOMB.  —  TRIBUTES. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  Kentucky  it  is  not  certain  that  he  intended 
to  remain  away  permanently.  In  May,  1824,  he  let  two 
contracts:  one  to  Joseph  Clements  “to  clear  seven 
acres  of  pasture  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks,  to  be  done 
in  a  faithful  and  due  manner  at  the  place  assigned, 
at  20  shillings  per  acre,  he  finding  himself.  He  is  to 
have  in  part  pay  one  cow  and  calf.  No  final  pay 
until  the  work  is  done.”  The  other  contract  was  to 
Charles  Clements,  to  build  three  houses — “the  work 
to  be  done  before  October  coming.”  This  contract 
is  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Bishop  Flaget  says  he  received  a  letter  from  him 
after  he  reached  Missouri,  and  states  that,  after  a 
round  of  visits  there  which  was  almost  completed,  he 
intended  returning  to  Kentucky.  Bishop  Spalding, 
who  probably  knew  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving, 
in  his  “Sketches”  follows  this  statement,  as  also  do 
all  early  notices  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  death,  and  upon 
the  marble  of  his  tomb  it  is  chiseled  that  he  “died 
in  performing  the  visitation  of  the  Order.”  This  would 
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indicate  not  only  that  he  might  intend  returning  to 
Kentucky,  but  also  that  he  was  not  deposed  as  director 
of  the  Society.  To  the  last  day  at  Loretto  he  exer¬ 
cised  such  authority,  and  his  work  in  Missouri  shows 
that  he  was  yet  very  active  in  its  affairs.  True,  he 
made  his  will,  but  he  did  the  same  when  he  was  going 
to  Europe  in  1815. 

We  know  not  what  arrangements  were  made  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Bishop  Flaget  before  he  left,  but 
they  parted  as  friends  with  a  perfect  understanding. 
One  of  the  old  sisters  leaves  this  note : 

■‘It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Father  Nerinckx  did  not  agree.  There  are 
small  grounds  for  such  surmises.  The  Bishop  was  a 
most  holy  man,  incapable  of  harboring  a  germ  of  ani¬ 
mosity  against  anyone,  much  less  against  his  clergy. 
He  devotedly  loved  the  noble,  laborious,  learned, 
humble  Belgian  priest  as  his  son,  and  ever  fiber  of  the 
heart  of  that  holy  missionary  beat  in  unison  with 
his  own.  Each  loved  the  other  as  devotedly  as  fa¬ 
ther  and  son  in  God  could  love.” 

To  the  great  sorrow  of  the  sisters  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  left  Loretto  on  June  16,  1824.  The  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by  the  relation  of  an 
aged  sister  long  years  afterwards.  She  was  a  pupil 
at  Loretto  at  the  time,  and  she,  with  some  of  the 
other  pupils,  stole  out  to  the  gate  after  he  had  gone, 
and  kissed  the  block  upon  which  he  had  stood  to  mount 
his  horse. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Brother  James  Van  Rys- 
salberghe,  and  they  went  west  through  his  old  mis¬ 
sions  to  Union  county,  no  doubt  stopping  at  his  lately 
established  house  of  Mt.  Carmel  at  St.  Anthony’s  in 
Breckinridge  county.  Next  they  visited  Father  Dur¬ 
bin,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Union 
county,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  river  to  Shawneetown  in 
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Illinois.  From  here  they  made  their  way  through 
Illinois  to  Missouri,  arriving  at  Bethlehem,  in  Perry 
county,  July  2,  1824. 

It  was  a  glad  surprise  for  the  sisters  to  see  him, 
and  a  pleasure  to  enjoy  his  presence  for  three  weeks. 
He  spoke  to  them  of  their  work,  and  told  them  of 
his  desire  for  its  extension  to  the  Indians,  whom  he 
had  ever  pitied  and  whose  hopeless  condition  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  ameliorate. 

During  this  time  he  made  his  home  with  the  Laza- 
rists  at  their  House  of  the  Barrens  close  by,  and  he 
was  fortunate  in  finding  there  his  old  friend  Father 
Rosati,  who  had  been  made  bishop  a  short  time  before. 
Bishop  Rosati  received  him  with  open  arms  and  gave 
him  not  only  the  ordinary  faculties,  but  also  special 
faculties  for  duties  at  the  convent. 

Bishop  Rosati  was  very  kind  to  the  sisters,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  diary : 
“1824.  May  25. — Visited  the  sisters  after  his  conse¬ 
cration. 

May  26. —  Said  mass  for  them,  preached  and 
heard  confessions. 

May  27. — Ascension, — said  mass  for  them, 
preached. 

June  3. — Sermon  to  sisters. 

June  10. — Mass  in  convent,  heard  confessions 
of  novices  and  postulants,  Sister 
Vessels  takes  vows. 

June  12. — Confessions  (regularly  every  Sat¬ 
urday  A.  M.  when  home  and 
when  absent  one  of  the  Fathers. 
Father  Odin  extraordinary  con¬ 
fessor)  . 

July  1. — Sermon  to  sisters:  Proper  use  of 
Sacrament  of  Penance. 
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'July  8. — Blessing  of  sisters’  Cemetery  be¬ 
fore  Solemn  Mass. 

July  17. —  Father  Nerinckx  hears  sisters’ 
confessions. 

July  19. — Pontifical  Mass :  deacons  at  throne, 
assistant  priest,  deacon  and  sub¬ 
deacon  for  mass,  in  chasubles  Fa¬ 
ther  Potini  and  Father  Nerinckx, 
panegyric  Mr.  John  Timon. 

July  26. —  I  gave  faculties  to  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx  to  clothe  two  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  with  the  habit. 

July  31. —  Heard  23  sisters. 

Aug.  5. —  Conference  to  sisters:  Proper  use 
of  Sacrament  of  Eucharist. 

Aug.  7. —  Confession  of  22  sisters. 

After  clothing  the  two  sisters,  Mary  Stewart  and 
Elizabeth  Tucker,  on  July  26,  Father  Nerinckx  set 
out  for  St.  Louis  to  visit  and  confer  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  permanently  located  at 
St.  Stanislaus’,  near  that  city  and  adjoining  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Florissant.  The  edification  was  mutual,  and 
all  were  pleased  at  the  harmony  between  their  re¬ 
spective  intentions,  which  on  both  sides  were  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  settler  and  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  same  faith  to  the  savages. 

While  there  he  visited  the  convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Florissant,  then  under  Madame  Duchesne, 
and  this  saintly  woman  thus  recorded  her  impressions 
of  him  and  his  visit:  “M.  Nerinckx  was  coming  to 
settle  in  Missouri,  and  from  thence  to  labor  with  his 
nuns  among  the  savages,  when  death  surprised  him  at 
the  very  moment  he  had  come  to  visit  our  Fathers  at 
Florissant.  It  would  seem  that  this  saintly  priest  had 
come  here  only  to  spend  his  last  breath  in  inspiring  us 
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with  his  love  for  the  poor.  He  said  that  the  rich  were 
so  indifferent  in  this  country  that  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes  was  the  only  way  of  implanting  re¬ 
ligion  in  this  land.”  Her  biographer  says  that  “his 
example,  his  words,  and  his  edifying  death  excited  to 
the  utmost  Madame  Duchesne’s  zeal  for  a  similar 
work.” 

Returning  to  St.  Louis  he  visited  the  Indian  Agent, 
and  both  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs.  Together  they  partly  arranged  for  the  send¬ 
ing  of  twelve  Indian  girls  to  Bethlehem  to  be  educated 
by  the  sisters.  The  government  would  pay  the  tuition 
of  these  and  continue  that  number  indefinitely  with 
the  sisters. 

The  permanent  revenue  from  the  government  for 
the  care  of  these  Indians  was  such  a  pleasing  prospect 
to  Father  Nerinckx,  that  in  gratitude  to  God,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  care  of  thirty-six  little  homeless  waifs 
gathered  up  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  wrote  to  the  sisters 
to  prepare  a  place  for  their  new  charges  of  both  races. 
The  orphans  came  and  were  cared  for  by  the  sisters 
for  five  years,  but  the  Indian  girls  never  came,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  Father  Nerinckx  before  final  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made. 

Why  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  at  a  later  date 
is  not  known  now,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
inform  the  sisters  fully  of  his  plans,  and  they  were 
ignorant  of  what  steps  to  take.  Father  Nerinckx’ s 
whole  course  in  this  journey  seem  to  discount  the  sub¬ 
sequent  traditions  of  prophecy  which  he  is  alleged  to 
have  made  in  regard  to  his  death,  and  which  we  must 
pass  over  on  account  of  their  lack  of  harmony  with 
other  facts. 

On  Aug.  2,  1824,  he  left  St.  Louis  in  good  spirits  to 
return  to  the  sisters  at  the  Barrens,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles,  and  assist  them  in  their  preparations 
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for  their  increased  sphere  of  usefulness  and  its  added 
burdens.  The  following  is  the  account  of  that  journey 
as  given  by  Bishop  Flaget,  to  whom  Bishop  Rosati 
wrote  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  Father  Ner¬ 
inckx. 

“After  the  arrival  of  M.  Nerinckx  at  the  residence 
of  the  sisters  in  Missouri  he  wrote  me  a  most  affecting 
letter,  describing  the  good  they  had  accomplished  in 
that  diocese,  and  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  their 
being  one  day  useful  to  the  Indians.  Thence  he  went 
to  visit  an  establishment  of  Flemish  Jesuits,  which  is 
pretty  numerous,  and  about  ninety  miles  distant  from 
the  monastery.  After  spending  some  days  of  edify¬ 
ing  fervor  in  the  midst  of  these  holy  and  beloved  coun¬ 
trymen  of  his,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  monas¬ 
tery,  and  thence  intended  coming  to  Kentucky.  Near 
St.  Louis  he  had  an  interview  with  an  Indian  chief, 
who  promised  to  send  him  a  great  number  of  the  young 
females  of  his  tribe  to  be  educated  by  the  sisters.  He 
made  haste  to  carry  this  news  to  the  monastery,  and 
his  heart  burned  within  him,  while  his  imagination 
pictured  to  itself  the  good  prospect  which  lay  open  to 
his  hopes. 

“On  his  road,  however,  was  a  path  to  a  settlement  of 
eight  or  ten  Catholic  families  who  had  not  seen  a  priest 
for  more  than  two  years.  Desirous  of  doing  all  the 
good  in  his  power,  he  assembled  them,  heard  their 
confessions,  gave  them  instructions,  and  celebrated 
for  them  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He  was  thus 
occupied,  from  a  little  after  daybreak  until  towards 
three  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Seeing  the  good  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  those  Catholics,  he  proposed  to  them  to  build 
a  church  in  order  to  encourage  priests  to  come  to  them. 
A  subscription  was  immediately  opened  by  those 
present;  out  of  his  own  small  means  he  gave  them 
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ten  dollars,  and  signatures  for  over  nine  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  were  instantly  affixed  to  the  sheet. 

“After  all  this  exertion  in  such  broiling  weather, 
he  felt  feverish  symptoms.  These  continued  next  day, 
but  apparently  much  diminished.  He  wished  to  go 
to  St.  Genevieve,  which  was  only  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  though  the  journey  was  short,  still 
the  burning  sun  greatly  increased  the  fever.  The 
pastor  of  St.  Genevieve  (M.  Dahmen)  received  him 
with  great  kindness  and  affection.  He  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  immediately  to  bed;  the  physicians 
came  promptly  and  paid  him  every  attention,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

“M.  Nerinckx  was,  I  trust,  in  the  eye  of  God  ripe 
for  heaven,  and  his  Lord  saw  that  it  was  time  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  His  faithful  servant  the  recompense  of  his 
labors.  He  had  the  use  of  his  reason  to  the  last,  and 
edified  all  who  saw  him  by  his  piety  and  patience. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  his  sickness,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  he  received  the  holy  viaticum  and  extreme 
unction,  after  having  made  his  confession,  and  about 
five  in  the  evening  he  breathed  out  his  pure  soul  to 
return  to  its  Creator,  with  entire  resignation,  and 
without  a  struggle.  The  Lorettines  in  Missouri  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  body,  which  was  accordingly  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  cemetery  from  St.  Genevieve.” 

Others  give  the  additional  details:  “On  Sunday, 
the  8th  of  August,  Brother  James  assisted  him  into  the 
chapel  where  he  heard  mass.  During  Sunday  and  part 
of  Monday  he  was  not  very  ill,  until  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  taken  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  which  was  so  severe  that  on  Tuesday  he  was 
quite  unable  to  do  anything  for  himself.  On  Wednes-^ 
day  he  was  worse.  Three  physicians  were  called  in  by 
Brother  James  to  hold  a  consultation,  but  they  could 
afford  him  no  relief;  they  said  he  would  surely  die. 
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On  Thursday  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dahmen  assisted  him  for  death  and  gave 
him  the  last  sacraments,  and  at  five  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  August  12,  1824,  Father  Nerinckx 
expired,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

“Brother  James  had  sent  for  Right  Rev.  Rosati  to 
come  and  see  the  reverend  Father  before  he  died,  but 
the  Bishop  came  too  late.  He  arrived  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  finding  him  dead,  told  them  not  to  bury  him 
at  that  place,  but  to  take  his  corpse  to  Bethlehem, 
and  bury  him  where  the  sisters  were,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  go  on  before  and  tell  the  sisters  that  their 
father  and  founder  was  dead,  and  that  his  corpse 
would  be  brought  there  that  night.” 

Bishop  Rosati  was  at  the  Barrens  at  this  time, 
and  his  diary  has  the  following  entries: 

“Thursday,  Aug.  12. — Message  from  Father  Dah¬ 
men,  St.  Genevieve,  that  Fr.  Nerinckx 
was  dying. 

Friday,  Aug.  13. — Rode  away  at  3 :30  A.  M.  with  Fa¬ 
ther  Potini  to  St.  Genevieve,  where  we 
arrived  at  10  A.  M.,  to  find  that  at  5 
P.  M.  yesterday  (12th)  Fr.  Nerinckx 
had  passed  away.  At  2  :30  P.  M.  left  for 
the  Seminary  where  I  arrived  at  8  P.  M. 

Saturday,  Aug.  14. — I  offered  Mass  in  the  chapel 
for  Fr.  Nerinckx.  At  7  A.  M.  all  the 
clergy  gathered  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
whole  office  of  the  dead  was  recited,  the 
body  of  Fr.  Nerinckx  being  present; 
Solemn  Mass,  at  which  I  assisted  in 
Cope,  was  celebrated,  after  which,  abso- 
•  lution  followed  by  the  funeral  to  the 
sisters’  cemetery,  where  we  laid  him  at 
‘  rest. 
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Monday,  Aug.  16. — Wrote  letters  to  Bishops  of 
Bardstown  and  New  Orleans  announcing 
the  death  of  Fr.  Nerinckx.  Also  to  Fr. 
Van  Quickenborne. 

September  14. — Wrote  again  to  Bishop  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  death  of  Father  Nerinckx.” 

These  entries  of  Bishop  Rosati  render  improbable 
the  rather  fanciful  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sisters  of  Bethlehem  learned  of  the  death  of  Father 
Nerinckx;  at  least  they  divest  it  of  its  supernatural 
character.  We  would  not  wish  to  judge  Bishop  Rosati 
so  unfeeling  as  to  withhold  from  the  sisters  the  news 
of  Father  Nerinckx’s  illness  when  he  was  right  at  their 
door ;  or  that  he  would  have  the  sad  news  of  his  death 
broken  to  them  by  anyone  but  himself. 

We  can  imagine,  as  a  sister  tells  us,  that  “the  grief 
of  the  sisters  was  heartrending.  It  cannot  be  told, 
and  no  pen  can  describe  it.  The  sobs,  which  they  tried 
in  vain  to  smother,  bore  testimony  of  their  grief,  their 
filial  affection,  and  their  sense  of  their  great  loss.  When 
his  tomb  was  about  to  be  closed  they  all  surrounded  it, 
and  each  one  placed  in  some  little  memento. 

“They  could  not  suffer  him  to  rest  in  an  ordinary 
grave,  and  on  Monday,  Aug.  16,  they  had  a  tomb  pre¬ 
pared  and  his  body  placed  in  it,  free  from  contact  with 
the  common  clay,  and  every  day,  after  dinner,  for 
months  afterwards,  all  the  sisters  and  pupils  went  in 
procession  to  his  tomb  to  offer  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  Yet  we  felt  more  like  praying  to  him, 
and  asking  his  intercession  with  God  for  ourselves. 
I  have  often  heard  the  good  Bishop  Rosati  say  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  remains  of  Father  Nerinckx  as  the  most 
precious  thing  in  his  diocese,  and  that,  though  the 
saintly  Bishop  Flaget  and  the  Superiors  of  Loretto  were 
constantly  writing  to  him  for  permission  to  bring  them 
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to  Loretto,  he  would  never  grant  that  permission.” 

Bishop  Rosati  finally  yielded,  and  another  sister 
tells  us  the  sequel :  “Bishop  Rosati  believed  he  had  the 
remains  of  a  saint  in  his  diocese,  and  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  their  removal,  although  entreated  to  do  so 
many  times  by  Bishop  Flaget  and  Father  Chabrat. 

“When  they  had  exhausted  themselves  in  unavail¬ 
ing  petitions,  they  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mother  Superior  of  Loretto  (Mother  Josephine  Kelly), 
whom  they  requested  to  negotiate  for  the  precious  re¬ 
mains  and  obtain  them  at  all  hazards,  promising  tb 
abide  by  anything  that  she  would  do.  So  she  exerted 
a  little  diplomacy,  and  when  the  Bishop  could  hold  out 
no  longer  against  her  clear  and  cogent  reasoning,  he 
said:  ‘I  must  yield  the  point  gracefully,  but  on  one 
condition, — that  you  send  an  elderly,  experienced  sis¬ 
ter  to  be  the  superior  at  the  Barrens,  and  a  first  class 
teacher  for  the  school.’  Writings  to  this  effect  were 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
the  two  sisters  were  on  their  way  to  Missouri,  with 
Brother  Charles  Gilbert  who  was  authorized  to  bring 
back  the  remains  of  the  saintly  priest.  The  boat  on 
which  they  traveled  was  ice-bound  for  several  days 
while  descending  the  Ohio  river,  but  matters  were  ar¬ 
ranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

“When  the  deputed  messenger  returned  with  his 
precious  deposit,  the  convent  bells  sent  forth  a  grate¬ 
ful  peal,  then  gradually  tolled  a  solemn  requiem.  A 
procession  was  formed  and  met  the  bearer  at  the  far 
gate;  then  the  Mother  Superior  and  the  local  Mother 
of  Loretto  (Mother  Josephine  Kelly  and  Mother  Ge- 
nerose  Mattingly)  advanced  from  the  farther  end 
through  the  opening  ranks,  received  the  small  box 
containing  all  that  was  earthly  of  their  worthy  foun¬ 
der,  and  heading  the  returning  procession  to  the 
church,  laid  it  upon  the  catafalque  before  the  high 
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altar.  Here  the  relics  remained  several  days,  the  sis¬ 
ters  keeping  guard  night  and  day.  Bishop  Flaget, 
Father  Chabrat  and  many  of  the  priests,  with  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  assisting,  held  the  grand  obsequies, 
consisting  of  the  office  for  the  dead,  high  mass,  ser¬ 
mon,  and  a  procession  to  the  cemetery.  Indeed,  every 
honor  that  could  be  rendered  him  was  shown,  and, 
truly,  was  he  worthy  of  it  all.  His  monument,  though 
simple,  is  the  center  of  attraction  in  our  beautiful 
God’s  acre,  and  will  ever  be  a  cherished  object  of 
veneration ;  his  name  will  never  die  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lorettines.” 

The  translation  of  the  remains  took  place  in  De¬ 
cember,  1833. 

In  1911  a  new  monument  was  erected  over  the  tomb 
to  replace  the  simpler  one,  whose  marbles  were  yield¬ 
ing  to  “the  insatiate  tooth  of  time.”  A  Calvary  group 
was  appropriately  chosen  as  the  design ; — his  life  had 
been  spent  in  preaching  “Christ  and  Him  crucified,” 
and  he  himself  had  lived  and  died  upon  Calvary,  and 
he  taught  his  sisters  to  live  and  die  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross. 

In  excavating  for  the  new  monument  the  old  vault 
was  opened,  and  the  venerated  remains  were  again  re¬ 
moved  to  the  church,  where  the  sisters  had  again  the 
consolation  of  praying  and  keeping  watch  over  them, 
until  the  renewed  vault  was  ready,  in  which  they  were 
reverently  replaced.  The  following  inscriptions  tell 
his  story  in  epitome: 

“In  Memory  of 
“Rev.  Charles  Nerinckx,” 

“A  native  of  Flanders,  who  died  August  12,  1824, 
in  Missouri.  His  remains  were  translated  to  Kentucky, 
in  1833,  by  Brother  Charles  Gilbert,  at  the  request  of 
the  Loretto  Society,  and  interred  at  this  place  by  Right 
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Reverend  Bishop  Flaget  and  the  Rev.  G.  I.  Chabrat, 
Superior  of  the  Society. 

“Mr.  Nerinckx 

“Came  to  Kentucky  in  1805,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  that  laborious  mission,  during  which  time 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Diocese  of  New  Orleans.  But 
he  refused  that  dignity,  and,  in  1812,  instituted  the 
Lorettines  or  Friends  of  Mary,  and  died  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  visitation  of  the  Order,  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mis¬ 
souri,  aged  sixty-three. 

“Loretto’s  Mite 
of 

ESTEEM  AND  VENERATION 
For  its  Founder. 

“Do  not  forsake  Providence, 

And  He  will  never  forsake  you !” — C.  N. 

Our  Founder. 

“0  Suffering  Jesus!  0  Sorrowful  Mary.” 

Quoting  from  the  author  of  “The  Annals  of  a 
Century” : 

“Graceful  statues  of  angels  on  either  side,  with 
slabs  in  front,  mark  the  graves,  and  are  inscribed  in 
memory  of  Mother  Mary  and  Mother  Ann,  the  first 
two  Superiors  of  the  Society. 

“Located  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  so  many  faithful  members  of  the 
Community,  it  is  a  scene  that  revives  in  the  heart  of 
every  Sister  of  Loretto  the  tenderest  sentiments  of 
devotion  to  their  founder,  to  the  Rule  he  gave  them, 
and  to  the  Society  he  established.  The  words  of  coun¬ 
sel  with  which  he  was  wont  to  encourage  and  guide 
the  first  generous  Sisters  of  Loretto,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  garnered  in  their  hearts  and  transmitted,  still 
echo  from  his  tomb  with  inspiring  force  and  meaning: 
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“  ‘It  is  the  will  of  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
pleasure,  that  the  Society  should  exist.  Happy  those 
souls  that  are  in  it,  and  happy  those  souls  that  may 
hereafter  be  good  members  of  it,  and  happy  again 
those  souls  that  out  of  it  have  already  passed  the  gates 
of  eternal  bliss.’  ” 

Bishop  Flaget  said  of  him :  “The  attempt  of  death 
to  snatch  Mr.  Nerinckx  from  us  has  been  ineffectual, 
for  he  still  lives  among  us  in  his  works ;  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  zeal  of  my  virtuous  friend  are  so  multi¬ 
plied  in  my  diocese,  and  his  generous  self-devotion  so 
well  appreciated,  that  his  name  and  that  of  his  bene¬ 
ficent  country  are  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  my 
flock.  The  legacy  which  my  people  value  most  is  that 
of  the  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross; 
this  admirable  institution  is  their  delight.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  else  but  to  establish  the  Sisterhood  of 
Loretto  in  this  country,  nothing  more  would  have  been 
necessary  to  assure  him  of  salvation  at  the  moment 
of  death.  But  when  we  add  to  this  the  immense  labors 
of  his  apostolate,  it  is  then  that  we  are  led  to  bless 
Thee,  0  Lord,  for  raising  up  such  men  in  these  un¬ 
happy  times,  to  serve  as  models  to  their  contempora¬ 
ries.” 

Father  Odin  who  saw  him  at  the  Barrens,  and  who 
was  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  said 
of  him:  “Oh,  how  I  loved  to  be  with  him!  He  pre¬ 
scribed  for  me  all  sorts  of  little  practices  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  souls,  communicated  to  me  all  that  his 
own  experience  had  discovered  to  be  most  advantag¬ 
eous  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  above  all,  he 
spoke  to  me  frequently  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

Bishop  Spalding  in  his  Sketches  says  of  him :  “M. 
Nerinckx  had  reached  his  63rd  year,  and  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  labored  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  with  a 
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constancy,  and  activity,  and  a  zeal,  seldom  equaled, 
never,  perhaps,  surpassed.  His  whole  life  was  one 
continual  voluntary  martyrdom  and  holocaust.  He 
contemned  this  world,  and  panted  only  for  heaven; 
but  he  ardently  wished  to  go  to  paradise  with  a  num¬ 
erous  escort  of  souls,  whom  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  rescuing  from  perdition,  and  leading  to  salvation. 
This  thought  seemed  to  engross  his  whole  mind  and 
soul,  and  his  life  was  but  the  carrying  of  it  out.  That 
God,  Whom  he  served  so  long  and  faithfully,  has 
no  doubt  long  since  crowned  these  lofty  aspirations  of 
His  humble  and  heroic  servant.” 

A  writer  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany  of  December 
1,  1824,  concludes: 

“  The  memory  of  Mr.  Nerinckx  wil  1  be  long 
cherished  in  Kentucky.  The  many  young  people 
whom  he  has  trained  up  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  will  hereafter  speak  of  him 
to  their  children  with  a  pious  enthusiasm.  Every 
one  who  knew  him  must  give  a  grateful  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  zeal.  His  vigilant  care  of  the  churches 
which  he  had  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
was  unparalleled.  Night  and  day,  at  all  seasons,  he 
was  ready  to  fly  to  the  call  of  the  distressed.  Per¬ 
sons  not  acquainted  with  him  could  scarcely  credit 
the  narration,  were  we  to  recount  all  the  instances  of 
the  self-denial  and  privations  that  he  underwent  in 
the  service  of  his  neighbor.  In  this  particular  he  was 
no  less  than  an  astonishing  man ;  and  it  was  a  subject 
of  just  amazement  to  all  who  witnessed  his  labors, 
that  he  did  not  sink  under  their  continual  pressure. 
In  all  this,  too,  shone  conspicuous  the  most  unequi¬ 
vocal  disinterestedness.  In  this  venerable  priest  the 
church  in  Kentucky  has  lost  the  most  active  and  ef¬ 
ficient  promoter  of  her  interests.  He  was  munificent 
almost  beyond  what  can  be  believed;  every  church  in 
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the  State,  yes,  almost  every  individual  Catholic,  could 
show  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckx.'  But 
to  the  churches  he  was  singularly  liberal;  perhaps 
$20,000  would  not  purchase  all  the  sacred  furniture 
he  has  distributed  to  the  churches  through  the  country 
and  towns.  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckx  was  very  fruitful  in 
resources.  He  was  poor;  yet  he  seemed  capable  of 
effecting  everything.  He  had  numerous  communities 
to  maintain,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  stress  of  the 
times,  he  found  wherewith  not  only  to  maintain  those 
numerous  establishments,  but  also  to  found  and  estab¬ 
lish  churches.  He  undertook  much,  and  never  failed 
to  accomplish  what  he  attempted;  and  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  numberless  improvements  which  he 
scattered  through  the  country,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  he  obtained  the  means  of  effecting  so 
much. 

“When  we  reflect  upon  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
life,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  what  was  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  his  hope  at  the  approach  of  death.  In  him, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  slothful  and  the  indifferent 
might  have  witnessed  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  die 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  men.  They 
would  have  joined  the  Prophet  in  exclaiming:  ‘Prec¬ 
ious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
Saints !’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


BIOGRAPHY  A  MIRROR.  —  HISTORY  HIS  PICTURE.  —  JAN¬ 
SENISM.  —  DETESTED  BY  FATHER  NERINCKX.  —  HIS 
SEVERITY  APOSTOLIC.  —  HIS  VIRTUES.  —  WERE  THEY 
HEROIC.  —  THE  END. 

The  writer  of  this  biography  would  have  been 
pleased  if  he  had  found  the  subject  of  his  pen  a  per¬ 
fect  being,  but,  finding  him  human,  he  has  tried  to 
treat  of  him  as  of  a  human  being,  and  to  leave  him 
human  to  the  end.  Much  biography  is  written  in  a 
way  that  passes  over  all  the  weaknesses  and  brings 
out  only  the  good  points  of  its  subject,  and  thus  fails 
to  reflect  a  true  image.  Biography  is  a  mirror,  and 
a  good  mirror  reflects  the  low  lights  as  well  as  the 
high  lights,  and  the  lights  and  shades  make  the  per¬ 
fect  picture.  In  the  case  of  Father  Nerinckx  the  bio¬ 
grapher  has  not  passed  over  the  shades.  He  has 
found  his  subject  human,  intensely  human,  yet  in¬ 
tensely  spiritual,  and  the  human  side  brings  out  into 
bolder  relief  the  great  virtues  of  a  soul  that  was  forc¬ 
ed  to  live  and  act  at  a  constant  high  pressure,  or  sink 
to  the  common-place  and  lose  strength  and  courage. 

Of  his  virtues  his  whole  life  speaks,  and  of  some 
of  them  most  eloquently.  In  the  first  line  of  such 
stands  his  humility,  a  virtue  with  him  so  profound 
that  in  its  depths  he  would  sink  every  good  quality, 
every  sacrifice  and  every  achievement.  His  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  himself  would  give  us  a  peculiar  notion  of 
him  if  we  had  nothing  else  by  which  to  judge  him.  But, 
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thanks  to  God,  we  have  his  works  still  living  in  the 
Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  which  he  founded,  and 
in  the  strong  and  active  faith  of  more  than  a  score 
of  parishes  which  still  bless  his  memory  and  practice 
the  virtues  he  taught  them.  Even  if  these  were  to 
pass  away  there  still  would  remain  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Kentucky,  and  this  shows  Father  Nerinckx 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  saintly,  most  laborious 
and  most  successful  missionaries  that  ever  set  foot 
upon  Kentucky  soil. 

In  some  singular  way,  however,  the  impression  has 
grown  that  he  was  tinged  with  Jansenism.  At  least 
his  practices  in  the  ministry  have  been  accused  of 
savoring  of  Jansenism.  The  source  of  it  all  seems  to 
have  been  his  reputed  severity  in  the  confessional. 

Jansenism  was  not  merely  a  practice,  but  a  system 
of  belief  with  logical  practices  resulting  therefrom. 
Now,  in  the  belief  of  Father  Nerinckx  there  was  not 
as  much  as  the  slightest  taint  of  Jansenism,  and  in 
his  practice  there  was  nothing  that  was  not  founded 
on  the  strictst  principles  of  Catholic  faith.  Unreserved 
acceptance  of  every  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  as  propounded  by  the  Holy  See  was  his 
unwavering  rule,  and  absolute  and  unquestioning  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  expressed  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  Church,  in  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  in  the  authority  of  his  immediate  su¬ 
periors,  was  a  practice  he  never  deviated  from. 

He  lived  in  a  time  when  the  history  was  still  fresh 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Church  against  errors  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  Protestantism,  because  more 
insidious  and  spread  among  those  professing  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  and  teaching  in  the  name  of  zeal  for  religion. 
Jansenism  clothed  its  evil  tendencies  in  the  garb  of 
an  austere  piety;  it  imposed  obedience  and  itself  re¬ 
fused  to  obey;  it  posed  as  the  champion  of  religion 
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and  preached  the  principles  of  infidelity;  it  was  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  rights  of  God  yet  destroyed  God  Himself ; 
it  defended  the  civil  power  and  acted  on  lines  that 
led  to  anarchy  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Placing  some 
men  beyond  the  scope  of  Christ’s  redemption,  making 
some  of  the  Commandment’s  impossible  of  observance, 
limiting  man’s  liberty,  and  making  grace  irresistible, 
it  set  up  a  new  standard  of  salvation.  It  refused  re¬ 
spect  and  obedience  to  the  ancient  and  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  but  claimed  the  same  for  its 
authority  of  only  yesterday.  It  had  no  condemnation 
for  Protestantism,  and  some  of  its  teachers,  as  Ellies 
Dupin  and  Doctor  Richard  Simon,  questioned  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  “original  sin,  Purgatory, 
the  canonical  books,  the  eternity  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  the  veneration  of  saints  and  their  relics,  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  cross,  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  Lent, 
divorce,  clerical  celibacy,  the  Fathers  and  tradition.” 
The  sacraments  were  restricted  and  reserved,  absolu¬ 
tion  granted  only  to  the  few  who  were  supposed  to 
live  a  life  that  scarcely  needed  it,  and  the  Holy  Eu¬ 
charist  given  to  those  whose  sanctity  was  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  and  proof  against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  An  entire  life  was  not  considered  too  long  a 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion  by  the  ordinary 
Christian,  and  he  should  count  himself  happy  if  he 
could  receive  it  at  the  hour  of  death.  Some  made 
their  boast  that  they  had  such  a  great  reverence  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  that  they  had  not  received  it 
for  fifteen  years.  A  sort  of  “higher  criticism”  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  introduced;  the  calendar  of  the  saints  was 
reformed ;  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  dis¬ 
couraged  or  forbidden;  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  at¬ 
tacked,  and  the  breviary  remodeled  to  suit  every  re¬ 
ligious  order,  diocese  and  country  where  the  new  doc- 
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trine  prevailed,  until  it  was  no  longer  the  prayer  of 
the  Universal  Church. 

The  17th  century  was  cursed  with  these  new  re¬ 
formers,  both  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  high  intellectual  talent,  and  who  lived  lives 
of  public  zeal  and  private  honesty  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  better  cause.  These  very  qualities 
deceived  the  people,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  read  how 
many  strayed  into  one  or  another  of  the  crooked  paths 
of  this  heresy.  In  a  private  memorial  to  Pope  Clem¬ 
ent  XI  (1705,  Darras),  Fenelon  thus  speaks:  “The 
experience  of  sixty-five  years  clearly  proves  that  the 
Jansenist  sect  is  not  to  be  brought  back  by  gentle 
means.  Unless  vigorous  measures  are  used,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  Church  may  not  fear.  Never,  not 
even  in  the  hour  of  its  most  rapid  growth,  had  Calvin¬ 
ism  so  many  partisans  and  defenders.  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  deeply  infected  with  the  poison  of  the  new 
errors.  The  Duke  of  Medina-Coeli  favors  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Jansenistic  works  into  Naples.  The  doc¬ 
trine  has  reached  as  far  as  Spain ;  even  in  Rome,  Car¬ 
dinal  Casanate  is  suspected  of  having  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sect.  In  France,  Cardinal  De  Noailles 
is  so  completely  in  the  power  of  its  leaders  that,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  it  has  been  impossible  to  free  him 
from  its  snares.  Many  bishops  follow  his  example; 
there  are  some  still  who  would  confirm  the  rest  in 
the  right  way,  if  the  multitude  were  not  drawn  into 
the  wrong  path  by  these  leaders.  What  shall  I  say  of 
the  religious  orders?  Nearly  all  the  Dominicans  go 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Congregation  De 
Auxiliis,  and  conspire  with  the  Jansenists  to  maintain 
the  theory  of  compulsory  grace.  The  barefooted  Car¬ 
melites  obstinately  preach  the  same  doctrine.  The 
Augustinians,  misled  by  the  name  of  their  holy  patron, 
insensible  adhere  to  the  Augustine  of  Ypres.  The 
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regular  canons  of  St.  Genevieve  are  animated  by  the 
same  sentiments.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  and 
of  St.  Vannes  unite  all  their  efforts  to  secure  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Jansenism.  The  Premonstrants  have  so  open¬ 
ly  displayed  their  partisanship,  that  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  contest,  they  have  been  known  in  Bel¬ 
gium  as  the  White  Jansenists.  The  Oratorians  of  M. 
de  Berulle  inculcate  the  same  .errors,  not  only  by  their 
dogmatic  writings,  as  in  the  theology  of  Juenin,  but 
by  academic  theses  and  in  the  spiritual  direction  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Court.  The  most  learned  among  the 
Belgian  Capuchins  have  taken  so  little  trouble  to  hide 
their  real  sentiments,  that  the  superiors  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  the  lectors  and  guardians  from  their 
charges.  The  Recollects  present  the  same  example. 
Even  the  missionaries  of  St.  Lazarus,  so  far  removed 
from  that  faction  while  they  remembered  the  teachings 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  are  becoming  cold  and  yield¬ 
ing,  and  seem  to  incline  by  degrees  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  I  know  one  seminary  in  which  the  profes¬ 
sor  is  spreading  the  poison  of  Jansenism.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  St.  Sulpice  alone  have  the  courage  to  battle 
against  the  contagion.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  ac¬ 
cordingly  esteems  and  loves  them  very  little.” 

It  gave  rise  to  false  systems  of  philosophy  which 
found  their  term  in  the  teaching  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  false  systems  of  politics  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  Gallicanism  and  Josephism,  and  false 
systems  of  religion  which  divided  and  destroyed  Chris¬ 
tianity,  making  a  new  Christ  of  every  petty  prince 
— cujus  regia  ejus  religio :  his  the  religion  who  rules 
the  land.  Pombal,  Choiseul,  D’aranda,  Campomanez, 
Tanucci, — nearly  all  the  ministers  of  every  ruler  in 
Europe,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  schools,  were  its 
creatures  and  advocates.  Every  heresy  and  impiety 
played  into  their  hands,  and  they  abetted  every  heresy 
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and  impiety  until  the  fearful  culmination  of  it  all 
came  in  the  bloodiest  and  most  lawless  uprising  of 
human  passions  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  From 
them  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  was  but  a  step,  and 
the  logical  and  immediate  successors  of  these  were 
Marat,  Danton  and  Robespierre. 

Father  Nerinckx  saw  the  results,  and  he  knew  their 
source  and  fountain  head.  He  hated  Jansenism  with 
all  the  force  of  his  soul,  and  he  would  as  soon  have 
gone  to  Hades  for  an  inspiration  as  to  it  for  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  godless  Jansenists,  he  called  them,  who 
wrought  a  schism  and  aided  and  abetted  the  evils 
that  afflicted  his  native  land.  He  was  the  most  humble 
and  obedient  of  all  the  Pope’s  subjects;  he  held  the 
saints  in  special  veneration  and  deposited  a  relic  of 
its  patron  in  every  church  he  named,  and  when  he 
came  to  Kentucky  not  a  single  church  was  known  by 
a  religious  title.  He  began  with  the  Holy  Cross 
Church,  and  he  tells  us  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  saints  of  his  stations  would  make  a  long  litany. 
He  exposed  the  relics  of  these  saints  at  stated  times 
for  the  people  to  kiss  and  venerate,  as  is  done  yet 
in  Belgium.  The  Blessed  Virgin  had  no  more  devout 
a  client  than  he  was  all  his  life.  To  her  he  dedicated 
his  first  church,  his  strongest  societies  were  those  of 
the  scapular  and  rosary,  and  his  most  important  work 
was  the  establishing  of  the  religious  order  of  The 
Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.  In  honoring 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  could  not  do  enough.  His 
people  might  be  poor  and  his  church  only  a  pile  of 
logs,  but  his  altars  must  be  of  the » best,  and  their 
furnishings  and  vestments  of  service  the  richest  his 
money  could  buy.  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  a  frequent  devotion,  and  all  night  adora¬ 
tion,  once  a  week,  was  a  rule  of  the  community  he 
founded,  and  such  frequent  communion  was  his  desire 
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that  he  hoped  to  see  every  family  of  his  parish  rep¬ 
resented  every  Sunday  at  the  holy  table  by  at  least 
one  member. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  severe  in  the  confessional, 
and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  sum  of  his  offending 
and  the  ground  of  the  accusation.  Archbishop  Spald¬ 
ing,  who  was  baptized  and  instructed  for  communion 
by  him,  and  who  knew  his  penitents  intimately,  is  at 
least  as  good  a  witness  for  Father  Nerinckx  as  later- 
day  critics.  He  says  in  his  Sketches  of  Kentucky,  in 
reference  to  Father  Nerinckx:  “If  he  seemed  austere 
out  of  the  confessional,  he  was  in  it  a  most  kind  , pa¬ 
tient  and  tender  father.  He  spared  no  time  nor  pains 
to  instruct  his  penitents,  all  of  whom,  without  one 
exception,  were  deeply  attached  to  him.  To  his  in¬ 
structions  chiefly  in  the  confessional,  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  piety  and  -  regularity  of  many  among  the  living 
Catholics  in  Kentucky.” 

It  seems  almost  puerile  to  carry  his  defense  farther, 
but  one  word  may  be  added  on  his  opposition  to  the 
popular  amusements  of  the'  day.  He  opposed  such  as 
horse-racing,  promiscuous  company-keeping,  large 
wedding  feasts,  and  dances  without  the  supervision 
of  the  parents.  He  has  given  us  valid  reasons  for  his 
opposition,  and  the  historian  Collins  tells  us  some¬ 
thing  of  wedding  and  dancing  frolics.  His  description 
of  the  former  and  the  antics  of  the  invited  guests 
would  make  the  throwing  of  rice  and  old  shoes  a  pious 
practice  in  comparison,  and  at  the  dances,  “if  seats 
happened  to  be  scarce,  every  young  man  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a 
seat  for  one  of  the  girls,  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be 
accepted.”  Possibly  a  little  severity  was  necessary. 

We  have  heard  Fenelon  say  that  the  Sulpitians 
were  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  Jansenism,  and 
we  know  that  Father  Badin  was  trained  under  the 
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mild  rule  of  the  Sulpitians,  yet  Father  Nerinckx 
thought  Father  Badin  a  little  too  severe  in  his  relig¬ 
ious  dealings  with  the  people  and  advised  him  to  adopt 
a  milder  course.  Father  Nerinckx  hated  sin  and  loved 
virtue,  and  for  such  a  one  the  world  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  censure.  ( 

To  close  this  biography,  which  has  gone  beyond  first 
expectation,  we  will  revert  to  the  beginning  and  recall 
the  thought  of  the  aids  to  sanctification.  At  no  time 
in  the  life  of  Father  Nerinckx  were  the  external  tests 
lacking,  and  at  no  time  did  he  fail  to  meet  them  with 
a  courage  born  of  Heaven.  It  was  no  mere  human 
strength,  but  a  force  of  faith :  “Do  not  forsake  Provi¬ 
dence^  and  Providence  will  not  forsake  you !”  or  as  St. 
Paul  has  it :  “I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strength¬ 
ened  me”  (Phil,  iv,  13) .  Men  are  rarely  tried  as  he  was 
tried,  and  few  pass  through  the  ordeal  with  his  honor 
and  success.  Sacrifice  and  suffering  were  to  him  as 
daily  food  and  drink,  and  his  humility  was  such  as  to 
make  him  accept  them  as  favors  beyond  his  deserts. 
Zeal  consumed  him  like  a  fire,  and  he  lived  and  acted 
only  to  give  God  glory  and  save  souls.  Of  self  he  had 
little  thought,  except  of  his  own  unwo'rthiness,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  that  he  strove  to  realize  in  himself 
the  interior  life  of  the  Great  Apostle:  “And  1  live, 
now  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.  And  that  I  live 
now  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loveth  me  and  delivered  himself  for  me”  (Gal. 
ii,  20).  How  nearly  he  realized  this  life  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  If  the  sum  of  his  virtues  was  not 
heroic  does  the  ordinary  Christian  ever  rise  to  his  own 
standard  ? 
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From  Father  Nerinckx’  Register  of  the  Confraternity  . 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  St.  Mary’s 
on  the  Rolling  Fork,  Ky.,  1806 


Car.  Nerinckx,  pbr.,  Vincent  Gates,  Sara  Janes,  Joan. 
Thomas,  Joanna  Thomas,  Mary  Wilton,  Roger  Caho,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Caho,  Edward  McLain,  William  McLain,  Mary  Goodin, 
Joseph  Clark,  Anna  Clark,  Thomas  Clark,  Dorothy  Navet, 
Nelly  Moriarity,  George  Clark,  Mary  Clark,  Sara  Lee,  Su¬ 
san  Clark,  Dorothy  Abell,  Catherine  Nally,  Mar.  Anna 
Gardiner,  Thomas  Livers,  Sabina  Elder,  Maria  Gough, 
Rachel  Hardy,  Thomas  Worland,  Sirlinder  Worland,  Fran¬ 
cis  Spink,  Margaret  Spink,  Elizabeth  Spink,  Sara  Spink, 
-^Thomas  Cambron,  Joanna  Cambron,  Sara  Speak,  Bibiana 
Blanford,  Susanna  Cambron,  Anna  Cambron,  Joseph  Cam--^ 
bron,  Martha  Cambron,  Maria  Miles,  Anna  Montgomery, 

Catherine  Montgomery,  Margaret  Montgomery; - Anna 

Mild.  Montgomery,  Zachariah  Riney,  Anna  Riney,  Elenor 
Riney,  Martha  Montgomery,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Theresa 
Gough,  Anna  Bowls,  Anna  Abell,  Mary  Taylor,  Sara  Fold, 
Monica  Payne,  Mary  Darst,  Henry  Nally,  Anna  Pike,  Mar¬ 
tha  Elliott,  Elizabeth  Hurd,  Henrica  Luckett,  Charles 
Livers,  Sara  Beckett,  Mary  Brown,  Martha  Mudd,  Mary 
Bowls,  Betsy  Robert,  Tabitha  Hagan,  Eleonora  Howard, 
Abraham  Brey,  Anna  Lancaster,  Betsy  Spalding,  Susan 
Bockman,  Anna  Bockman,  Sara  Fenwick,  Peggy  Stuart, 
Edward  Stevens,  Elizabeth  Mattingly,  Jacob  Hayden,  Sally 
Hagan,  Benedict  Hagan,  Dory  Hagan,  Anna  Hagan,  Elen- 
ora  Cissell,  Anna  M'attingly,  Mary  Brewer,  Anna  Cissell, 
Augustin  Barron,  John  Payne,  Adriana  Veins,  Mary  Drury, 
Mary  Holvey,  (Alvey?),  Elizabeth  Morry,  Sara  Brewer, 
Elizabeth  Tucker,  nigra  ejus  (His  negro),  Allie  Spalding, 
Jesse  Miles,  Charity  Beckett,  Helena  Wimsatt,  Catharine 
Johnson,  Monica  Spalding,  Joseph  Tucker,  Helena  Simms, 
Elizabeth  Ford,  Mary  Ford,  Margaret  Hayden,  William 
Hayden,  Joseph  Spalding,  Elizabeth  Spalding,  Dolly  Raley, 
Mary  Spalding,  Theresa  Moore,  Mary  Spalding,  Allie  Spald¬ 
ing,  Anna  Abell,  Nancy  Dolen,  Henrica  Luckett,  Sally 
Newton,  Susan  Denick,  Dorothy  Johnson,  Rhode  Karicks, 
Mary  Langlet,  Ethelbert  Mills,  Margaret  Howard,  Mary 
Stevens,  Mary  Morry,  Elizabeth  Holden,  Suie  Hagan,  Ig¬ 
natius  Pools,  Anna  Timothy,  Benedict  Combden,  Francis 
Blandford,  Benedict  Blandford,  August  Blandford,  John 
Blandford,  Theresa  Montgomery,  Mary,  Magdalen  Elder 
Mary  Elizabeth  Elder,  Elizabeth  Spalding,  Christian  Elder, 
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George  Simpson,  James  Simpson,  Mar.  Eleonora  Simpson, 
Monica  Jenkins,  James  Medley,  Edward  Medley,  Elizabeth 
Pierce,  Mary  Gattin,  Anna  Hatword,  Catharine  Elder, 
George  Gardiner,  Anna  Heard  (Hurd?),  William  Hayden,  Anna 
Downs,  Jennie  Downs,  Helena  Medley,  Ludovica  Rhodes.  Mary 
Mattingly,  Anna  Mattingly,  Sara  Melton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Ra¬ 
pier,  Sara  Barron,  Sara  Howard,  Dorothy  Raley,  Catha¬ 
rine  Raley,  Monica  Bowls,  Catherine  Ford,  Maria  Hayden, 
Mary  Anna  Barron,  Mary  Forest,  Martha  Miles,  Mary 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  McPherson,  Helena  Vessels,  Anna 
Mattingly,  Mar.  Mattingly,  James  Mattingly,  Mary  Clem¬ 
ens,  Anna  Rhodes,  Elizabeth  Keeth,  Thomas  Abell,  Pru- 
dentia  Abell,  Samuel  Abell,  Rachel  Abell,  John  Whitfield, 
Mary  Anna  David,  Anna  Stewart,  Catherine  Nally,  Chloe 
Eglin,  Henrica  Payne,  Elender  Newton,  Katy  Gough,  Clara 
Bowls,  Anna  Barbara  Winfield,  Theresa  Bowls,  Mary 
Stewart,  Mary  Bowles,  Henricus  Fowler,  Nelly  Gwynn, 
Betsy  Emerson,  Charles  Hagan,  I.  B.  Dant,  N.  Howard, 
Joseph  Dant,  John  Tucker,  Francis  Tucker,  Nancy  Elder, 
Sabina  Elder,  Angelina  Elder,  Susanna  Elder,  Betsy  Mat¬ 
tingly,  John  Gattin,  Walter  Gattin,  Lidda  Gattin,  Thomas 
Elder,  Ludov  Medley,  Samuel  Gattin,  Anna  Gardiner,  John 
Mattingly,  Mary  Abell,  Ignatius  Abell,  Anastasia  Abell, 
James  Howard,  John  Howard,  Anna  Miles,  Priscilla  Miles, 
Anna  Bockman,  Elizabeth  Cissell,  Allie  Layton,  Anna  Cissell, 
Anna  Rassel,  Mary  Magdalen  Carter,  Mary  Riney,  Panna 
Howard,  Mary  Brewer,  N.  Cissel,  N.  Miles,  James  Cis- 
sel,  Anna  Cissel,  Betsy  Miles,  Susan  Howard,  Betsy  New¬ 
ton,  Susan  Suit,  Henry  Burch,  Anna  Rhodes,  Charles  Mat¬ 
tingly,  John  Daley,  Elias  Rassel,  George  Elder,  Susan 
Gough,  Anna  Layton,  Joseph  Tucker,  Richard  Spalding, 
Elizabeth  Abell,  Elenor  Abell,  Robert  Abell,  Bennet  Abell, 
Mary  Abell,  Ethelbert  Mills,  Nancy  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Thall- 
ton,  Edward  Hagan,  Mary  Hagan,  Henric.  Hagan,  Agnes 
Hagan,  Anna  Hagan,  Mary  Anna  Dant,  Elizabeth  Mattingly, 
Elizabeth  Dawson,  Josec.  Greenwell,  Anna  Hagan,  Polly 
Peak,  John  Mills,  Louys.  Mills,  Cecil  Mills,  Henric.  Boone, 
Charity  Coomes,  Jacob  Lilly,  Richard  Lilly,  Thomas  Lilly, 
Elizabeth  Brothers,  Lavina  Jarboe,  Nelly  Elder,  Nelly  Veins, 
Anna  Cissel,  Theresa  Cissel,  Mary  Yates,  Joanna  Barron, 
Elizabeth  Kincheloe,  Ellender  Winfield,  Betsy  Abell,  Nelly 
Abell,  N.  Abell,  Anna  Livers,  Susie  Elliott,  Mary  Fowler, 
Anna  Elliott,  Joseph  Dufner,  Sara  Johnson,  Matthew  John¬ 
son,  James  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Susan  Ryan,  Helena 
Ryan,  Sara  Mills,  Ellender  Forest,  John  Livers,  John — 
Niger  noster(?),  Joseph  Brown,  Maria  N.  N.,  Jenne  N.  N., 
Sally  Stuart,  Nancy  Dant,  Mary  Parsons,  Henry  Parsons, 
Anna  Hagar,  Elizabeth  Hager,  Will  Spalding,  Susan  Payne, 
Catharine  Cissell,  Neddy  Cissel,  Sucey  Dant,  James  Dant, 
Sally  Mattingly,  Polly  Hill,  Ellender  Hill,  Olivier  Burch, 
Joan.  Burch,  Theresa  Hill,  Mary  Jarboe,  August  Burch, 
Theresa  Hagan,  Elizabeth  Hayden,  Mary  Smith,  Thomas 
Cissel,  August  Cissel,  Henry  Cissel,  Susan  Abell,  Anna 
Spalding,  Francis  Bockman,  Elizabeth  Nodd,  Nelly  Cissel, 
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Anna  Mattingly,  Sara  Mattingly,  Sara  Brothers,  Nacy 
Rhodes,  Anna  Greenwell,  Mary  Ann  Dilery,  Betsy  Greer, 
James  Foye,  Mary  Beams,  Anna  Quirk,  Ellender  Beaven, 
Elizabeth  Livers,  Richard  Elder,  John  Elder,  Betsy  Wells, 
Susy  Pierce,  Sara  Oardd  (Aud),  John  Raley,  Cecil  Hagan, 
Anna  Fowler,  Elizabeth  Blandford,  Anna  Rapier,  John 
Layton,  Susy  Brown,  N.  N.,  Elizabeth  Cherkley,  Charles 
Lee,  Nancy  Beaven,  Ellender  Whitfield,  Ely  Clemens,  Susan 
Clemens,  John  Miles,  Helen  Speak,  Mary  Greenwell,  Laurent 
Greer,  Mary  Greer,  Rosa  Greer,  Mary  Fenwick,  Nelly  Livers, 
Francisca  Kwerk  (Quirk?),  Benedict  Beaven,  Stephen  Elliott, 
George  Clark,  Betsy  Rhodes,  Clotild.  Walton,  Anna  Brown, 
Sara  Howard,  Mar.  Elliott,  Jene  Taylor,  Anna  Abell,  James 
Byrne,  Sara  Fenwick,  N.  Dawns  (Downs?),  Rose  Layton, 
Nelly  Cissell,  Mary  Finsh,  Aloysa  N.,  Nelly  Medley,  Mary 
Brewer,  Polly  Clemens,  Will' Weatherington,  Dolly  Weather- 
ington,  Mechtil.  Speak,  Jos.  Weatherington,  Sucey  Dant, 
Polly  Willet,  Polly  Coomes,  Betsy  Cooper,  N.  N.,  Nancy 
Stevens,  Anna  Spalding,  Ellender  Spalding,  Nelly  Fen¬ 
wick,  J.  B.  Gough,  John  Norris,  Betsy  Norris,  Charles 
Norris,  Jesse  Abell,  Thomas  Riley,  Christine  Blandford, 
Theresa  Miles,  Nelly  Glascow,  Anna  Miles,  Mary  Osburn, 
Elizabeth  Walters,  Ellender  Hagan,  Polly  Walton,  Nancy 
Rollins,  Monic.  Blandford,  Elizabeth  Stevdns,  Sara  Willet, 
Anna  Watson,  Sally  Hayden,  Will.  Windfield,  Anna  Wimsatt, 
Catharine  Fenwick,  N.  Hagan,  Banjamin  Fenwick,  Richard 
Coomes,  Polly  Livers,  John  Vowels,  Lota  Hill,  Nancy  Miles, 
N.  Riley,  Daniel  Harkens,  Mary  Hagan,  Nicholas  Miles, 
Nicholas  Miles,  Rachel  Beaven,  Zachar.  Shanks,  Susy  Beaven, 
Christy  Miles,  Elizabeth  Blandford,  Walter  Miles,  Francis 
Miles,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  Elizabeth  Hagan, 
George  Glascow,  Mary  Beaven,  Theresa  Osburn,  Walter 
Osburn,  Rachel  Osburn,  Nicholas,  William,  Banjamin, 
Francis,  Walter,  Sara,  Cornelius,  Sally  Blandford,  There¬ 
sa  Carrico,  Joan.  Carrico,  Anna,  Catharine  Beaven,  Polly 
Beaven,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Miles,  Benjamin 
Hagan,  Richard  Beaven,  Susan  Carrico,  Felix  Grundy,  Joa. 
Redd,  Joa.  Kincheloe,  Polly  Hayden,.  Marc.  Simms,  Josue 
Abell,  Mary  Spalding,  Francis  Mills,  Mary  Mills,  Eleonor 
Morgan,  Sara  Riley,  Basil  Payne,  Nathaniel  Becket,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Flannagan,  Rebecca  Rysers,  Susy  Norris,  Robert  Abell, 
Clara  Wimsatt,  Doroth.  Abell,  Joa.  Speak,  Margaret  Grundy, 
Mary  Hamilton,  Clar.  Simms,  Samuel  Becket,  Arnold  Becket, 
Clara  Miles,  Cecil  Daley  ,  Zacharias  Layton,  Sally  Hayden, 
Mary  Cissel,  Betsy  Bockman,  M.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Margaret 
Coomes,  Rebecca  Hagan,  Mary  Ann  Mitchell,  M.  Henrica 
Mitchel,  Ludovica  Spalding,  Mary  Mitchel,  Wilfrid  Layton, 
Mary  Cissel,  Anna  Gwynn,  Thomas  Howard,  Peggy  Knott, 
Theresa  Greenwell,  Nelly  Elliott,  Nelly  Spalding,  Benedict 
Thomas,  Polly  Fowler,  Peggy  Thompson,  Zachar.  Aud. 
Catharine  Brewer,  Elizabeth  Rapier,  Clara  Gardiner,  William 
Brewer,  Betsy  Hagan,  Betsy  Drury,  Mary  Mattingly,  James 
Brown,  Catharine  Thompson,  Theresa  Hagan,  Susan  Aud, 
Elizabeth  Pearl,  M.  Elizabeth  Elder,  Ellender  Blandford, 
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Barbara  Mitchel,  Thomas,  Rebecca,  N.  Heard,  Lota  Rapier, 
Polly,  Sally  Howard,  Theresa  Merrifield,  Martha,  Sally, 
John  Abell,  Will.  Newton,  Edward  Eylen,  Catharine  Spald¬ 
ing,  Anna  Smith,  Polly  Coomes,  N.  N.,  Francis  Coomes, 
Mary  Hagan,  Nancy  Hart,  Cecil  Livers,  Richard  Payne, 
James  Hagar,  N.  Elliott,  Susy  Wimsatt,  Aloysia  Cuttin  or 
(Cutlin?),  John,  Barnaby  Layton,  Theresa,  Charity,  John 
Layton,  Monica  French,  Susan  Layton,  James,  John,  Mary, 
Susy  Manning,  Catharine,  Joseph,  Fidelis,  Ignatius  Layton, 
J.  Bapt,  Joseph,  Joseph  Miles,  Eleonor,  Sara,  Charles, 
Anna  Riney,  James  Brown,  Mary  Orseley,  Will.  Raley, 
Monic.  Fenwick,  Walt.  Pike,  Henry  Cattin,  John  McAuley, 
Mary  Yates,  Elizabeth  Layton,  Mary,  Joanna,  John,  Jen- 
ne,  Anna,  Joseph  Manning,  Ezechiah  Manning,  Aloysius, 
John,  Marc.,  Hilarion,  Elizabeth  Miles,  Hilar.  Layton, 
Mechtild,  Anna  Walton,  Francis  Miles,'  Anna,  Barnab. 
Gwynn,  Henrica  Beaven,  Will.  Stuart,  Mary  Rapier,  John 
Brown,  Mary,  Anthony,  Thomas,  Henry  Miles,  Mary 
Aud,  Thomas,  Catharine  Wathen,  Monica  Drury,  Elizabeth, 
John  Brewer,  Anna  Cissel,  N.  Stuart,  Elizabeth  Benden, 
Susy  Howard,  Sally  Pierceall,  Nacy  Byrne,  Robert,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dial,  Caral.  Boone,  Mary  Jarboe,  Nicholas  Miles,  Anna 
Wimsatt,  Marg.  Rapier,  Robert  Livers,  Mary  Miles,  Mary 
Rapier,  Polly  Livers,  Athanasius  Aud,  Francis,  Priscilla 
Duval,  Nancy  Clemens,  Mary  Magdalen  Goosberry,  Monica 
Kilden,  Edward  Howard,  Anna  Style,  N.  Jarboe,  Nacy 
Greenwell,  Elizabeth  Beaven,  Charles  Head,  Susan  Mattingly. 
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Barbara  Norris,  Catharine  Johnson,  Carolina  Gardiner, 
Clem.  Gardiner,  Mary  Blandford,  Henrica  Boone,  Anna 
Bowls,  Charles  Coomes,  Ambros.  Boone,  Francis  Robey, 
Mary  Ann,  Theresa,  Mary,  Austin,  Mary  Greenwell,  Anna 
Spalding,  Elizabeth  Miles,  Wilfred  Miles,  Hilary  Miles, 
Philip  Coone,  John  Coone,  Betsy  Howard,  Teresa  Mudd, 
Henrica  Cadel  (?).  Susan  Goldsmith,  Polly  Beaven,  Aloysia 
Scott,  Samuel  Reaper,  Betsy  Corbett,  Daniel  Morrisey, 
Catharine  M.,  John  M.,  Peggy  Morrisey,  Catalina  Coomes, 
Sally  Howard,  Clement  Hamilton,  James  Gwynn,  Susanna 
Gwynn,  John  Holvey  (Alvey?),  Benjamin  Darnal,  Susy 
Clemens,  Betsy  Wells,  Maria  Gwynn,  Basil  Speak,  John, 
Billy  Weatherington,  Chloe  Cissel,  Ellender  French,  Do¬ 
rothea  Spalding,  James  Miles,  Priscilla  Miles,  Sara  Clemens, 
William  Ore  (Orr?),  Jos.  Medley,  Charles  Boone,  N.  Miles, 
Nancy  Norris,  Dorothea  Schircliffe,  Betsy  Mattingly,  Polly 
Drury,  Stephen  Nottingham,  Essie  Byrne,  Catalina  Mills, 
Richard  Horrel,  Anna  Rapier,  Judith  Rapier,  Mary  Hayden, 
Charles  Rapier,  Anna  Stevens,  Lucy  Blacklok,  Anna  Havels, 
Sara  Sansberry,  Mary  Brothers,  Phil.  Mattingly,  Winne- 
fridis  Stuart,  Anastasia  Rapier,  Jenne  Richardsorl,  Pet. 
Heutz,  Joseph  Layton,  Catalina  Spalding,  750,  12  8bris  1809, 
Panna  Forest,  Allarius  Greenwell,  Theresa  Yates,  Neddy 
Miles,  Nelly  Luckett,  Priscilla  Luckett,  Nancy  Wise, 
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Nathanael  Beaven,  Sally  Gough,  Thomas  Livers,  Billy  Dant, 
James  Shepherd,  Catalina  Flanigan,  Catalina  Johnson,  Uxor 
Jer.  Brothers,  Osa  (or  Orsa)  Lucket,  Elizabeth  Spalding, 
James  N.,  Nicholas  Gwynn,  N.  Stevens,  Polly  Green,  Nich¬ 
olas  Mills,  Joseph  Wathen,  Rachel  Somers,  Betsy  Bryan, 
Billy  Bryan,  Henry  Drury,  Corn.  Rhodes,  Filend.  (or 
Hilend)  Berry,  Mary  Hayden,  Hugo  Wilson,  Valent.  Haff- 
ner,  Polly  Burch,  Richard  Watson,  Robert  Byrnes,  Nelly 
Hayden,  Sam.  Miles,  N.  Hazel,  Noddy  Miles,  Thomas  Liv¬ 
ers,  N.  Elder,  James  Mudd,  Elizabeth  Whitley,  Fannie, 
Rachel  Mattingly,  Albanus  Greenwell,  Benjamin  Hagan, 
Will.  Simms,  Edward  Smith,  Christina,  Daniel,  Bernardus, 
Lucretia,  Ignatius,  Elizabeth,  Ludovicus,  Maria,  Anna, 
Jacobus,  Joanna,  Catalina  Coomes,  Mary  Anna  Edelen,  Billy 
Cissel,  Petrus  Greenwell,  Joseph  Dickson,  Betsy  Howard, 
Milly  Rhodes,  Jeanette  Hagan,  Francis,  Thomas,  Henry, 
John  Baptist,  William,  Mary  Ann,  Anna,  John  Cook,  Mary, 
Robert,  Sylvester,  Sally  McArdell  (die),  Jeremiah  Wathen, 
Dorothea,  Anna,  Mary,  John,  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Clark,  Priscilla  Livers,  N.  Forest,  Polly  Rhodes, 
James  Hayden,  Thomas  Miles,  John  Miles,  Betsy  Layton, 
Walter  Coomes,  Henry,  Thomas,  Joseph,  Ignatius,  Mary, 
William,  Edward,  Charles,  Mary,  Anna  Gardiner,  Mary 
Willet,  Ludovis.  Martin,  12  8bris,  1810 — 858. 

Joseph  Gardiner,  Benedict,  Pius,  Mary  Whitley,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  John,  George  Brown,  Susanna  Carrico,  Anna  Pike, 
Betsy  White,  Polly  Wathen,  Nancy,  Heli  Arden  (Hardin),. 
Jerry,  N.  Shepherd,  M.  Brown,  James  Elder,  Joseph  N.,. 
Bennet  Cissel,  Joes  Pick,  Ansel  Burch,  Valentyn  Heffner, 
Nancy  Narst,  Nancy  Brown,  N.  Rhodes,  Nancy  Thompson, 
N.  Guerin,  Marg.  Melveny,  Nancy,  Nancy  Cissel,  Nancy 
Mudd,  Betsy  Everen  (Havern),  Sally,  Peggy  Lee,  Polly 
Lee,  N.  Green,  Nancy  Jarboe,  Bennet  Rhodes,  N.  Edelen,. 
N.  Stuart  Roberts,  Rob.  Holvey  (Alvey),  Henrica  Hamilton, 
Theresa  Leak,  M.  Livers,  John  Vowels,  Anna  Merriman,  N. 
Lee,  N.  N.,  John  Thomas,  Basil  Mattingly,  Doroth.  Suil 
(Sewal?)  Flora  Daviess,  Francis  Peak,  Joseph  Head,  N. 
Smith,  N.  Rhodes,  Richard  Gardiner,  Anna  Harris,  Nancy 
Mattingly,  Basil  Riney,  Nancy  Everen  (Havern),  John 
Daviess,  Betsy  Madcap.  Susy  Rhodes,  Nancy  Hamilton,  Hen¬ 
rica  Haveren,  Edward  Beaven,  N.  Wathen,  N.  Green,  N. 
Stuart,  Elizabeth  Shanks,  Basil  Riney,  Nelly  Hagan,  Mary 
Lancaster,  N.  Haveren,  Polly  Thornsberry,  Francis  Meriman, 
Winnefrid  Payne,  N.  N.,  Ben.  Rhodes,  Benj.  Haveren,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Mary,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Winifred  Abell,  Polly  Dant, 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  Dolly  Gates,  Levy  Hogdon,  Susy  Shield, 
Martha,  James  Newton,  Nancy  Richardson,  Billy,  James, 
Mary,  Bened.  Horrell,  Aloysia  Payne,  Mary  Horrell,  Cor¬ 
nelius,  N.  Cassidy,  Anna  Melton,  Patrick  Doherty,  Basil 
Riney,  Henrica  De  LaHayne  (de  la  Hayne?).  Charles  Mills, 
N.  Barrons,  James  Spalding,  James  Molveny,  Billy,  Jos. 
Brown,  N.  N.,  Mary  Twymans  (Timmons),  Anna  Simms, 
Patrick  Flangan,  Jenne  Gates,  Sally  Gough,  Leo,  Neddy 
Navit,  Henrica  Jarboe,  N.  Noble  N.,  Margery  Freeman, 
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Peak,  Mark  Mattingly,  William  Pierce,  Bennet  Abell,  N. 
Juliana  Clarke,  Edward  Blandford,  Eleonora  Atword,  Thom¬ 
as  Smith,  Sam,  Sally - Nig.,  John,  Charles,  Henry  Pike, 

Nelly  Johnson,  Stephen  Constable,  Thomas  Brown,  John 
Martin,  N.,  N.,  N.,  N.,  N.,  N.,  James  Murphy,  Helena  Beaven, 
N.  Smith. 

Jan.  1814—1007 

Mary  Daley,  N.  Vessels,  N.  Nigra,  N.  Brown,  fte  6 
aegri,  2  aegri,  Thomas  Mattingly,  John  Hayden,  Nancy 
Clark,  Nancy  Spalding,  Anna  Rassel,  N.  Beaven,  Susy 
Mattingly,  Will.  Moore,  Harry  (?)  Bulloc,  Louys  Vessel, 
P.  (?)  R.  (?)  Roney,  3  transbarr,  Esther  Grundy,  Carolina 
Nott  (Knott?),  Anna  Ryan,  Rich  el  Mattlngiy. 

1815  Jan.— 1037 
3  ex  ultra  barr. 

(NOTE:  ultra  is  crossed  and  trans  written  above  it.) 

1818 

Polly  Persons,  Martha  Elder,  Alexand.  Wimsatt,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henrica,  Richard  Fenwick,  Eleonor  Hagan,  Anastas. 
Margaret  Bryan,  Elizabeth  Easteren. 

1819 

Polly  Buckman,  John  Buckman,  Barten  Abell,  Henr. 
W  athen. 

1820 

fte  or  ste  plures  omissi  Anast.  Livers,  one  more  N. 
Betsy  Abell,  ux  Fenw.  (?)  N.  22  Martii,  1818. 

Sara  Elder,  Mary  Mitchel,  Mary  Jarboe,  Marg.  Riney, 
Anastas.  Elder,  Ann.  Brown,  Edward  Rhodes,  Mary  Julia 
Rhodes,  Sam.  Bicket,  Walter  Mattingly,  James  Mudd,  Leon¬ 
ard  Hamliton,  ux.  Riggs,  Will  Mattingly. 

1822 

John  Mattingly,  Susanna  Arnold  (?),  N.  Livers  nonnatus, 
Absolom  Mills,  Sam.  Smith,  N.  Wathen,  Elizabeth  Flanagan. 
1083 

Lucy  Cross,  Nelly  Maddin,  Mary  Bicket,  Eleonora 
Brosius,  Benedict  Nott  (Knott?),  Mechtildes,  Mechtildis 
Melton,  Mary  Mudd,  Elizabeth  Stivers,  Mathilda  Nott,  Julia 
Vessels,  Aloysia  Brown,  Gerriette  Mattingly,  Henny  Abell, 
Akly  (Ally),  Isabelle  Holdren,  Polly  Cross,  Nancy  Vessels, 
Eleonora  Cross,  Nancy  Mitchel,  Susanna  Pike,  Sara  Mat¬ 
tingly,  Mary  Hardisty,  Catalina  Fenwick,  Catalina  Lealan 
(?),  Francis,  Julie  Mudd,  Nancy  Mudd,  Peggy  Flanagan, 
Clara  Drury,  Elizabeth  Drury,  Mary  Buckman,  Lucinda 
Mattingly,  Mary  Hardisty,  Julie,  Sara  Coomes,  Nelly  Mat¬ 
tingly,  Susanna  Braday,  Nancy  Mattingly,  Mary  Dawson. 
In  the  preceding  list,  the  spelling  has  been  corrected ;  that  of 
Bools  changed  to  Bowles,  Leaten  to  Layton,  Haghen  to 
Hagan,  Howart  to  Howard,  Witfield  to  Whitfield. 

Names  from  Father  Nerinckx’  Holy  Name  Register 

1809 

C.  Nerinckx,  James  Howard,  N.  Johnson,  Juliana  How¬ 
ard,  Mary  Howard,  John  Howard,  Martha  Miles,  Richard 
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Payne,  James  Monarch,  Catherine  Spalding,  Nancy  Mat¬ 
tingly,  Anastasia  Smith,  Mary  Smith,  Anna  Mattingly, 
John  McCauley,  John  Payne,  Anna  Bryan,  Anna  Brown, 
Mary  Spalding,  Anna  Bockman,  Anna  Rassel,  Priscilla 
Veins,  Anna  Arper,  Mary  Ann  Duncaster,  Francis  Hughes, 
Rachel  Beaven,  Anna  Veins,  James  Mattingly,  Charles 

Vessels,  Robert  Cissel,  Sara  Howard,  Anna  Payne,  Mech- 
tildes  Downs,  Betsy  Mattingly,  Mary  Fenwick,  Sally  Woman, 
Mary  Barron,  Benedict  Mattingly,  Anna  Claver,  August 
Cissel,  Mary  Hagan,  Henry  Cissel,  Matthew,  Polly,  Betzy, 
Benedict  Abell,  Henry  Cissel,  Elizabeth  Tucker,  Elizabeth 
Robert,  Mechtilde  Abell,  Sally  Persall,  Elizabeth  Hagar, 
Henric  Parsons,  Gery  N.,  Nelly  Hayden,  Anna  Riney,  Billy 
Abell,  Mary  Clemens,  Catherine  Howard,  Mary  Brown, 

Ellender  Medley,  Sally  Fowler,  Charles  Mattingly,  Ignatius 
Mattingly,  Alexander  Aduster,  Monica  Spalding,  Eduard 
Howard,  Anna  Style,  Susy  Howard,  Joseph  Tucker,  Eleo¬ 
nora  Simms,  Elizabeth  Tucker,  Charles,  Petrus,  Mary, 
Elizabeth  Fenwick,  Margaret  Hayden,  Anna  Abell,  Dorothy 
Wimsatt,  Anna,  Clara,  Elizabeth  Spalding,  Ally,  Ignatius 
Abell,  John,  Eleonora,  Susanna,  Dorothea,  Benedictus, 

Elizabeth,  Anna  Howard,  Aloysia,  Mary  Spalding,  Susanna 
Dant,  Anna,  Benjamin,  Raphael,  Eduard  Hagan,  Henry, 

Theresa,  John,  Agnes,  Mary  Hayden,  Monica  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  Kenchelow,  Basil  Howard,  Adriana  Miles,  Anna 
Rhodes,  James  Dant,  Sara  Mattingly,  Elizabeth  Marten, 
Eduard  Montgomery,  Susanna  Gough,  Ignatius  Byrne,  Polly 
Brewer,  Elizabeth  Mattingly,  Henry  Burch,  Susanna,  Oliver, 
Polly  Beaven,  Judith  Daviss,  Joseph  Buckman,  Nelly  Gough, 
Ignatius  Taylor,  Anna  Taylor,  William  Spalding,  Elizabeth, 
Charles,  Michael,  Vincent  Gates,  Maria  Taylor,  Nelly  V 

Windfield,  Anna,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Christy  Stuart,  James 

Carico,  Johnny,  Thomas  Cambron^AIenny,  Betzy  Gates, 

Eliseus,  Anastasia,  Nigra,  Anna  Jackson,  Richard  Spald¬ 
ing,  Sabina  Elder,  Vincent  Gates,  Platty  Speak,  Betzy  > 

Cahu,  Mary  Hayden,  Sally  Speak,  Sally  Becket,  Thomas 

Livers,  N.  Morgan ....  Eleonora,  N.  Abell,  Cambro»r"Steph- 
en,  Monica,  Catherine,  James,  Hagan,  Anna,  Cook, 
Robert,  Wincet,  Priscilla,  Aquilla  Blandford,  et  ejus  uxor, 
Anna  Clark,  Thomas  Blandford,  Billy,  Martin,  Basil  Cam- 
bron,  Lucy  Smith,  Anna  Cambron, — Peggy.  Mattingly,  Jenne 
Speak,  Livers,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Anna,  Spalding,  Polly, 
Mary  Hughes,  Betzy  Bockman,  Betzy  Wells,  Polly  Rhodes, 

Th.  Yates,  et  ejus  uxor,  Anna  Wathen,  Polly  Wathen,  Niclas 
Cidle  N.  N.,  Judith  Elder,  Anna  Stuart,  N ....,  Betzy  Morry, 
Nancy  Thompson,  Nancy  Mudd,  Sara  Haveren,  Nancy 
Haveren,  Burch,  Samuel.  Mary,  Aron,  No.,  Henny  Thim- 
othy,  Delphina  Elder,  Elizabeth  Haveren,  Peggy  Molveny, 
Nancy,  James,  Billy,  Anna  Clark,  Elizabeth,  Marthson, 
Joseph  Brown,  Margaret  Thompson,  Nancy  Hart,  Carolina 
Clark,  Anna  Ryan,  Elizabeth  Abell,  Richard  Fenwick, 
Louysia  Mills,  Will  Cassel,  et  ejus  uxor,  N.  Abell,  vid. 
Fenwick,  Elizabeth  Wathen,  Elizabeth  Elder,  Anna  Hayden, 
Catalina  Spalding,  James  Forrest,  Mary  Ann,  Benedict, 
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Vid.  Ford,  N.  Spalding,  Benedict  Spalding,  uxor.,  George, 
Nancy,  Robert,  Dorothea,  ux.,  Clem  Persons,  ux.,  Ignatius 
Mills,  Betzy  Jarboe,  Julie  Wathen,  Brigit  Whaleen,  Mary 
Downs,  Mary  Holden,  Anna  Coomes,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Polly  Coomes,  Mary  Coomes,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Spink,  Mary 
Strange,  Charity  Powell,  Henrietta  Wight,  Eleonora  Wor- 
land,  Mathilda  Spalding,  Julie  Vessels,  Mary  Ann  Mudd, 
Mary  Ann  Hendrickx,  Anna  Carroll,  Eleonor  Jarboe,  Peggy 
Bryan,  Catherine,  Rebecca  Coomes,  Aloyzia,  Cyprianus 
Mattingly,  Vid.  Forrest,  Nancy  &  Martha,  Betzy  Spalding, 
Anna  Mattingly,  Raphael,  Maria,  Josepha,  Will  Mattingly, 
Absalon  Mills. 


NOTE: 

These  names  are  followed  by  those  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Scapular  B.  V.  M. — also  irf  Fr.  Nerinckx’  handwriting — 
some  of  these  names  not  being  found  in  the  list  of  the  Rosarians. 

The  scapular  list  is  followed  by  the  “Baby”  List  of  Ro¬ 
sarians — over  600. 
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Abell  Rev.  R.  A.  145,  327 

329,  330,  354,  38? 


Acquaroni,  Rev . 324 

Adams  creek,  .  242 

Address  to  Countrymen,..  277 

Algerine  pirates,  .  273 

Allen,  Fanny,  .  360 

Altars,  .  146,  172-73 

Ann’s,  St . 116,  137 

Anthony’s,  St .  232,  264 

Aquitaine,  Wm.  of .  317 

Augustine’s,  St .  264,  332 

Badin,  Rev.  T.  S.  66,  89, 

155,  179,  354,  et  passim. 

“Balbus”,  .  110 

Barbara’s,  St.  ...  146,  148,  364 

Barber  Family,  .  360 

Barrieres,  Rev.  M .  90 

Bart,  Barth,  Rev . 105,  107 

Beckers,  Rev . 68,  71 

Belgian  Priests,  ..128,  131, 

135,  154 

Bells,  .  342 

Benedict’s,  St .  332 

Bernard’s,  St.  ..228,  264,  387 

Bethania,  .  369,  390 

Bethlehem,  Ky . 382 

Bethlehem,  Mo . 386 

Bishopric,  ..135,  154,  181,  194 

Bonaparte,  J . 280 

Boone,  Jerome,  .  115 

Branding  Iron,  .  379 

Brashear,  Dr .  114 

Brewer,  Polly,  . 243,  342 

Brick  Churches,  .  326 

“Brigands,”  .  50 


Brosius,  Rev.  F.  X.  ..66,  103 
Brotherhood,  The,  337,  338, 

356,  364,  367 


Burnt  Crusts,  .  382 

Burke,  Ellen,  .  221 

Butler,  Rev .  382 

Byrne,  Rev.  W . 339.  264 

Calvary,  .  325 

Cammaert,  Rev.  J.  J .  47 

Carmel,  Mt . 269,  381 

Caron,  Abbe,  .  315 


Carroll,  Bp.  66,  78,  79,  190, 

et  alibi  passim. 


Cassel,  Mr .  354 

Cedar  Grove  Acad . 364 

Chabrat,  Rev.  G.  I.  327, 

339,  390,  409 

Chambige,  Rev.  F . 332 

Champaumier,  Rev . 382 

Charity  for  the  Poor,  ...  54 

Charles,  St.  116,  120,  137, 

147,  174 

Charlestown,  .  109 

Chastity,  .  379. 

“Christian  Year,”  The  . . .  222 
Church  building,  .116,  118,  138 

Churches,  . . .  .• .  264 

Church  Lands,  35,  114,  117 

119,  151 

Ciamberlani,  Mgr .  59 

Circassia,  . .355,  356 

Cissel,  Rev.  Ch . 382 

Clare,  St . 181,  233 

Clifty,  .  223 

Cloney,  Alice,  .  363 

Combs,  Mr . 117,  153 

Concanen,  Bp . 196,  197,  198 

Concordat,  .  60 

Convent,  Idea  of, . 176,  179 

Cousin,  Rev .  318 

Cross  carried,  .  238 

“Cross-prayer,”  .  38,  144 
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Dances,  ..34,  82,  142,  164,  169 

Dangerous  mission,  .  346 

Dant  James,  .  177 

179,  336 

David,  Bp . 89,  242,  339 

Deaths,  . 369,  395 

De  Andries,  Rev . 324 

De  Cuypers,  Rev.  119,  128, 

130,  135 

De  La  Croix,  Rev . 385 

De  Landtsheere,  Rev .  59 

De  Meyer,  Rev.  P . 318 

De  Neefs,  Mary,  .  349 

Deparcq,  Rev.  D.  A.  ..329,  339 

Desmet,  Rev.  C . 318 

De  Smet,  Rev.  P.  J.  ..356  et 

seqq. 

De  Venise,  Mr . 67,  68 

Devos,  Rev .  318,  319 

Didier,  Rev.  Dom .  109 

“Dogwood,  Capt.”  .  228 

Dominicans,  100,  163,  170, 

177,  195,  202 

Doran,  Petronella,  .  363 

“Drownings”  .  17 

Drury,  Rev.  E . 224 

Duchesne,  Madame,  .  415 

Dues  and  Support,  . . .  148,  153 

Dumourier,  Gen’l .  33 

Durbin,  Rev.  E . 413 

Dubourg,  Bp . 371 

Ecclesiastical  Superior,  325, 

390,  392 

Elet,  Rev.  C .  359 

Elect,  Rev.  J.  A.  .... 358,  359 
England,  Bp . 360 

Fagan,  Michael,  .  145 

Falconia,  Mgr .  224 

Farewell  letter,  .  399 

Farmer,  Rev . 78,  108 

Fenwick,  .  208 


Fesch,  Card . .  394 

First  Communion,  .......  37 

First  Settlers,  . 84,  282 

Flaget,  Bp.  89,  132,  160, 

182,  194  et  passim. 

“Floating  Hell,”  .  363 

Flynn,  Rev . 364 

Fontana,  Card . 305,  393 

Food,  .  113 

Fournier,  Rev.  M .  92 

Francis  of  Assisi,  .  352 

Francis  of  Hyeromimo,  . .  352 
Frankenberg,  Card.,  28,  32, 

39,  57 

French  Invasion,  .  33 

Exactions,  .  35 

”  Officials,  .  38 

i 

Gallipolis,  .  108 

Gallitzin,  Amalia,  ....66,  71 

Gallitzin,  Rev.  D.  A.  ..66,  108 

Ganilh,  Rev.  A . 339,  378 

Gardiner’s  Station,  .  369 

Gates,  Vincent,  ..268,  274,  342 

Generose,  Sr . 114,  421 

Genevieve,  St . 418 

Gethsemani,  . 179,  336 

Gibault,  Rev .  132 

Gilbert,  Chas.  ...359,  368,  421 
Goddess  of  Reason,  ....  17,  44 

Goethels,  Rev .  47 

Graessel,  Rev.  L .  78 

Great  Yellow  Banks,  .  331 

Greeting  to  Successor,  ...  55 

Guny,  Rev.  Chas.  ..72,  73,  106 

* 

Hagan,  Henry . 147,  159 

Hamilton,  Leon,  .  241 

Hardin,  The  Bully,  .  230 

Hart,  Ann,  .  269 

Havern,  Ann,  . 249,  259 

Hayden,  Chas . 269 

Hill,  Rev.  J.  A .  354 
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Hill,  Rev.  W.  H . 231 

“Help  of  Christians,”  .  . .  305 

Hendricks,  H . 318,  320 

Holy  Cross,  88,  116,  172,  384 
Holy  Name  Society,  ..102,  222 

Horses,  . 275,  315,  347 

Houot,  Madame  d’,  .  315 

Hubert’s,  St.,  264,  265,  325,  329 

Indians,  Loups,  Miamis..  134 

Instructions,  .  271 

Insurrection,  . 49,  50,  57 

Intentions  of  Rosaries,  . .  212 

James,  St . 264,  332 

Jansenists,  . 43,  57 

Jericho  Branch,  . 314,  349 

Joseph’s  St.  117,  138,  163,  328 

Joseph  II,  .  57 

Jubilee,  . 49,  127 

Kelly,  Cath.  Bridget,  . 363 

Ketalaer,  Mr . 355,  356 

Kiekens,  Sr.  Ferdinanda,  .  46 

Kohlmann,  Rev.  A.  . .  346,  356 
Knights  of  the  Cross,  . . .  218 


Labors,  . 120,  140 

La  Fourche,  La . 396 

Langendries,  Constantia,  45,  69 


”  Petronella  .  25 

Leak,  Mr.  . 

......  354 

Lebanon,  . 

. .264,  325 

Liberalism,  . 

.  19 

Library,  . 

.  342 

Life,  Sketch  of,  .  . .  , 

.  399 

“Lilietum,”  . 

.  215 

Lilly,  Mr . . 

.  117 

“Lion’s  Den,  The,” 

.  46 

Litanies,  . 

.  37 

Little  Loretto,  .  . .  . 

.  248 

Liquor,  . 

.  148 

Loretto  in  Italy,  .  . 

.  299 

Loretto  work,  . 

.  267 
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Long  Lick,  .  332 

Louis,  St .  327 

Madden,  Mary,  .  363 

Maes,  Bp .  222 

Malave,  Rev.  Fr .  72 

Manners,  Rev .  108 

Mattingly,  Polly,  .  158 

Marion  County, .  265 

Maxwell,  Rev.  Jas.  ..188,  207 

McMahon,  Rev.  Ed . 328 

McSoarley,  Marg.  Mary, 

Sara  Ann, . 363 

Meerbeek,  . .34,  211 

”  ”  Character  of  peo¬ 
ple,  .  34 

Medjia,  Senior,  .  19 

Melton,  Francis,  .  269 

Michael’s,  St . 163,  207 

Miracles,  .  244 

Milan,  . . .  . .  299 

“Missionary,  The,”  .  219 

Missionary  College,  .  312 

Monica,  St . 217 

Money,  cut,  .  139 

fever,  .  150 

panic,  .  329 

Moranville,  Rev.  J . 363 

Morgan,  Ellen,  . 219,  250 

Morgan,  Widow,  .  274 

Mount  Cenis,  .  299 

Mount  Mary,  . 338 

Nagot,  Rev.  F.  C .  208 

Napoleon,  .  .18,  59,  60,  188,  296 
Nelleken,  A  serving  woman,  317 
Nerinckx,  Charles,  birth,  25; 


education  and  ordination,  27; 
curate  at  Mechlin,  28;  past¬ 
or  at  Meerbeek,  31;  driven 
from  his  parish,  40;  among 
the  proscribed,  42;  in  hiding 
at  Dendermonde,  45;  direc- 
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tor  of  nuns,  46;  leaves  for 
America,  69 ;  goes  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  105;  estimate  by  Bp. 
Spalding,  120;  at  Holy  Mary’s 
123;  138,  145,  146,  172;desires 
to  become  a  Trappist,  133, 
134,  183,  197,  201;  troubles 
with  congregations,  160,  170; 
sick,  181 ;  appointed  Administ¬ 
rator  of  New  Orleans,  190; 
organizes  Holy  Name  Society, 
222;  in  Western  Kentucky, 
232;  goes  to  St.  Charles,  243; 
founds  the  Order  of  Loretto, 
246;  goes  to  Europe,  277; 
wishes  to  become  a  Jesuit, 
304;  captured  by  pirates,  319; 
goes  second  time  to  Europe, 
345;  wishes  to  go  as  mission¬ 
ary  to  Circassia,  355;  leaves 
Kentucky,  413;  dies  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  419. 

Nerinckx,  Francis, . 26,  41 

”  ”  John  Henry,  26, 

41,  52,  64,  314,  347. 

”  ”  Mary  Ann,  ..27,  315 

”  ”  Monica,  Eliz. 


Lodovica, .  48 

”  ”  Peter  Joseph,  . .  26 

Sebastian,  .  25 

New  Orleans, .  183 

”  ”  ”  Battle  of,  ....  276 

Oath  of  allegiance,  60,  61,  62 

O’Brien,  Rev.  Tim . 363 

O’Flynn,  Rev . ....242,  264 

O’Hara,  K .  280 

Olivier,  Rev.  D . 132,  188 

”  ”  Rev.  J.  .  .188,  202,  207 

Olivet,  Mt .  398 

Organic  Articles,  .  60 


Paintings,  . . . .  146 

Patrick’s,  St . 175,  326 

Paul’s,  St .  332 

Pebbles  of  St.  Teresa,  ....  73 

Peemans,  Jos.  .  .65  et  seqq.,  197 

Pellentz,  Rev . 75,  79 

Penelver,  Bp .  186 

Perry  County,  .  383 

Peter’s,  St .  328 

Pichegru,  Gen.  .  33 

Pieters,  Rev.  J.  T .  33 

Pistoia,  Synod  of, .  57 

Pius  VI,  . 32,  49 

Pius  VII,  .  60 

Plague  of  cattle,  .  212 

Plowden,  Rev.  Chas .  79 

Population, . 112,  281 

Porro,  Bp . 188,  280 

Port  Royal,  . . .  57 

Praxedes,  Sr .  219 

Processions,  . 36,  127,  167 

Provisions  of  boarders,  .  .  336 

Ray,  Joseph, .  338 

“Republican  Marriage”  ...  17 

Rhodes,  Ann,  246-7,  258,  261,263 

”  Ben,  .  246 

”  Mary,  ..246-8,  259,  263 
Richness  in  Vestments,  .  .  315 

Rivet,  Rev . 112,  132,  134 

Rohan,  Rev.  Wm .  88 

Rohan’s  Knob,  . 89,  115 

Rome,  . 300  et  seqq. 

Rosary,  Childrens’ .  313 

Rosary  Society . 102,  214 

Rosati,  Bp.  324,  370,  414, 

417,  419 

Rose,  St .  327 

Rule  for  Directors, . 372 

Rule  of  Life,  . 54,  56,  76 

Rule,  Synopsis  of, . 253 

Rumold’s,  St . 264 

Ryan,  Widow,  .  274 
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Sacred  Hearts,  . 264,  331 

Salmon,  Rev.  A . 92,  116 

Savigne,  Rev . 242 

Scapular,  Society  of, .  222 

Schellekens,  Rev.  N .  45 

Sedella,  Rev.  A .  188 

Servites,  .  305 

Silence,  .  .  . .  378 

Skunk,  .  345 

Slaves,  . 82,  114,  153 

Societies,  . 211  et  seqq. 

Somerset,  O . ,  346 

Spalding,  B . 145,  264 

”  ”  M.  J.  .  . .  217 

Spirit  of  Missionary,  ....  237 

Spirits,  .  243 

St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  ....  336 
St.  Pierre,  Rev.  P.  de,  . .  84,  85 
St.  Stephen’s  91,  112,  114, 


116,  242 

St.  Thomas  Aq .  271 

St.  Thomas’  .  218,  328 

Stoddard,  Mr . 332 

Stuart,  Christine,  ....246,  258 

Studies  at  Loretto, .  384 
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